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PREFACE, 


- ■'tHE first of tlie following Narvativos of Tours, made 
in India betweeiitlie years. 18Sfi and 1890, was written 
for privater circulation, that friends at home might 
know what Lord Connemara an'd'his staff were doing 
in India. A copy of the fii-s't narrative, how T know 
not, was communicate^ to the English Press and was 
very favoru'ably reviewed.. The Editors of certain 
Indian newspapers then asked that they might be 
supplied with copies ; and,' as there was no tiring 
confidential in the narratives, their requests were 
granted. In this way these papers, w'hich were origi¬ 
nally meant to be private, and were intended for homo 
coasumption, have been made public, and they are 
now reprinted in a book form in accordance with 
suggestions made by many literary, official, and 
jomnalistic friends. The eighth and ninth, and a 
portion of the tenth narratives were written by Mr. 
Claude Vincent, who performed my duties, during my 
absence in England last year. The rest are my oum 
composition, and I am responsible for the accuracy 
of the information they contain, and for the opinions 
which are expressed in them. 


Made AS, 

1th Dec, 1890. 


J. D. EEES. 
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TOURS IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


NORTH ARGOT, SALEM, COIMBATORE. 


Departure from Madras—Our party—Gathering at Railway Station—Miiha* 
rajah of Vizianagriin—“ Sakuntala ’’—Forest Urea—Address from 

Hindu Brethren of Wallajnagar—Arrival at KatjMidi—Vellore jail 

Lingfiun Lakshmaji—Fort—Kalyananrantapam—Ex-zemindar of PaB 
cond/ih—IVlission school—Tonihs of Tippoo Sultan's i-elatives— Muh* 
Bulman Btipeiidiarios—Reception at Salem—Rev. Mr. Foulkos—Siilem 
riots—Carious mottoes—More addresses—Bhevfipott mosque—Condition 

of town—Native entertainment—Central jail—Prisoner’s petition 

Local dispenfittry—Wea\dng industry—A busy afternoon—Arrival at 
Coimbatore—Visits to local institutions—Sir Thomas Munro—Village 
Munsiffs' hill—Eorsobroeding establialimont—At Mettapoliiem—A» 
rouic to Hills—Burliar gardens—Mr. Lawson—Colonel Jago—Mr. 
Burrows—Municipal address at Charing Cross—Arrival at Ootaca* 
mund. 


On M^rch 30th, 1887, we * left Madras for the first 

time since the Governor’s 


♦ His Excellency the Lord Conne- 


anival on the 8th of De> 
ceinber 1886 from England, 
A very large assembly of 


mara. 

Mr. Rt^s, Private Secretaiy. 
The Viscount Marsham, A D.C. 


gentlemen, Etiropean and Native, and of European 
ladies were present on the platform at 5-30 jp.m. 
to see us start. Members of Council, Maharajas, 
ex-Dewans of Native States, Military officers, Civil 
officers, representatives of the Press, aU. seemed to 
express a feeling of genuine regret that the Governor 
was leaving. The presence of the Body Guard of 
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Lancers in. scarlet tunics, well-mounted and well- 
dressed, a general feature of such departures from 
Madras, was not absent on this occasion. Of the 
chiefs present on the platfonn, perhaps the Maharaja 
of Vizianagram looked the most distinguished. The 
night before starting we had sat up till past midnight 
seeing his theatrical company perform in Sansknt the 
well-known drama of Sakuntala, or the missing King, 
in which we liave such charming pictures of early 
Indian womanhood. 

The Agent of the Kailway came with us to Arkd- 
nam, whom we dinod extremely well in the Refresh¬ 
ment Room of the Ridlway Company. The Superin¬ 
tendent of Police met us here, and after leaving the 
station, the train moved on through the night towards 
Vellore onr destination, and on the way' forest-fires, 
raging in the hills on our left, made the line of march 
one grand illumination. The outline of the hills was 
marked in fire. This is one of the evils which we 
hope the new Forest Rules will prevent. 

As we passed Arcot, the “Hindu Brethren of 
■Wallajahnaggar ” presented a comprehensive address 
on the platform, which there was no time to answer. 
At 10 o’clock we got to Kdtpddi, the station whence 
Vellore and Chittoor, the chief towns of the North 
Arcot District, are reached. Here we w’ere met by 
Mr. Crole, the Judge, and Mr. Glenny, the Collector, 
who kindly entertained us for the night in a little 
camp near the railway station. 

To those, who have not visited India, it will be 
nece.ssaiy to explain that the Collector is the adminis- 
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trator of a district and the agent of Government, and 
Chief Magistrate within a charge, which may run in 
Madras Presidency from 2,000 to 10,000 square miles. 
His somewhat misleading designation is derived from 
the fact, that he is responsible for the revenue of his 
district, which may amount to as much as half a 
million sterling, the largest portion of which is paid 
as land assessment. Actual collections are made by 
native officers in every village. A certain number of 
such village officers pay in their collections to another 
functiouarj", who again deposits them in the treasury 
of a superior official, liaving authority over a large 
number of villages, whoso suhorduiate lie is. A certain 
number of these superior native officers are in turn 
under the authority of an officer in charge of a division 
of a district, and the last named officer, and all others 
in charge of such divisions are subordinate to the 
Collector, who is personally responsible to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Nex.t morning at 6 o’clock we rode to Vellore 
and visited fii'st the Central Jail, one of the most 
important in the Presidency. Colonel McLeod, the 
Superintendent, and the Medical Officer met us here. 
W e had some conversation with a State prisoner, and 
with the notorious convict Lingarn Lakshmaji, once 
Agent to the Maharaja of Jeypore in Vizagapatam, 
once Deputy Inspector of Schools, Author, Pandit, 
Patron of the di-ama, Sanskritist, writer of Latin 
essays, and now undergoing a sentence of impri¬ 
sonment for forgery. Under the orders of Govern¬ 
ment this individual is allowed special privileges 
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during his imprisonment. He is employed on literaiy 
work. The solitary wards, the industrial section 
where admirable carptits are made, the gunny bag 
weaving, and the purdah-making were all inspected. 

To the prolonged visit to tins very interesting jail, 
succeeded a visit to the not less interesting fort,— 
the old fort of Vellore,—built of massive granite stone, 
and simounded by a broad wet ditch, up to which 
gently slopes the grassy glads. Inside the fort the 
most beautiful specimen of architecture is the Kalyana- 
mantapam, or marriage-porch, the carvings of which 
are very remarkable. There are also large mansions in 
which State prisoners used to be kept, and here the 
ex-Zemindar of Palcondah, whose csise has more than 
once been before Parliament, lived for many years. 
The Governor conversed with him for some time and 


promised to consider a petition he is about to present 
to Government. He expressed himself very much 
pleased with his reception. He speaks no English, 
and is an infirm, but not imdignifiecl old gentleman. 
All that Government can do to alleviate his lot has 
been done for him. It is hopeless now to consider 
whether or not he should have been otherwise treated 
when a child. 

We lunched with the Sub-Collector, and there met 
the District Engineer, the Head Assistant CoUector, 
and others. After luncheon the school of the Free 
Church of Scotland had to be visited, and the tombs 
of the relatives of Tippu Sultan to be seen. There is 
a large Mussulman population in Velloro, many of 
whom draw stipends from Government in consider- 
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ation of their relationship to, or dependence upon, 
the ex-royal family of Mysore. 

After dining again in the little camp with Mr. 
Glenuy, we got into our railway carriageB, and, during 
the night, were carried on to Salom, which we reached 
in the early morning. Nothing at Vellore gave more 
pleaauj’e than the condition of the Central Jail, which 
is attributable chiefly to Colonel McLeod, its Superin¬ 
tendent, who has been in charge for many years. 

On the morning of the Ist of April, Mr. Mc- 
Watters, the Collector, the Judge, the Superintendent 
of Police, Mr. Cavendish, the Superintendent of Jail, 
and others met the Governor on the platform, and we 
soon started for Salem, which is about as far from the 
station as are Vellore, and most other populous places, 
along the Madras JRailway. Arches of flowers were 
erected across the road, and inscriptions in various 
languages put up. At the gateway of the town the 
Eev. Mi-. Foulkes, whose wife is one of the few 
European Zemindars, together with a deputation of 
citizens, stopped Lord Connemara to present him with 
an address. The streets were crowded to overflowing 
with people. Flowers, garlands, bags of scent were 
thrown on to the carriages. No one would have 
thought that as lately as 1882 the Hindus and 
Mussulmans of this town had been at daggers-drawTi, 
and that a riot bad ensued which called for the 
intervention of the Military before it was put down. 
Some of the mottoes on the arches were i-ather curious. 
At the hospital an archway bore the inscription 
“ Never say die ; ” at the Collector’s house there was 
another, Mens Sana in corpore sano. French, Latin, 
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Tamil, Sanslcrit and English proved insufficient to 
express all the feelings of the good people of Salem, 
who gave His Excellency a very handsome and very 
hearty reception. 

At 5 o’clock in the evening a Hindu address and 
a Mussulman address were presented, to both of which 
a reply was of course given. Next we went to see 
the mosque at -Shevapett, the proximate cause of ttie 
riots referred to above. The afternoon was occupied 
in acquiring information concerning the industrial and 
sanitary condition of the town, the various aspects 
of the railway question, the water-supply and other 
mutters, which it ivill take m uch time and much money 
to bring to a satisfactory conclusion. Sevenil matters 
of detail, w'hich were referred to in tho various ad¬ 
dresses presented, were also noted and an opportunity 
W'as taken to express an earnest hope that the Mussul¬ 
man commvuiity, here and elsewhere, would improve 
in education and advance in enterprise. 

At night a native entertainment was given at the 
Collector’s office, where the usual dances, and songs 

w'ere performed, and simg. 

Next rooming early the Central .Jail w'as inspected. 
One of the pinsoners had a petition to present, lie 
said he had often been in jail, in fact, could not keep 
out of it. No sooner was he released than he again 
got into mischief, he felt that he was a great expense 
to Governnient, and gave a great deal of trouble, and 
he could see nothing for it, but that ho should ho 
provided with an appouitment, and so settled for life. 

At the Dispensary little was elicited except the 
complaint of the Doctor, that the instruments supplied 
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by the Store Department of the India Office were, not 
so good as they might be. Enquiry has shown, how¬ 
ever, that such complaints seldom bear examination. 

One of the chief industries of Salem is weaving, 
which, it is feared, is rather in a depressed condition. 

In the afternoon the Governor, accompanied by the 
Collector, visited the weavers’ quarter, next inspected 
the Collector’s and Forest Offices, gave away prizes 
at the Salem College, and visited the London Mission 
School. 

After this fairly busy day, we dined at 7 o’clock 
and drove to the station, halting at a very fine archway 
erected by the late Station Master, and left at 9 o’clock 
for Coimbatore, where we arrived in the early morning 
on the 3rd of April, and where we were met by the 
Collector Mr. Willock, the Judge, Mr. Stokes, and 
many others. 

No time was lost in commencing business, and 
after a drive around the town, we visited the Normal 
School, the Taluk Office, and the Municipal market, 
where an address was presented by the Municipality, 
and where the leading natives of the town were intro¬ 
duced to His Excellency. In replying to this address, 
the Governor took the opportunity to say that though 
heads of villages might not, when acting in a judicial 
capacity, give universal satisfaction, the existing state 
of things M'as brought about by no less distinguished 
an authority than Sir Thomas Mtinro, and that he 
would have to consider the subject in all its bearings, 
and could not promise at present that any changes 
should be made. He thought, however, that it was 
probable that greater powers of supervision over the 
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Village Munsifs might be conceded to superior courts. 
A Bill to bring tliis about and to remedy other defects 
in the existing state of affairs will shortly be before 
the Legislative Coimcil. In fact where there is a 
x5ompetent Village Head, in whom the. people have 
contidcnce, he does a great deal of useful work. In a 
village in Tinnevelly, in which I resided, the sole 
European inhabitant, for upwards of a year, the 
Munsif, had a capital court-house, sat on a bench 
covered with green baize, conducted business with 
much dignity, did substantial justice, and always had 
his hands full. ^ . 

The jail w'as visited and various points were noted 
for communication to the Secretariat, more parti- 
•culaiiy concerning the treatment of juvenile criminals. 
The Goveniinent horse-breeding establishment received 
attention, six stallions wore inspected, and a dinner 
party concluded a long day. 

We slept in the train and awoke next morning 
at MettupAlaiyara at the foot of the Hills. On the 
way up the ghaut the Governor inspected the Burliar 
Gardens, where we wore met by Mr. Lawson, and 
afterwards proceeded to Coonoor, where the General 
Commandina: the Division and his Staff, Colonel Jago, 
Master of the Nflgiri Hounds, Mr. Burrows, the Col¬ 
lector, and many othei-s received us. After a brief 
halt for breakfast, we rode into Ootaoamimd, where 
an address of welcome was read by the Municipality at 
Charing Cross, who hoped that His Excellency would 
like the place, and were assured, in return, that he 
looked forward with great confidence to find a happy 
summer home among them on the N llgms. 
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CHAPTEE II. 


BELLAHY, ANANTAPUB, KUENOOL. 


Depirturo froni Ootecamund — Our party— At Mettapolliem— Anamalai 
Xlillfl—Sal'jm — Reniguiitu—Sacred Tirupati —Nellore State Railway — 
Kodur and Mainandur Reserves —Sir Dietrich Brandis—Cuddapah— 
Gantakal — ^Southern Mahratta Railway — Bellary —Raja of Sandur— His 
State — Lov^ — Military Hospital—Fort Church —Madras Cavalry Lines 
— Messrs. Sabapathy and Company’s mills — Sir Rfinmsawiny’s Lying-in 
Hospital — Thugs — Jin route to Hospett—Darojee tank—Our party— 
From Hospett to Vijianagar — An accident — A panther at large— Humpi 
ruins—Duarte Barlwsa — Old Vizianagar — Pampatiswami temple — Pic¬ 
turesque sights — Vigneswara Swami — Mantaj[)am8—Nizam’s frontier— 
Fallen temples — Elopliant stables — Doserted zenanas — Ryots’ indiifer- 
ence— Megasthenes on India— Vittalswami’s pagoda — Indian squirrels — 
I-#egend from Ramayana —Bathing ghaut— Torii-like monoliths— Ana- 
gundi—Coracles — Jain temples — Native club— London Mission scliools 
Bisters of the Convent of G-ood Shepherd — Entertaiiunont at Prince of 
WiiJos’ choultry—People’s Association addr(3fc’8—Technical education — 
Sanscrit address — Sham fight — Burmese dacoits— Oooty — Sir Thomas 
Mniiro’s tomb—A nantapur— Addresses at Munro’s cutcheny —Replies— 
Buckacherla project — Pamedy cloths — Dhannavaram silks—Address at 
High 8(3hool — Sir M. E. Grant Duff — Jubilee Park— People’s Association 
addj oss— Gooty foilress —Ascent of hill — A Mahratta General— Dhone — 
Toomot trees — Hindry — Sir Arth\ir Cotton’s canal— Kumool — Sunkesala 
— Canal jom.ney— Nawab of Banganapalle— His brother-in-law—Ad¬ 
dresses—Local water-fittppl} - Native ©nteiiainment —Nandyal— Yerra- 
malais—Tiaduct—Visit to Cuddapali postponed —Ascent of ghaut— 
Results of Tour. 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, the 26th 

July 1887, we* left 
camund and proceeded out 
of a raincloud to the sun¬ 
shine of 

whence we descended into 
the heat of the lower regions of Coimbatore. 


Coonoor, ten miles. 


Oota- 


• H.E. the T^rd Connemara. 

Mr. J. D. Roes, Private Secretary. 
Major Stewart-Mackenzie, 9th 
Lancers, jMilitary Secretory. 
Captain Wyndham Quin, 16th 
Lancers, A.D.C. 
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Next morning, at 4 o’clock, the English mail waa 
delivered at Arkonam, v^here we breakfasted. At 10 
o’clock we proceeded by the ordinary train, through 
Kai'vetnagar Zemindari, to llenigimta, the station for 
the sacred to\m of Timpati, which has recently be¬ 
come the junction for the State Eailway to Nellore, 
wliich, it is hoped, will enable the Government of 
Madras to grapple more effectually with famine, should 
it unhappily again attack us, and wldch opens out 
a tract of country hitherto cut off from the district 
served by the railway. The Enginticrs employed on 
the rtiilway, here explained the progress of the line 
over which at pr(!sent goods are being canied, and 
which, in a month or twm hence, will, it is hoped, be 
open for jmssenger traffic. Mr. Higgens, the Forest 
Officer, had come hither to accompany us to Cuddapah, 
and, on the way through the Kodur and Maniandur 
Keserves, he described the operations now in progress 
in connection wuth fore.st preservation in those and 
other adjoining localities, of which he has special 
knowledge, having serv'ed in the Cuddapah district 
ft)r some ten years, and having himself bc'en in charge 
of the forest operations in the district for five years, 
like myself, he had sat at the feet of Sir Dietrich 
Brandis, nnder the spell of whose energy and ability, 
a love of forest business sinks deep into the soul. 

Arrived at Cuddapah, w e were met by the Collec¬ 
tor, Mr. Gabriel Stokes, the Judge, Superintendent of 
Police, and others. Mr. Stokes then took us for a 
drive when we saw the new office being built for the 
Collector, and the chief sights of the town, in which 
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olera in a mild fomi M'as present. Tlie large tank 
adjoining the Collector’s house was quite dry, though 
there were signs of rain along the line as it passed 
over fields cultivated with cholum, indigo, raggi, and 
other crops. After dining at the Collector’s and 
learning tliat cholera w'as on the decrease, we ‘went to 
our carriages, which were shunted off into a siding on 
the railway, until 1-30 a.m., when the mail train from 
Madras took us on to Ountakal. At Guntakal j mic¬ 
tion, whence the branch line to Bellars’^ loaves the main 
Madras line, we were met by Messrs, Wilkinson and 
MeClouhin, of the Southern Mahratta Eailway Com¬ 
pany, -who gave us much information concerning the 
proposed extension of that railway to join the Mysore 
line, which has since been completed, and concerning 
the traffic on the section thereof wliich extends from 
Gadag to Hudgi, which, he said, was satisfactory and 
increasing. It will be remembered that the line from 
Guntakal to Bellary has quite recently been made 
over to the Southera Maliratta Eailway, the broad- 
gauge line having been taken up and the rail laid 
down on the Indian metre gauge—the gauge on wiiich 
the whole of Southern Mahratta system is constructed. 
After passing through a plain of black cotton soil, 
relieved by little droogs, or rocky hills, at intervals, 
we reached Ilellary at 10-45, where the Collector, 
Mr. Winterbothain, the Judge, Mr. Goldingham, the 
officers commanding the different regiments and bat¬ 
teries stationed at Bellary, and a large number of 
persons were assembled. A guard of honour of the 
Bedfordshire Eegiment was drawn up on the platfom. 
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where the Municipal Commissioners presented an 
address, which was briefly acknowledged, 

AJ'ter this the party drove to the Collector’s house 


with an escort of the 2nd Madras Lancers. At 4 p.m., 
the Kaja of the tiny valley of Sandur came to pay 
his respfects and present his gift or nazzar. The State 
of Sandiu- is an intei’esting srmival of the Mahratta 
dominion. Within his 160 square miles, the Eaja 
has plenary powers extending to life and death, subject 
to the approval of the Madras Government. He is a 
comely, frank, and well-mannered yoiurg man, speaking 
Hindustani well, and a very little English. With 
him were two of his relations and his Dewan or 
Minister, Mr, Firth. Lord Connemara told the Eaja 
that ho was glad to hear tliat things were going on 
^ ' well in his little State, and that it would be the 
constant aim of the British Government to afford every 
protection to Native States, which represent the old 
families and past history of the country. To this the 
Eaja replied that he not only dwelt secure urrder the 
shadow of the British Eaj, brrt was, in fact, British 
himself, and was not to be spoken of as separate. HiS 
Excellency said he hoped to welcome the Eaja one 
day at Madras, and then he and his relatives departed, 
after presenting a number of trays of flowers, sweet¬ 
meats, betel, raisins, and the like, all of which were 
touched by the Governor. 

To this function succeeded a levde, at which all 
the chief European and native inhabitants of the town 
and district were presented to the Governor, who 
spoke a few words, in almost every case, to those 
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roduced. Th.e native oflficers of the regiments quar¬ 
tered at Bellary also filed past. The business and 
pleasures of the day were not yet over, and at ^ past 5 
came a garden party at which the ladies of the station 
were presented. The country around Bollary, which 
not long since liad presented an arid and burnt-np 
appearance, was now fairly green and not unpleasant to 
look at. 

Next morning, the 29th, at g past 6, there was 
a parade of the troops of the garrison. The 2nd 
Madras Lancers, Field Batteries S/I and G/II, Koyal 
Artillery, the 6th Madras N ative Infantry, and a wing 
of the Bedfordshire Eegiment, the other wing of which 
is in Madras, were on parade. Afterwards His Excel¬ 
lency, in company w’ith Colonel Parsons, Officiating 
Brigadier-General, inspected the Military hospital—a 
fine building adjacent to the Parade Ground. The 
Fort Chm’ch was next visited, in company with Mr. 
Williams, the Chaplain, and, lastly, before returning 
home for breakfast, the lines of the Madias Cavalry 
Eegiment. Colonels Parsons and Galloway explained 
the internal economy of the regiment, and the Veteri¬ 
nary Surgeon, who was present, testified to the healthi¬ 
ness of BeUary, as a station for horses. At 1 o’clock, 
the Mills of Messrs. Sabapathy and Co. were visited, 
and Mr. Sabapathy and some of his partners showed 
Lord Connemai’a over the extensive works and ex¬ 
plained the uses of the elaborate machinery. Up 
till now' spinning only w’as effected in these mills, 
but, of late, cloths have been woven which are in large 
demand for local use. At 4 p.ir., the Civil Hospital 





j^iid the District Jail claimed attention. His Excel¬ 
lency was much interested hy his visit to the formei 
institution, and suggested the addition of a Lying-in 
Hospital similar to that attached to the Monegar 
Choultry at Madras hy the bounty of Sir Eamaswami 
Moodelliar, One of the patients at the hospital had 
endeavoured to burn himself by diinldng kerosine oil 
and then setting fire to his clothes. A .sad case was 
that of a pilgrim on his return from Ramesvaram to, 
Benares, whose strength failed him by the way. Such 
cases are by no means uncommon in tliis district. 
The poorer pilgrims succumb, on the road, to disease 
and fatigue, and their miseries are frequently alle¬ 
viated in institutions such as these. At the Jail, two 
venerable-looking prisoners, who had been convicted 
as Thugs and had spent 30 years in prison, seemed, 
at first sight, to be fitting subjects for mercy, as did 
a State prisoner from Malabar; but here, as in the 
case of Lord Lytton’s Erontier petitioner, the consti¬ 
tuted authorities have first to bo consulted. After a 
brief visit to the European Club, there was only just 
time to keep an engagement to dine with the Bedford¬ 
shire Regiment, to which succeeded a veiy enjoyable 
dance given hy the residents of the station at the 
Masonic Hall. Tlie Governor replied briefly to the 
kindly words of welcome uttered, on behalf of the 
hosts, by Mr. Goldingbam, the Bistrict Judge. Dis¬ 
tances ai-e very great in Bellary, and, at 2 a.m., when 
'the party retired to bed, aU its members thought 
they had done a pretty good day’s wmrk. 

Next morning, at 11, a start was made for Hos- 
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pot by the Southem Mahi’atta Eailway, and the greater 
part of the thi-oe and-a-hulf hoars occupied in accom¬ 
plishing the 40 miles that intervened v-eni spent in 
getting through arrears of papers which had accuinn- 
lated in the hands of the Private Secretary in the last 
two days. There was time, however, to observe the 
country as we passed through it, and the most notice¬ 
able featui-es were the Darojee tank, and the flomishing 
little forest reser\’e abutting on its waterspread. Besides 
the members of the Governor’s staff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Winterbotham, Mr. and Mra. Campbell, and Major 
Vernon accompanied the party. On eitlier side of the 
raibvay were fields of yonng oholnm all the way. 
After lunching at the station, we drove in our own 
caiTiages the seven miles intervening between Hospet 
and Kamalapur, one of the tM'o little villages which 
now mark the site of the once famous city of Vijia- 
nagnr. On the Avay one of our carriages broke down, 
the axle giving way. This damage was speedily 
repaired, in a temporary fashion, by the resourceful 
natives of the place. On the way we got news of the 
presence of a panther in the rocks har d by, and most 
of our party went off with rifles and police carbines 
to shoot it. The animal, frightened by this war-like 
demonstration, and oven more so by the crow'd of 
natives who surrounded the cave in which he had 
been seen to take refuge, declined to leave it, though 
efforts were made to smoke him out, and wony and 
frighten him out in every conceivable way. 

' On the morning of the Slst, soon after daybreak, 
’ we drove to Pampapatiswarai temple at Hampi, the 
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other of the two villages in the ruins of \ ijianagui. 
Duarte Barbosa, a traveller of the 16th century, whose 
works have been published by the Hakluyt Society, 
gives a most interesting account of the glories of 
Vijianagur before it was sacked by the king of 
Beejapore, the ruins of whose capital are briefly 
referred to at the end of chapter XIII. Amongst 
other things, he says that the long was always waited 
upon by women, and that the‘fairest ladies in tho 
kingdom foUowed the camp in war, so that the brave 
who distinguished themselves in battle might at once 
receive their reward. The editor of the volume in the 
Hakluyt series above referred to, has pointed out that 
Plato provided in his Eepublic, that the bravest men 
might kiss, and be kissed by the loveliest women, 
without stint or reserve. 

A good road wound round the rocky hills, on 
which, and between which, and around which, tho 
great city once extended. A channel from the Tun- 
gabhadi-a, on the banks of which river the city stood, 
iirigates the deserted site. Hence it is that, unlike 
the”ruins of most of the cities of old times, those of 
Vijianagur present a pleasing and attractive aspect 
to the traveller. After passing ruined temples and 
many-pillared hostelrics, the mins of a columned haU 
stand close by the road, and here the rice-cultivation 
presses up to the deserted dwelling. Xext, a long 
and regular street of ruined pavilions is reached, 
between which lies a green cluster of cocoanut trees 
which glisten in tho morning sun. The ground is 
everyu'here uneven, and on most of the little hills are 
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gigantic boulders with tiuy temples perched upon the 
upper stones, and below cavern dwellings, partly 
natural and partly carved. At one point on the road¬ 
side is a colossal image of Vignesvaraswami, the god 
who removes obstacles; and a little beyond this is the 
main street, at one end of which is the Sivite temple 
of Fampapatiswami, whose hearth is still warm and 
to v^hose festival tens of thousands of natives still 
flock in the spring. In a broad and handsome street, 
flanked on either side, as everywhere in this historic 
city, by pillared halls or rnantapamsj are crowded 
together the few native huts that make up the modem 
village of Harapi. To the west of this street flows 
the Tungabhadra, and, at the lower end thereof, a 
flight of steps leads over a saddle, on the other side of 
which is a valley between the rocky hills, leading 
again to the river, tlu’ongh a street like that just de¬ 
scribed, and with the usual temple at the end remote 
from the water. Above this rises a hill of gieater 
height and of easier access than most of those around. 
By the roughest of stone stei)s you may ascend to the 
little temple that cro-wns its summit, whence a fine 
view can be obtained of the ruined city, as a whole. 
On every side you see fallen temples and pavilions, 
and rocky hills covered with huge boulders, and little 
valleys below them marked like chessboards with 
small square fields of rice divided by little green 
banks. At one point the remains of an ancient bridge 
may be seen leading across to the dominions of the 
Jnizam of IIyd<'rabad, between whose t('r]-itories and 
ours the ri\cr is the boundary. AYoods, or, as one 
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would say in India, gardens, of cocoanut trees relieve 
the monotony of cultivation, and across the river in the 
Nizam’s oountiy nothing meets the eye but a tangle 
of rocky hdls and stony valleys between. On almost 
every hill were huge rocking stones—or stones that 
looked as if they might have rocked—poised across 
larger horizontal rocks. Such stones exist nowhere 
else, unless it be in the fabulous city of Kor, of which 
we have lately hoard so much. On many of these 
rocks are little kiosques, three pillars and a hood, light 
and au 7 structures that a breath of wind might, you 
would say, almost lift into river or valley below. 
Elephant stables, zenanas, where squirrels and blood- 
suckei-s revel in the former home of beauty and in¬ 
trigue, concert hall and council chamber, make up a 
vision of the past, while armmd it the patient and 
conkmted ryot cultivates his ric>e and cocoanuts, thinks 
little of the past, and, notwithstanding his supposed 
passion for representative government, absolutely 
nothing of the future. His indifference is sublime. 
Is it not recorded that, when Mussulman and Hindu 
were fighting for supremacy in the south of India, 
he went on with his cultivation and barely took 
the trouble to ask who had gained the day, and did 
not Mcgasthenes take note of a similar phenomenon 
upwards of 2,000 years ago? 

The finest of the temples lie.s in one of the most 
solitary' of the clefts in the hills of heaped-up boulders 
of gneiss. The carving and the architecture of Vit- 
talswanii’s pagoda are not suipassed in the south of 
India, Three large white monke.y.s were in posses- 
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sioii, and tiiey made vay with reluctance for two 
Europeans. There are no boys about here, and, if 
, there were, Hindu boys do not tlirow stones at animals. 
Monkeys and squirrels therefore walk about with the 
confidence begotten of experience. Not the English 
squirrel, but a small and pretty bejist Avith three gold 
marks down his back. These are the marks of the 
fingers of Rama, w'ho once stroked his ancestor, in 
token of appreciation, since which day all squiiTels 
wear a coat of the same pattern. On the path leading 
fi’om this temple to the steps of the bathing ghdt is a 
stone arch, one transverse and two upright monoliths, 
curiously like the Torii found in front of every Shinto 
temple in Japan, but here said to have been used as 
scales on Avhich to weigh rich pilgrims, who had to 
give to the god their own weight in gold. In all 
these ruins the siicred banyan {Ficus reiigiosa) hurries 
on the w'ork of destruction. It sprouts in the clefts 
of the temples, and twines around the stones to the 
ultimate destniction of the edifice it adorns. The 
m;mgo and the tamarind, loss sacred and destructive, 
beautify the precincts of the lioly places. 

Our camp here as elsewhere was most comfortable, 
thanks to the excellent arrangements made by the 
sei-vants under the direction of the Militai-y Secretary. 
Captain Wyndliam-Quin, Avhen he awoke every morn¬ 
ing, would send his servant to “ see if PoUiam butler 
was there, and if so, to ask him where we are, and 
W'here we are going next.” Such confidence had we 
in our native retainer. 

At Anagundi, on the other side of the Tunga- 
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likadra, dwell some representatives of the fallen house 
of Vijiaiiagui". Across the river is a ferry J the transit 
is accomplished in coracles, round hamboo-haskets 
made water-tight by buffalo hides. You Avould find 
little difference between them and the coracle of the 
Severn, or tho gouffa of the Tigris, each of which 
appears, at fii-si sight, in its own way, unique. 


I pass over the Jain temples and a modem Hindu 
temple, on the sloping steps of which you may see 
the graceful Brahmin woman emerging like a Hindu 
Venus from the river with all her dripping garments 
clinging roiuid her shapely form. Two pleasant days 
have been spent in visiting these ruins, hut two pages 
of desci-iption may prove too much. Midday on the 
third day, the Ist of August, we started back for 
BeUary, driving to Hospet, wdiere, as at Kamalapur, 
cholera, now, as iii the palmy days of Vijianagur, one 
of the scourges of the country, had made its dreaded 
appearance. At Hospet an Assistant to tho Magis¬ 
trate of tho BeUary distnet, with his Avife, lives in a 
Mussahiuin tomb which has been converted into a 
dwelling-house. Nothing can he less sepulchral, 
nevertheless, than the air of the place or the appear¬ 
ance of its inhahitauts. 

Aitived at Bollarj', room was just found for a 
little rest, and nest day, on the 2nd, the usual roimd 
commenced of functions, inspections, and intervdews. 
The People’s Association, by their chosen delegates, 
had something to say about irrig-ation projects, the 
conduct of public atfaiis, and w'hat not; the native 
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'o^ials, who desii-cd inten'iewa, had also to be re¬ 
ceived. 

In the afternoon, the first place to visit w'as 
the Native Club, where lawyers, merchants, Govom- 
meut ofiicials, and other native gentlemen of Bellary 
toAvn, play billiards, read the papers, and abuse the 
Goveminont, just like Knglislimen. Next came the 
Inndon Mission Schools, where some hundi'ods of 
Canarese and Telugu boys are educated Englishwise. 
The Bible is taught in the school; but there is no 
effort made to convei't the pupils. One of the senior 
boys read an address, in which ho said that all the 
boys were His Excellency’s children. Lord Conne¬ 
mara, in reply, said it wjis true that, in one sense, he 
was the father of a very large family of over thirty 
millions; that, in any case, he hoped that all his 
children who were studying in that school would pass 
the examinations for which they might go up, and, if 
they failed, would try again. The Convent of the 
Good Shepherd proved a most interesting institution, 
and the Sisters, clad in white serge and black hoods, 
had made their surroundings, in the hideous canton¬ 
ment of Bellaiy, as charming as spotless cleanliness 
and good taste could make them. A pleasant dinner 
with the 2nd Madras Lancere, which regiment had 
recently returned from Burma, was not the last event 
of the day, for, to it succeeded an entei-tainment at the 
Native Hostelry, or Choultry, built to commemorate 
the visit of the Prince of Wales. Here a long address 
was read by the People’s Association, dealing with 
irrigation, the alleged corruption of native officials. 
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and other subjects. To this the Goremor replied 
promising to look further into the Tnngabhadra pro¬ 
ject, ■with wliich he was already acquainted, and, with 
reference to what was said about the native officials, 
to consider the rules relating to the length of the 
tenure of their appointments in one locality. His 
Excellency expressed himself strongly averse to fre¬ 
quent changes. 

We went to bed with songs in Canarese, Telugu, 
and Hindustani ringing in our eara, and, after a short 
night, got up early on the 3rd of August to visit 
the Protestant Orphanage and the High School, and 
to breakfast with the 6th Madras Infantry. At the 
Orphanage, occasion w'as taken to express satisfaction 
at the practical turn that education took in that 
institution, where a carpentry class for boys is main¬ 
tained. At the High School, a Sanscrit address, 
composed in honour of the Governor, was read by one 
of the masters. 

In the afternoon, a native officer of the 2nd 
Madras Lancers gave an entertainment, to which all 
our party were bidden. The most interesting event in 
the programme was a realistic representation of the 
capture of a village of Burmese dacoits by a squadron 
of the regiment, which has recently retm-ned from 
that country. With leaves and palms a sham village 
was made, from behind which the dacoits fusilladed 
the advancing Lancers, who came on, nevertheless, 
accompanied by their interpreter, in the national cos¬ 
tume, mounted on a Pegu pony. The dacoits were 
speedily routed, and, as they ran away, when caught, 
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threw themselves on the ground before the horses’ 
fore legs, and cried for mercy. The chief of the 
dacoits, the Boh, was finally tried for his life, found 
guilty, and executed on the spot with summary mili¬ 
tary justice. After which he got up, and A'^aUced 
home, and we went to dress for dinner. The inter¬ 
preter on the Pegu pony was a great feature of the 
show, and no one could be shot or even aimed at, till 
this functionary declared him to be the right man. 

Next morning, Thursday, 4th, at 5 o’clock, a 
large assembly of Bellary people and not a few ladies 
got up to see His Excellency leave and bid him good¬ 
bye, and, before 10 o’clock, the train drew up at 
Gooty within sight of the liigh and precipitous rock, 
the abandoned fort on the top of which has, in its day, 
played no unimportant a part in the history of the 
Ceded Districts. In the cemetery at the foot of the 
hill is the cenotaph of Sir Thomas Munro, whose 
remains were transferred to Madras, and who died at 
a village 15 miles away, while taking a last fond look 
at the people of this part of the country, for whose 
welfare he had, long before he became Governor of 
Madras, laboured so wisely and so Avell. 

It is a hot drive of 32 miles, between fields of 
young cholum and castor-oil, along a road bordered 
with acacias, which, at one point, crosses the now dry 
bed of the Penn^r, to Anantapur, the capital of a new 
district lately created out of a portion of Bellary. 
Everything here is quite new, and you step out of the 
house door into a Avildemess. However, there was 
much to be learnt about the condition of the people, 
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tho incidence of the extra taxation recently introduced 
under Lord Ilipon’s self-government scheme, about 
the Forest Department, the new buildings which Gov¬ 
ernment is erecting at large expense, and many other 
subjects of the like £md of a different nature. 

Tho district, though till lately only a piece of 
Bcllaiy, is 5,000 odd very dry square miles in extent. 
The Goveinor spent the gi-eater part of the day in 
going through railway and irrigation schemes with 
Colonel Ha.stcd, and Mr. Nicholson, officers who know 
the district wadi, and have its w'clfaro much at heart. 
In the afternoon, no less than four addi-esses were 
presented on the classic ground of Munro’s office. 
In reply to those addresses, Ilis Excellency said what 
pleasure it gave him to visit the scenes of the earlier 
career of that distinguished administrator, whose ex- 
amx>le he thought every one in high office in India 
would do well to imitate. Ho promised that the 
Bukacherla Inigation Project should be reconsidered 
in the light of the new suggestions now made; and 
the various points touched in the different addresses 
were replied to in the guarded mamier necessary, as 
great care has to he taken not to raise false hopes, 
or to accept too readily statements which, however 
plausible and made in perfect good faith, are merely 
cx parte statements. The cloths of Pamidy and the 
silks of Dliarinavaram were hung around the room. 
Tho native gentlemen present W'ere introduced to His 
Excellency, who next proceeded to the High School, 
where, as irsual, an address W'as received and answered. 
Lord Connemara took the ojjportunity to say that the 
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establishment of the school was due to the visit of 
his distinguished predecessor Sir M. E. Gnint Duff. 
The Jubilee Park, in which, as in other good works, 
Mr. Nicholson is so much interested, the hospital, the 
. new Collector’s office, which seems at present all too 
grand for the place, were next inspected. The 
Assistant Commissioner of Salt Rcwenue’ had] waiitod 
on His Excellency, in the course of the day, for the 
purpose of discussing the rise in the price of salt, 
which was referred to in the addresses, and which, it 
is to be hoped, is due, as the Governor trusted, “ to 
local and temporary causes only.” In the big" tank, 
there was unfortunately not a drop of water; but on 
the way back to Gooty, next morning, signs of rain 
w'ere manifest, and when we got to our camp, the 
tents were wet through and tlirough. 

In the afternoon the People’s Association presented 
an addi-ess of an ordinary character with the usual 
references to inigation works, and to the grateful 
recollection in which Sir Thomas Munro lives in the 
memory of the inhabitants, and not less Robertson, 
whose memory is as green as are the trees which he 
planted all over the country. Within sight of tb^ 
foiteess of Gooty, the central point around which 
Mahratta, Mussulnmn and Hindu have often fought, 
and which, though frequently attacked, has never 
actually been taken. His Excellency admonished the 
members of the deputation to remember that taxation 
was certainly not less light in the days of rapine and 
of plunder, than it is now when life and property are 
seciu’e. During dinner the blessed rain, for which 
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wo were all wishing, came down in torrents, testing 
the power of our tents to a considerable extent. The 
lights attracted innumerable animals, things creeping 
and things flying, and by the time coffee arrived very 
little of the table cloth could be seen. The most 
prominent animals were flying ants, which shed their 
wings, and seemed to get on quite as well without 
thorn, but thousands of these appendages strewed the 
table ; and they say that the natives collect them and 
make them into cuny. By-and-by frogs came to eat 
the insects, and other animals to eat the frogs, remind¬ 
ing one of Edwin Arnold’s lines in the “ Light 
of Asia ”: 


‘‘ How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 

And kite on both ; and how the fish-hawk robbed 
The fish-tiger of that which it had seized; 

The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did chase 
The jewelled butterflies; till everywhere 
Hack slew a slayer and in turn was slain,— . 

Life living upon death.*’ 


The rain made the ascent of the Mil next morning all 
the cooler. A fair road ascends to the ruins of the 
haiTacks, w’here quite lately Mr. Smith, sergeant of the 
Soyal Engineers, came on duty for the purpose of 
blowing up guns, and Mrs. Smith,” for so he describes 
his mission in tire book at the travellers’ rest-house. 
The roughly-paved road is made of quartz, and of a 
piuple-tinted stone like Egyptian porphyry. There 
are deep reservoirs and wells in every available place, 
and springs, if you may believe the people here, in the 
castellated top of the rocky precipice that forms the 
top of the hill. Here, on a little platform hanging 
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over a sheer rock, a Maliratta General, according to 
tradition, played for their lives with his captives, and 
hurled them over the precipice if they lost. The rest 
of the day was spent in writiug English letters, in 
disposing of office-papers, and in getting ready for a 
start. 

Next morning, August 8th, soon after 6 o’clock, 
Mr. Nicholson and Colonel and Mrs. Stuart saw us 
start for Kurnool, At Guntakal we hud to change 
again to the new Bellary-Kistna State Eailway, and 
proceed along the single metre gauge line 43 miles 
to Dhouc, where the Collector of Kurnool, Mr. Kough, 
and the Superintendent of Police met us. After 
lunching at Dhone we proceeded to drive the 33 miles 
that intervene between the railway and the capital of 
the district. The country was green and the crops of 
cholum and castor-oil looked much more advanced 
than they had in Anantapur and Bellary. There were 
the numerous little forests of f^oma trees in the beds 
of the tanks. A herd of antelope ran alongside the 
carriage, at a distance of a few hundred yards, for 
perhaps a mile, and along the road, at intervals, all the 
way to Kurnool, were stationed men holding rod flag^, 
and at the arillages were triumphal arches with inscrip¬ 
tions. A mile or two before the town was reached, 
throngs of mitives, in their holiday clothing, began to 
line the roads, and from the gateway to the Collector’s 
house was one continuous well-dressed, good-tempered 
<Towd, which proved more demonstrative in its welcome 
than is usual with Asiatics. 

The Ilindry is crossed by a fine bridge, and the 





aqueduct of the Kiu-nool canal—an ill-fated M'ork, 
which, initiated by Sir Arthui' Cotton, was begun in 
1863, and in 1882 was transferred, imder a decree of 
the Coxiit of Chancery, to the Secretary of State, the 
works being purcliased by Government for over a 
million pounds sterling. The Secretary of State paid 
the Company .£1,779,000 for the canal, the amount 
actually spent on it, and it now costs some £15,000 a- 
year to keep up, and yields a return of about £6,000. 
Irrigation is not practised much in the coimtiy through 
which the canal flows, and food-grains grow therein in 
ordinary years without other help than that of the 
rains from heaven; hence the failure of this great 
enginooring work, which Government is sparing no 
efforts to convert into a moderate success. The first 
thing to bo done in Kumool was to inspect the head- 
W'orks of the canal at Sunkesala, 17 miles up the 
river, and the Governor, accompanied by the Chief 
Engineer, accordingly started for this purpose next 
morning (9th). 

The journey up the canal was uneventfid, but 
for the slaughter of a crocodile, who, as he sunned 
himself on the bank, was shot from the boat. The 
10th was a busy day, beginning with the reception of 
the Nawab of Banganapalle, who, hko the Eaja of 
Sandin’, is the Liliputian king of 160 square miles of 
counti’y. He is a fime-looking man, who drives himself 
about in a mail phaeton, and whose chief object in life 
is to obtain a salute. His hrother-in-law wms a more 
interesting person, and when the Governor asked him 
if he was a sport.sman, which he looked all over, 
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that lie prefeiTed shooting to anything except 
fighting. His Excellency observed that these were 
,the times of peace, and that it was necessary to find 
some other occupation, but the Nawab’s brother-in-law 
replied that that was true, but if occasion should offer 
be was quite ready, for he much prefeiTed fighting to 
anything else. So saying, ho held up liis curved 
scimitar %nth damascened handle and crimson velvet 
sheath, and said that this weapon was always at Her 
Majesty’s disposal. Lord Connemara said he was sure 
of it, and asked the Naw'ab if it had been long in the 
family, to wliich he replied that it had been his 
father’s and his grandfather’s, and had often been 
unsheathed in battle. This fire-eater looked the charac¬ 
ter he assumed. His moustaches were fiercely brushed 
upwards, and bristled all around his mouth. He was 
very tall and very big and enveloped in innumerable 
white muslin petticoats. All these he tucked about 
him with solicitude, w'hen he rode off on a white horse 
as bravely caparisoned, as ho himself was dressed. 
Around him were spearmen and pikemen and banner- 
men, a motley and barbarous crew. 

After him came many other less interesting person¬ 
ages, among whom, however, wo must not reckon the 
representative of the family which, as lately as 1840, 
ruled in this district. He is in feeble health, and said 
he feared he should not live much longer to enjoy his 
pension. Indeed, he doubted if ever he should be 
able to pay a visit to the Governor again. 

Then came addresses from the Municipality and 
from various Associations. These, though important 
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and intereating from an administrative point of view, 
ai’o all very much alike, and do not bear repetition in 
a general account of a journey. 

The drive around the to^vn in the evening was 
full of interest. The streets were very prettily deco¬ 
rated, and the flat-roofed houses were thronged with 
interested spectators. Here and there the ruined 
palaces of Nawabs, and the fallen bastions of the 
ruined fort spoke of the past. At present one of the 
most important qtiestions in Kurnool is that of the 
water-supply. The Timgabhadra water is brought in 
a channel from the river and distributed about the 
toAvn. It is not, however, protected by pipes from con¬ 
tamination by subsoil drainage, and the municipality 
has a scheme, hitherto not fully matured or developed, 
for its protection and its improvement. Another 
allegation is that leakage from these channels has 
increased the fever, for which, and for cholera at 
different times, tho place has had an unenviable repu¬ 
tation. It is curious to note that, while everywhere 
else the cry is for water, in Kumool, where there 
is enough and to spare, complaints are made of the 
effects of too much of it. Some of the cisterns were 
inspected by the Governor, in company with the Chief 
Engineer for Imgation and the local medical ofRoer. 
In tlie evening there was a native entertainment given 
by a rich cotton merchant of the place, A native 
band played the Roast Beef of Old England, and 
various other English tunes, in very good time. 

Rain had fallen during the previous day, and there 
was some doubt as to whether we should be able 
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to cross the river and get back to the railway. The 
journey, however, was successfully accomplished, and 
then wo travelled up the llellary-Kistna State Eailway, 
as far as it is opened, to Naudyal, a large place which is 
desirous of being made the capital of the district. The 
line passes tlirough the Yerramalais, by many a pic- 
turesqxie curve, through low scrub jungle, to reach the 
plain in which Nandyal is situated. At all stations 
along the road, crowds of natives were assembled to 
receive the Governor, with music and dancing and other 
demonstrations. Arrived at Nandyal, the Engineers 
took possession of the party, and, after the receipt of 
an address in a very handsomely decorated waiting- 
room at the railway, they ran the train down to their 
own quarters, and here the day’s march of GO miles 
came to an end, but not the day’s business, for a 
native enteitainraent was to take place in the evening, 
at which all were present. On the morning of August 
12th, at 4 A.M., the Governor with Colonel Hasted and 
Mr. La Touche, after a nm of two hours, arrived in 
the middle of the Jungle, and at the end of the line. 
They then got out and went about five miles in a 
trolly, out of which Lord Connemara was once upset, 
down to the village, which has epnmg up since the 
works on the \iaduet and tunnel have been com¬ 
menced. The viaduct will be a large iron girder 
supported upon masonry about 200 feet down the 
valley. There was no time to visit the tunnel which 
is a mile further on. On the summit of the ghaut 
nothing could be more beautiful than the vast wooded 
hills, but there is no population, as the district is 





pestilential from fever. The scenery recalls, in some 
features, the hilly couutrj^ of New Brunswick. 


Unhappily the jungle which makes it beautiful, 
makes it unhealthy. Generally 50 and occasionally 
7 6 per cent, of the men working on the line are down 
with fever. 

The programme had included a visit to Cuddapah, 
where a question of interest concerning the water- 
supply to the town is imder discussion 5 but a serious 
outbreak of cholera having occurred there just when 
we were due, it was considered, by the Collector, the 
medical authorities, and the GoA'^emment, unsafe for 
any travellers to halt there. Objections that apply to 
individual travellers apply a thousandfold in the case 
of the Governor, Avith whom and about whom Euro¬ 
peans collect by tens or hundreds, and natives by 
thousands. 

It Avas A\T[th great regret that this portion of the 
lour was perforce postponed, but not abandoned, and 
a return made to the Nilgiris, We clianoed upon 
a perfect day to ascend the ghaut. White fleecy 
clouds lay here and there on the green woods that 
clothe the slopes of the mountains, and the bamboos 
across the Amlley looked like gigantic gretm feathers, 
glistening with. deAV in the morning sun, as a slight 
breeze swayed them now and again. The countiy 
betAveen Arkonam and Salem on the way back to the 
Hills is very interesting. Groves of mango and 
tamarind trees afford frequent shade to those who 
wish to camp out, and raggi and other crops were 
green and flourishing. The nmnber of Mussulmans 
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seen at tlie stations along the way is accounted for by 
the fact that the tanning of skins is largely carried on 
in the adjacent villages. 

However, in thcs course of the three weeks that 
had elapsed since we left the seat of Government, 
three districts had been visited exclusive of Cuddapah, 
a short halt at the capital town of which distiict had 
also been made, on the way to Bellary. 

The new district of Anantapur and its new build¬ 
ings had been seen ; the large and important military 
and civil station of Bellary had been thoroughly 
inspected; Kumool, with its canal, had been visited, 
and the progress of the all-important Bellary-Kistna 
State Eailway liad been noted on the spot. 

Add to these results the information acquired on 
an infinite variety of subjects connected with general 
admiuistration, and the acquaintance made of many 
district officers, some of whom seemed to justify the 
recent description in the Times of the Indian Civil 
Service as “ unique in the history of human goveni- 
ment,” and you have the record of three weeks plea- 
stintly and, it is hoped, profitably spent. 
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Brahmin Surveyor’s adventures—Murder—Remarkable incident—Agri¬ 
cultural labourers—Captain and Lady Eva Wyndham Quin—Shower 
of rose-water—Uetum from Poriyar—Departure—Dindigul water-worka 
and cigar manufactory—Mr. Heimpel—German ontexprizo—At Trichi- 
^ nopoly—Srirangam—Central jail—Health of convicts—Raja of Pudu- 

kottah—Mr. Seehayya Sastiyar, C.S.X.—Grand (utkicut—Addiesees— 
Entertainment at Jesuits’ College—Lords Dalbousie and Mayo—At 
Tanjore—Pahu^—Jail-Palace libnvry—Late Dr. Burnell, C.l.E.— 
Subjects of addrossos—'Arrival at Madras. 

A RECENT arrival at Ootacamund from England said, 
after weeks of rain, that as soon as one monsoon was 
finished, another was waiting aroimd the corner. 
To weeks of south-west monsoon succeeded a few fine 
days, and on the night of the 2ud and early nionang 
of the 3rd October, the first bxu'st of the noilh-east 
monsoon came on, and it appeared at one time as if wo 
could hardly start according to om' programme. 

At noon, however, on the 3rd October 1887 we* 

• His Excoitency the i^rd Conne- left Ootacamuiid for the last 

time this year for Nadu- 

Mr. Roes, Private Secretaiy. 

Captain Wingtield, 7tli liuesars^ VRtlini CYl TO^utc for tll6 

Wynad. The Coinmander- 
in-Chief and all the Civil and Militaiy officers of 
Goveniment assembled to wish the Governor good¬ 
bye, and many ladies were present. Lady Connemai’a 
took His Excellency for the first few miles in her 
carriage, and then a ride of 17 miles over rolling- 
downs, between which nestle the little woods called 
sholas, brought us to the great Cinchona estates of 
the Madras Government at Naduvatam. These had 
already been inspected by the Governor on a previous 
occasion, and no more need be said here than that this 
enterprise of the Gox’^mment has been chiefly insti-u- 
mental in demonstrating the fitness of the soil and 



climate of the Nflgiris for the cultivation of Cinchona. 
Experiments with new and valuable varieties are 
constantly being tried, and at present the Director, 
Mr. liowson, late Professor of Botany at Oxford, is 
engaged in manafacturing a febrifuge, in which, it is 
hoped, the- poor, who suffer terribly from fever in the 
noighboiu’ing coffee and mining districts, will be able 
to purchase a cheap and effective medicine. They 
cannot afford to buy sulphate of quinine, and most 
of the alkaloids hitherto manufactured have proved 
nauseous and distasteful. 

The view from the Director’s house in the Cinchona 
estate is most beautiful. Some 3,000 or 4,000 feet 
below extend, as far as the eye can reach, well-wooded 
uplands, broken by frequent hills and hidden hei’e and 
there by white clouds, which only veil one portion, to 
throw that uuco\ered into stronger relief. The dark 
green of the forest is here and there vaidod by patches 
of light gi-een rice. On the left tower the grand peaks 
of the Nilgiris, and far away on the right the red out¬ 
line of the table-land of Mysore melts into the horizon. 

We rode down thi’ough these clouds and into the 
uplands and the forest, along a steep bridle-path, 
leaving our baggage to come by road. Cinchona and 
coffee covered the hill-side, and one village (Gudalui-) 
was passed before we reached the level of oxu' camp 
(JvTadghani). The vegetation was most luxurious, and 
everything suggested fertility and prosperity. The 
roads were empty in the early morning hut for an 
occasional Inspector of Police who would hurriedly 
draw himself up, generally across the road, on our 
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approach. It is recorded of one of these that, his horse, 
drawn up across the path, kicked out at his superior 
officer, whereon he apologised, saying it was meant by 
way of respect. 

Arrived at the little village of Nadghani, 20 miles 
from Naduvatam, at half-past 8 a.m., we found our 
host Mr. Burrows about to start to meet us, and as 
we had far out-paced our baggage, Ave bathed, dried 
our clothes in the sun, put them on again and break¬ 
fasted. 

The first thing to be done after breakfast was to 
visit the works of the Indian Gold Mining Company. 
To do this we drove up and down the little green hills, 
characteristic of the Wjuiad country for a few miles, 
and on nearing the mine, as we were driving along the 
roughest of roads cut in tho steep hill-side, a salute 
of 17 guns was fired a few yards off, by dynamite 
cartridges. The managers of the various mining aud 
planting companies in this i>art of the WynM were 
assembled to meet His Excellency at luncheon at the 
house of Mr. Cow'ard, the manager, and afterv'ards we 
proceeded, each with a candle in his hand, to pene¬ 
trate Coward’s and the Skull Eeefs, occasionally 
knocking our heads against the roof of the tunnel, and 
everywhere wading through running water. Into the 
latter reef a shaft, some 200 feet deep, had been sunk 
to enable the miners to pump out the Avater which 
threatens to make working impracticable. 

At the end of the Skull tunnel we saw the auri¬ 
ferous reef of quartz from w'hich fair results are 
being obtained, and, as His Excellency said, in reply 
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to tlie toast of his health at hmcheon, there is some 
hope apparently that things may pay here if only 
strict economy is observed in working. The enormous 
prices paid for mining rights, and for land, when the 
Wynad gold mania was at its height were sufficient 
to swamp any prospects, however bright and promis¬ 
ing. At present, so far as we could lefim, tlris mine 
may be considered as likely to pay as any other in the 
Wynad, and to be, on the whole, a fairly represen¬ 
tative one. 

We saw, amongst other things, an ancient working 
of the Corumburs, who are said to have been engaged 
in gold mining here two thousand years ago. blot 
improbably the ancestors of this emdous hill-tribe dug 
out the gold that went to adom the temple of king 
Solomon. 

Next morning, at half-past 6, with Messrs. Burrows 
and BeWinton and Colonel Jago, we started in rain to 
ride down the Karkoor Ghaut to the Emdd Taluk of 
the Malabar District below. It is hardly possible to 
couceive a ride more beautiful than this. For 15 
miles the road passes through the densest of jungle. 
Enormous trees tower above an under-growth of ever¬ 
green shrubs, tree-ferns, creepers and palms of every 
sort and kind. The tall standards of the poon-spar 
were perhaps the most consf)icuons, as this useful tree 
is one of the most valuable, of the tim ber trees we saw. 

At the foot of the ghaut is the village of Edda- 
curra, and here the Collector of Malabar, Mr. Logan, 
bis Assistant, Mr. Wedderbum, the Superintendent of 
Police, and the Forest Officer met us and accompanied 
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His Excellency through the Government Teak Plan¬ 
tations, through a section of which the road passes. 
This great plantation, which has almost repaid already 
the total amount of money expended upon it, will, it 
is calculated, in 12 years be worth nearly one million 
sterling. 

The road passes through a section occupied by 
young giants, aged 20 and 30 years. Even in its 
babyhood, the Teak tree displays a leaf of enormous 
size, giving proof of future greatness. Erom its size 
and bright light-green colour, it can be distinguished 
in the forest at a great distance. The standards 
through which we passed travel all over the Western 
Coast of India and right away to the Persian Gulf, 
and are in great demand for house-building, just as 
the poon-spar to which reference is made above is 
much favoured for ship-building. 

Besides the cultivation of Teak, that of 3Iaho- 
gany and India-rubber is vigorously carried on in 
Nilainbur under the supervision of Mr. Hadfield, the 
intelligent and energetic officer in charge, who also 
performs khedda operations on a small scale, and had 
a few amusing baby-elephants to shoAV us. 

In the evening the Tirumalpad of Nilambur came 
to pay his visit. He is not a very great man, but 
acquired a great property, or rather his grandfather 
did, from the Zamorin whose agent he was. He is, in 
fact, a rich landlord, whose possessions are of recent 
date. 

Our camp at Hilambur was made of forest-produce. 
The walls of the dining room were of split Bamboo 
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with lattice windows; the roof was interlaced with 
the beautiful Cycas, and adjoining it was a Eamboo 
room, which contained one article of furniture, if it 
can be so called, a tmique carpet made of the shreds 
and petals and blossoms of many-coloured flow'ers, 
arranged with great skill, taste, and care, upon the 
ground, wmrked out in patterns with geometrical pre¬ 
cision, and as pleasing to the eye of the observer as it 
W'as suggestive of laborious solicitude on the part of 
the maker. For days before the Gtoveimor’s arrival 
children had been sent out with baskets, each with 
insti'uctions to collect bells and flowerets of a single 
hue, from which their parents might cunningly fashion 
this beauteous work. 

After dinner we drove 5 miles in the dark through 
a green lane, lighted by torches, to Mambat, whore a 
tiger had killed two people in the bazaar a few days 
before, but which we passed with safety, and where we 
embarked at a jmetty impromptu pier in snake-boats, 
which were to take us dowm the Beypore river till 
4 o’clock in the morning, when we were to strike into 
a little canal leading to Calicut. These snake-boats 
have high curved sterns like Cleopatra’s barge, with 
a blend of the Venetian gondola. They are very 
naiTOw, so crank that you cannot take off your bool.s 
in them, aud propelled by eight or teu, ueaily naked, 
boatmen, each tlourishiug a one-bladed paddle, very 
mxich like a garden spade, and yelling at the top of 
his voice. In spite of all thi.s, we slipped down the 
river, and at 7 o’clock in the morning anived at the 
Karaparaniba pier at Calient, where the Mxmicipal 
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authorities were ready with the inevitable address, 
which, however, as the Governor remarked, was in 
one respect novel, for it referred to no grievance, and 
prefeired no roquest. 

After a drive to the beautiful house in which 
the Collector of Malabar lives, we had breakfast, and 
disposed of the office papers of the last two days. Then 
the Zamorin of Calicut came to visit the Governor. 
His procession of elephants with shields on their 
heads, of fantastic red-coated soldiers, and of half- 
naked Hairs with red-laoquered shields and truculent- 
looking swords is, in its way, quite unique, as indeed 
is the Maharaja Bahadur himself. His jewelled tiara¬ 
like hat struck into the tassels of his palanquin. He 
had bon-owed liis elephants. He looked unhappy in 
his gold brocade, yet he was not without dignity. 
He appeared broken in health, and, in all respects, the 
shade of a great name. 

Then came two addresses, one from the Native 
Christians w'hich was mostly historical, and one from 
“ Yoxing Malabar.” The latter address referred to 
one of the three subjects to which most of the petitions 
received here relate, namely, the disarmament of four 
taluks in this district imder the Mappilla Act, conse¬ 
quent on the commission of outrages by those religious 
fanatics. The Mappillas are the descendants of Arab 
fathers, by Hindu mothers, and they are more de¬ 
votedly attached to Islam, than most of those whose 
parents on both sides have always professed that faith. 
His Excellency replied that he would be very glad 
if the public safety would allow the Goveinment to 
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look upon tills disarmament as a temporary measure. 
Doubtless, it is hard upon the Hindus that they should 
be deprived of their arms, which, as they lu’ge, they 
require, in some measure, for protection against wild 
beasts, —for their crops, more than for themselves,— 
because Mappillas will use them to shoot the red coats 
and the white men, but if the Hindus have arms, the 
Mappillas will get them, and there is the difficulty. 
The Collector, Mr. Logan, as the Governor remarked, 
would be the last man to advocate the introduction of 
a harsh or unnecessary measure into the district, to 
the people of which he is so sincerely attached. This 
address referred also to the revenue settlement of the 
district,—a thorny question which is under the con¬ 
sideration of Government, and cannot, Avith advantage, 
be discussed in this paper. A lev^e, Avhich was very 
well attended, concluded the work of the day. 

Next morning the 7th of October, at half-past 6, 
the round of inspections recommenced with a visit to 
the Lunatic Asylum, wliich was marvellously clean 
and very well ordered. There were many murderers ; 
amongst them, several Mappillas, and one old Mussul¬ 
man who exhibited a paper appointing him King of 
the World. The King of the World weal's very clean 
clothing, and keeps himself very much aloof from his 
fellow-hmatics. 

The Basel German Mission here is a great indus¬ 
trial as well as religious institution. We went to see 
its tile-manufactory. The tiles are admirable, and 
cost about 65 shillings a thousand. They are grooved 
laterally and transversely, so as to cairy off, without 
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sakage, tlie heavy rainfall of the Western Coast, and 
it is small wonder that such good work pays well, and 
that the tiles travel so far as they do. The Mission 
makes also excellent towels, linen, and cloth, in the 
weaving establishment, which we visited. 

A drive thence, through a deep cutting, the banka 
of wliich were covered with small ferns and green 
grass, brought us to the District Jail, which, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Cook, who also has the 
Lunatic Asylum, like that institution, presented the 
same appearance of discipline, cleanliness and order. 
The Superintendent told us that prisoners generally 
go down in weight during the irst months of their 
captivity, owing to sorrow, remorse, or some such 
feeling, but soon recover. If this be established, it is 
an interesting fact. 

On the way home we passed a pond, the water 
of winch was almost hidden by the lovely red lotus, 
now in flower. The city of Calicut, which contains 
67,000 inhabitants, is scattered about amongst groves 
of cocoanut trees, interspersed witli patches of green 
cultivation, traversed in aU directions by green lanes, 
and consists of neat detached tiled houses, inhabited, 
for the most part, by a well-to-do and good-looking 
population. It is, in every way, a most striking 
contrast to the ordinary eastern town with its mud- 
built houses, close streets, and crowded highways and 
by-ways, as are its people in manners, customs and 
apj)earance, to those of other parts of India. 

In the afternoon there wore many addresses to 
receive and answer; the first was that of the mercantile 
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coinnmnity, which desired that a Port Trust might be 
created, and complained that the revenues of their 
ports went to swell the genei’al Port Fund balance ol 
the Presidency. The WynM Planters had a great 
deal to say about cattle-trespass, which they desired 
might be remedied by the levy of inordinate fines on 
the owners of errant cattle, and they complained that 
the Settlement, now being carried out in the South- 
East Wynid, was inequitable. Lord Connemara had 
some conversation, with the members of both of these 
deputations, and assured them that he would consider 
the important and technical subjects referred to in 
consultation with his colleagues, but could not entertain 
the proposals regarding cattle-trespass. 

To this succeeded a deputation of a rather unusual 
character, consisting of evicted tenants. Malabar is 
just now the Ireland of the Presidency, and various 
changes have been, and are being, made in the law to 
secure gi’eater oompensation for improvements, and to 
limit the right of the proprietor so as to provide for 
greater permanency of occupation. This deputation 
consisted chiefly of Mappillas, who had been evicted, 
for the most part by Hindu landloi-ds, and they camo 
to press their side of the question, wliich has an 


earnest advocate in the Collector, Mr. Logan, who has 
made a long and attentive study of Malabar tenures 
and the incidents conueetod therewith. 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon, prizes were distri¬ 
buted to the pupils at the Government college, and 
one of the boys read an original poem composed in 
honour of the Governor, iu which, whether a true poet 



or not, he freely avail'd himself, as His Excellency 
remarked in his speech, of a poet’s license, not more 
however, in ascribing to the Governor supeiliuman 
virtues, than in diction and metre. 

The college maintained hy the Zamorin for the 
education of the youths of the nobility, and the head¬ 
quarter reserve of Police were next inspected, and 
after this there was nothing to be done but to eat 
dinner and sleep till 7 o’clock next morning, when w'O 
drove to the Calicut station of the new Beypore-Calicut 
extension of the Madras Eailway, which we left in the 
first train that has ever travelled over this portion of 
the line. Mr. Hanna was in charge of the train, and 
first of all a halt was called at the Kallai bridge, above 
and below which the river is covered with huge logs 
of timber, which have been floated doAim from the 
forests we have ridden through in the last two or 
three days,—their first stage on a long journey, 
probably to Bombay, Arabia or the Persian Gulf. 
There was a question, which had been discussed with 
the deputation of the mercantile community, of clear¬ 
ing the bar of the river of the sand which now silts it 
up, and a reference to the Public W orks Secretary was 
at once made Tipon the subject. 

After leaving the Kallai bridge, the lino diverged 
through rice-fields, leaving on the right hand the 
railway embankment, which a little while before had 
suddenly subsided a dozen feet or so, and then we 
came to the Ferookh bridge, which is to span the 
Beypore river near the point where Tippu Sultan is 
said to have forcibly converted thousands of Hindus to 
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tlio faith of the Prophet. The works in progiess here 
were inspected, and the scene was visited of the recent 
tritling accident which was speedily repaired by the 
energy of Mr. Hanna, who designed the bridge. We 
crossed the river in boat wliich Lord Mayo used on his 
visit for the same purpose, and then proceeded by rail 
to Beypore, till now the tenninus of the railway. 

From Shorauur on the Madras Railway to Trichur 
in the Native State of Cochin is a most beautiful drive 
of 20 miles. The road is protected from the rays of 
the Sim, for nearly the whole of the distance, by the 
arched boughs of Banyan trees, and alongside rim 
banks hidden by oaladiums and arums, and fringed by 
a green edge covered with the sensitive plant which 
abounds all over the country. Now and again, neat 
homesteads appear, situated in the middle of rice- 
iields of an emerald green, surrounded by gai’dens or 
orchards of cocoanut or other palm trees, while not far 
off successive hills or ranges of hills lead up to the 
dark blue contours of the Western Ghauts. From time 
to time, neat villages are passed whence the prosperous 
and good-looking inhabitants came out to give the 
Governor a welcome. 

Before we had got half-way it grew dark, and 
for 10 miles, at intervals of perhaps 60 yards, men 
holding flaring torches were stationed along the way. 
After the carriages had passed, they would forsake 
their stations and run behind till tired, others taking 
their places when they failed, and so looking back, the 
spectacle was like a crowd of gigantic fire-flies flitting 
about in the (kirk receding avenue of trees. The 
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linations in Trichitr were also quite beautiful, and 
liore we were met by Mr. Hannyngton tbe Eesident, 
who had the day before I’etumed from England and 
relieved General Sir Harry Prendergast. 

The morning of Sxmday the 9 th was occupied 
by a drive around Triehui’, a most remarkable town, 
chiefly inhabited by Nairs, the land-holding class of 
the coast. They are commonly described as poly- 
androus, but they are not. The fact is rather that 
marriages are easily made and as easily unmade. The 
Hair lady is a very independent person. Some one 
offers a cloth, that is the proposal. If she accepts it, 
that is the marriage. If she gets tired of her husband, 
she gets rid of him and takes up with another, and 
is not held to have behaved disgracefully in so doing. 
To gh^e a cloth as a present is a very common thing 
in India. By cloth is meant the garment worn by 
women in the East, and it may be very plain or cheap, 
or very rich and costly. But here whatever kind of 
cloth it be, to give one is very significant, as a dis¬ 
tinguished visitor to Trichur found when he offered 
one to a Hair lady in whose house he had received 
some civility. Whatever opinion may be held from 
a moral point of view of these marriage relations, they 
residt in manly males and for the most part comely 
and very often beautiful females, as also it may be 
noted, do those of the polygamous Mormons in Utah. 
I refer to these relations as “ marriages,” for such in 
fact they are. The Courts of Law, however, in view 
of the legal incidents flowing from a union of so 
different a character to that which is commonly known 



as marriage, deny it the name. A proposal has been 
made to provide the Nairs with a form of marriage 
corresponding with that in force amongst most other 
civilized communities. It is to be hoped that in spite 
of the difficulty of the subject some means will 
simultaneoxisly be adopted of declaring the existing 
sexual relations to amount to a legal marriage, for 
that is what is really required. 

The curious resemblance of the customs of the 
Western Coast to those of Plato’s ideal Eepublio has 
already attracted the attention of Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, and need not be dwelt on here. 

The geographical and social centre of the town is 
the temple which occupies a large green square, and 
is surrounded by a high green wall covered with moss 
and little ferns. You enter, or would if permitted, by 
two gateways of three stories with green roofs,—in 
fact, everything is green. If the comers of the roofs 
of the successive stories of these gateways were up- 
tilted at the edges, they would be extremely like the 
gateways of a Lamasseiy or of a Mongolian town; 
and as it is, the appearance of the edifice is quite 
Buddhistic, and wholly unlike that of the conventional 
Hindu temple. In front are two tall and sacred 
Banyan trees, around which platforms are built. 
Here every morning you may see the townsfolk per- 
fonning the pradaJcsham, or circumambulation, mut¬ 
tering prayers the while, and will not fail to note the 
fair Nair lady in spotless white linen cloth, her ears 
distended by large roxmd wheels of solid gold, holding 
in her hand a palmyra leaf umbrella, or the Brahmin 
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sh from her bath in the neighbouring tank with 
dripping cloth clinging to her limbs. Monkeys hop 
about vmconcemedly amongst the worshippers. Some 
of the women carry babies athwart' their hips as they 
walk around, saying their prayers. The whole scene 
recalls the following lines from Edwin Arnold’s 
“ Light of Asia ” : 

“ The housewives bearing water from the well 
With balanced chatties and athwart their hips 

The black-eyed babes . .. 

.. Here a wife 

Stealing with cakes and garlands to the god 
To pray her husband’s safe return from trade 
Or beg a boy next birth.” 

Everything reminds the visitor that he is in a 
Native State, and that Native customs and manners 
are followed and preserved. Yet you hear a little 
English. Passing a school on the way back to the 
Eesidency, a small hoy said to me “ Ride-the-horse- 
at-a-full-galTop.” 


In the afternoon we visited the Jail, the condition 
of which, though not unsatisfactory, could not he com¬ 
pared with that of similar institutions in British India. 
We saw many desperate characters,—a Brahmin who 


murdered his wife, another who had murdered his 
servant, and protested “ that he did not kill that man, 
but that ho had suicided himself of his own accord.'” 
One convict had not spoken for three years. His 
Excellency spoke to the Dewan suggesting the release 
of some of the prisoners. After service at the Pro¬ 
testant church, conducted by the Archdeacon of the 
newly-formed Missionary Diocese of Travancore, %ve 
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visited the cathedral of the Syro-Chaldean Christians, 
who are under the Patriarch of Babylon, and whose 
affairs are administered by a Bishop Mar Elias John 
Melius. Tins functionary, however, is generally 
absent in Mesopotamia and a Kor Episcopos from 
Mosul (Nineveh) acts for him. There was a great 
procession through the church, fireworks and rockets, 
a kind of Durlmr, an address,—altogether a grand 
function. The Christians of this Coast do not neg¬ 
lect those outward and visible signs which produce so 
much effect on the impressionable peoples of India. 

In Kurdistan and the neighbouring vilayet of 
Bagdad, the Chaldeans, as a people, are not recog¬ 
nisable. Here they are spoken of as a nationality', but 
the Kor Episcopos looks quite an Arab,—a curious 
contrast to the Native of Malabar, who interpreted 
his Chaldean tongue and the Governor’s English. 
The address and answer over, gigantic candles, accord¬ 
ing to custom, were given, the largest to the Gov¬ 
ernor, the next largest to tho Eesident, and so on; 
and we all marched down the middle of the chm-ch 
in uniform, each holding a candle in one hand and a 
sword in the other,—a most eccentric procession. 

The Governor, with the Eesident, visited one or 
two of the Nairs’ houses. These are little detached 
tiled dwellings, each standing in its own garden, sm- 
rounded by foliage and garden trees, and superlatively 
clean witlrin and without. Brazen vessels shining 
like mirrors, wood-work polished to the last degree, 
and beds hanging from the ceiling, were among the 
characteristic features of the menage. After dinner 
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we started in torrents of rain in big house-boats for 
Cochin, and awaking in the morning near the Island 
of Bolghatty in the backwaters on which the Eesi- 
dency is situated, we found our little convoy sur¬ 
rounded by snake-boats, each containing about 30 
paddlers. These are boats of honour attending on the 
Governor’s barge, and how they get so many men into 
boats so crank and narrow is astonishing. 

We breakfasted at the Residency,—a fine house 
in a unique situation, looking out on water all round, 
the vision being bounded on every side by cocoanut 
palms, at once a source of beauty and of wealth to 
the country. Cochin and its neighbourhood might be 
described as a rural Venice. In the deep embrasures 
of the windows of the house which is now the Resi¬ 
dency, the Dutchmen of Cochin used in old times 
to drink deep draughts on holidays, and hence the 
house was known as “the Pimchbowl.” So tho 
legend runs. 

The towm and harbour of British Cochin lie across 
the water on the right, and the native town of Ema- 
kulam on the left. His Highness tho Raja of Cochin 
came after breakfast in his State barge to visit His 
Excellency, and the Dewan interpreted during the 
interview. The conversation related to the satisfactory 
financial and agricrdtural condition of the State, to 
His Highness’ health, to the kind preparations he had 
made for His Excellency, to the Imperial Institute 
and other topics. 

Afterwards several of the princes came, and tho 
Anhbishop of Yeerapoly, the head of the Roman 
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Catholic Clmstians in these parts, where every known 
kind of Christian is found. 

In the afternoon, the Baja of Cochin held a Durbar 
in his palace across the water to give His Excellency 
the opportunity of returning his visit of the morning. 
The Eaja is a kindly and courteous gentleman, much 
respected by his subjects and by Europeans who 
know him, as, indeed, are the heir-apparent and aU 
the younger princes. 

The White and Black Jews of Cochin, who pre¬ 
tend to have settled here since the destruction of the 
temple at Jerusalem, were now holding the feast of 
Tabernacles. The Governor, by request, visited the 
Synagogue of the White Jews, where a prayer in 
Hebrew was offered up for the welfare of Her Majesty 
the Queen, and her representative. The same cere¬ 
mony was repeated at the two Synagogues of the 
Black Jews. ITiese are converts of many generations. 
The women of the White Jews are extremely fair, and 
their skins look dazzlhigly white by contrast with the 
black and bamboo-colotu’ed population aroimd them. 
They dress in fantastic robes with gay cloths about 
their heads and golden coins about their necks. These 
Jews keep up some sort of connection vrith Jerusalem. 
Two men from the holy city sat close beside us while 
the sacred books of Moses were being unwound from 
the interior of silver cylinders, capped by erections 
like Imperial crowns. The walls of the small Syna¬ 
gogue were hung with yellow satin and hundreds 
of cocoanut-oil lights burnt witliin, intensifying a 
thousandfold the hot, steamy and oppressive atmos- 
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phere with which the Malabar Coast pays for “ the 
fatal gift of beauty.” 

At night there was a State banquet, and the heir- 
apparent and the First Prince dined to represent the 
Eaja. The former proposed Lord Connemara’s health 
in a short but eloquent speech, extremely well deli¬ 
vered ; and he ascribed to His Excellency what he, 
in turn, disclaimed, the sole merit for the sanction 
recently accorded to the execution of the Periyar 
Project. The Governor pointed out that a share of 
the credit was due to Sir M. Grant Duff and others, 
aud to none more than to the Viceroy, who had the 
interests of this part of India much at heart. The 
First Prince is a great Sanskrit scholar, and has never 
left Cochin in his life, for the reason, I believe, that 
one of the princes once travelled and died away from 
home. He spealcs English very well, is anj-thing 
but narrow-minded, speculates vaguely on the world 
beyond, and meanwhile enjoys himself in his leisure 
hours by reading Sanskrit and playing foot-ball. The 
members of the Cochin family, w'ho are very numerous, 
are remarkable for the imaniraity and concord in 
which they all live together, and the State is so 
laudably economical that the Government had, in their 
last review of its administration report, to urge on it 
a more liberal expenditure on such services as educa¬ 
tion and public works. 

Next day, the 11th, was a day of uninterrupted 
inspections. British Cochin is a little town, which 
has shrunk out of all recollection of its former great¬ 
ness. We saw the supposed tombstone of Vasco da 





Gama in the old Portuguese church, and inspected the 
light-house, the hai-bour, the schools and manufactures 
of the place. A dispute about cutting down a tree 
which had convulsed this ancient city was explained 
at length to the Governor, who, after listening with 
much patience, said he thought that the side which 
gave way on such a trifle was the side which was 
right, whatever the merits of the case might be. It is 
to be hoped that the disputants will take this to heart, 
for the tree episode well illustrates the spiiit of the 
place. 

At the Jesuits’ college, a grateful reference was 
made in the address to the efforts that Lady Conne¬ 
mara has made to improve the condition of her Indian 
sisters. The Cochin Chamber of Commerce, the Re¬ 
form Association and many other indi^duals were 
after this received, and the afternoon was spent in a 
visit to the Emakulam High School. 

In the evening, as we left the Residency in boats, 
the shores of the backwater for miles around were 
beautifully illuminated with continuous rows of torches 
and lamps, and next morning (12th) we awoke in the 
territories of the Maharaja of Travancore, with whose 
representative at Aleppey we breakfasted, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to Quilon, sometimes passing through narrow 
artificial canals, and sometimes through broad natural 
lakes. On the banks of the canals oleander trees, 
screw-pines and caladiums pressed dovm to the water’s 
edge, and in many places the trees fonned a bower for 
long distances above the waterway. At inteiwals 
toy-pagodas and towers made of bamboo, covered with 
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^^^^^^Sebloured cloth, put off from the bank to join our 
convoy, and rafts on which were standing rows of 
gigantic cows, similarly constructed. As we neared 
Quilon the illuminations began, and when we got to 
the Eesidency the Dewan of Travancor-e and other 
high officials met us. 

Next morning (13th) we went again through a 
similar country in boats to Trivandrum, after passing 
near Quilon through the Wurkali timnels,—two very 
considerable engineering works,—which, by means of 
an under-ground canal, connect the backwaters north 
and south of it. One of these tunnels is a mile long. 

The country through which we passed by water 
for the last 180 miles is always liable to be submerged 
for miles around, and it is a fact that cattle can be 
seen here putting their heads under water to graze, 
and that crops are harvested at times by gathering the 
h'jads of stalks from boats. 

At the landing place of Trivandrum, His Excel¬ 
lency was met by the Maharaja, a fair complexioned 
prince, 38 years of age, of medium height, and clad 
in gold brocade and wearing a jewelled aigrette and 
feather in his cap. A Guard of Honour of the Nair 
Brigade in red and a few troopers of the Body Guard, 
a line of elephants, a crowd of officials, and dense 
masses of fair-skinned natives were assembled at the 
pier. The Governor and the Maharaja drove off 
together, and both left their carriage on the way to 
inspect a gigantic pandal or shed in which 2,000 
school-children, many of whom wore a quantity of 
jew’-els, were packed tier above tier to view the pro- 
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cession. The streets up to the Eesideucy were gtiily 
decorated with arches, flags and the like, and it is a 
new sensation, whenever you come to this Coast, to 
see ladies walking about the streets and looking out 
of the windows, just as if they were, what here they 
really are, the most independent half of the population. 

Early the next morning the 14th, His Highness 
the Maharaja paid a private visit to the Governor, and 
conversed with him for a long period about affairs 
of State, as did the Dewan who came afterwards. 
Then followed an address from the Malayali Sabha or 
Association, which may be described as the party of 
progress in these parts The address stated that the 
Sabha owed its origin to the endeavours of a few 
Malayali students of the Maharaja’s college to remove 
the prevailing impression as to physical exercise being 
derogatory to the dignity of manhood! The Sabha 
is, however, au Association of some importance, and 
the Governor took the opportunity in replying to say 
that he was glad to find that the party of progress 
was patronised by the Maharaja, and was inspired, 
itself with most loyal feelings towards His Highness. 
There was more significance in this than might appear 
at first sight, because certain persons are at present 
busily engaged in decrying the local administration in 
the Madras Press. 

The post of Minister in a Native State is not a 
bed of roses, and here we have a few discontented 
servants of the State assisted by the party which cries 
“Travancore for the Travancoreans,” just as, on the 
rendition of Mysore, we heard so much of “ Mysore 
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for the Mydoreans.” In fact, no opportunity is lost of 
appointing competent Natives of the State to the 
public service; but it will be long ere the stranger 
Brahmin can be dispensed with here or elsewhere. 
Good men must be entertained when they can be 
found, from whatever part of India they may come. 
It was abundantly evident to the Governor that the 
affairs of the State are, on the whole, efficiently and 


wisely conducted. 

The rest of the morning was spent in receiving 
different addresses and high officials, and in the after¬ 
noon the Maharaja paid a State visit. The road from 
his palace to the Eesidency was covered with sea-sand, 
which, it seems, has some pecuhar virtue, for on the 
rare occasions when the king of Travaneore has to 
walk in public,—of course on this occasion he drove, 
—it is always laid down for him to tread on. A file 
of twelve enormous elephants, with shields on their 
heads, formed a part of his procession. 

On the 15th October the Governor gave away 
prizes at the Maharaja’s college, and commended to 
the boys the importance of physical exercise for pro¬ 
ficiency in which, as well as in mteUectual studies, 
some of the prizes were devoted. He also said a 
few words deprecating breathless and ill-considered 
changes, and commending the gradual adoption of such 
reforms as experience had shown to be indisputably 
necessary. 

A State banquet is an inevitable featoe of a visit 
such as this, and in reply to the Maharaja’s toast of 
his health, Lord Connemara said that His Highness 
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was endeavouring to folloAv in the footsteps of his en¬ 
lightened predecessors who had ruled in “ the model 
Native State,’’ and so long as he did so, might count on 
the support of himself and his Govemraent. 

None of the eharacteiistics of an Oriental Court 
are absent hero. There are family differences and 
jealousies, intrigues and counter-intrigues, good inten¬ 
tions and more or less successful or unsuccessful 
efforts to bring them to fruition. Yet it may be 
asserted that suoh unpopularity as the Maharaja and 
his Minister have achieved, with some sections ol¬ 
factions in the State, is as much due to a determina¬ 
tion in making appointments to choose the best men 
without fear and favour, as to any other cause. It 
is not only the Chinaman who in these days is hated 
for his virtues. 

On Sunday we left to ride across the Western 
Ghauts to Courtallam in our own territory. The first 
25 miles pass through beautiful forest scenery where 
wild elephants abound. A report had come in that 
two of the native grooms taking out posted horses had 
been killed by these animals, whose tracks we fre¬ 
quently saw along the road. Tliis turned out to be 
imtrue ; but the effect produced was such that match- 
lockmen in numbers were collected at the temporary 
stables and little rest-houses in which we camped, 
around which elephant trenches are always, as a matter 
of course, dug and maintained. 

The bungalow at Camp Gorge is most beautifully 
situated in a romantic valley that runs tlirough from 
one side to another of the Western Ghauts. The hills 
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on the top of one of these, some miles away, fu’c* 
works were let off after dinner, and torches, thro\ra 
down from a precipitous rock on the summit of the 
mountain, had a curious effect in the dark night. We 
rode before breakfast the last 25 of the 70 miles which 
separate Trevandnim from Courtallam, a little village 
at the foot of the hills near a waterfall, which is said 
to wash away the sins of those that bathe in it, whence 
the place derives its name. The climate here is arti¬ 
ficial owing to the presence of clouds which hang 
around the Western Ghauts, which reduce the tempera¬ 
ture ten degrees below that of the suiTounding plains. 

There is little to do in Courtallam but bathe in 
the waterfall and admire the scenery; but three miles 


off there is the large town of Tenkasi, or the Southerm 
Benares, the inhabitants of which presented an ad¬ 
dress, as did also the people of Kalakad, who desired 
that one of their old native irrigation works on the 


water-shed of the Western Ghauts might be repaired. 
A visit to the Tenkasi temple brought together a dense 
arrd demonstrative crowd. 

On the morning of the 2()th wc left Corrrtallaro. 


arrd rode to Alankulam, a distance of 18 miles, where 
we breakfasted in the roadside brmgalow before going 
the remaining 18 miles to Tinnevclly, where, in spite 
of the rain which in an horrr made either side of the 
road a torrent of red-sand stained water, the people 
turned out in enthusiastic crowds. The ride from 
fertile and well-wnoded Courtallam through a sandy- 
plain covered with palmjn-ah.s, to the richly-iiTigated 
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' rice-lands on either side of the Tamrapami, on which 

i Tinnevelly is situated, well illustrate the diversified 

character of tlie soil and the sceneiy of this district. 
! The people are well educated, public-spirited, and ex¬ 

ceedingly litigious, and the number of Christians is 
far larger here than in any other part of India. 

On the other hank across the Tamrapami lies 
the to^vn of Palamcottah, once a military cantonment, 

' bnt now merely a large native town, the regiment 

having been removed in accordance with the wise 
' policy that now concentrates troops in fewer centres 

where emulation and amour propre prevent them from 
deteriorating, as it was found they did, when left 
; long in solitary stations. 

Tinnevelly is the head-quarters of the Church 
( Mission Society, presided over hy Bishop Sargent. 

? The head of the other great Society,—the Society for 

I the Propagation of the aospel, which is of equal im- 

/ portance,—is the veteran Bishop Caldwell, a scholar 

i; and philologist of high reputation. He told us a story 

[ which illustrates the ignorance of some classes, even 

; in this enlightened district. The King of the South 

<• of India, seven or eight hundred years ago, was called 

the Pandyan, and a descendant of his, a petty land¬ 
holder, lives at Singampatti, not far from Coui’tallam. 
The Bishop mot some of the hillmen one day, and 
asked them who governed the country in these times, 
and they said The Pandyan.” And where does he 
live?” At Singampatti.” ‘^And what about the 
white men?” said Bishop Caldwell, ^Hiave they 
nothing to do wdtli the Government of the country ?” 
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“Oh, dear, no,” said the liillmen, “ they often come 
here but only to shoot. They have nothing to do with 
the government of the country.” 

Tlie Governor visited Bishop Sargent’s schools and 
highly commended the good work which the Eeverend 
Bishops and their assistants had been carrjdng on for 
the past fifty years in the district, and assured his 
hearers that the Government were anxious that a just 
proportion of the educated of all classes of the com¬ 
munity should bo employed in the public service, and 
that no one class or religion should be preferred to 
another. 

In the afternoon there was the usual levde at 
which the Zemindars of the district mustered in full 
force, most of whom are the descendants of the Poly- 
gars who gave such trouble before they were subdued, 
and in whom the spirit of the Naick dynasty was 
fully developed, and was with difficulty extinguished. 
Then followed addresses from the three Municipal 
towns of the district, which contained the usual 
remarks about local sclf-govemmeut, and the need of 
a better water-supply, and to which the usual reply 
only could bo made. 

Of these Municipalities, Tuticorin, once a renowned 
sea-port, is still famed for its pearl-fisheries. Captain 
Phipps, the Port Officer and Superintendent of Pearl- 
fisheries, came up to see the Governor about certain 
questions concerning the fishery an-angements. 

On the 22nd there were more girls’ schools to 
inspect and more addresses to receive, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of Tinnevelly had various objections to make to 
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the present distribation of water for irrigation from 


the Tamrapami Eiver, to regulate which is such a 
difficult task that it is possible, the GoYernor remarked, 
that legislation may be required before the officers of 
the Public Works Department can satisfactorily deal 
with it. His Excellency, in answer to their address, 
deprecated the creation of permanent appointments in 
connection with the Agricultural Department, thoiigh. 
he approved the holding of exhibitions. Enquiries 
made into the working of the Agricultural Department 
at head-quarters sugge.st some doubt as to whether the 
results have been commensurate with the expenditure, 
and engender a disposition to view with a critical eye 
specious proposals for further devodopment. 

At Tiunevelly one of the Assistants to the Collector 
is Mr. Varada Row, a yoimg Brahmin of good family, 
who has been appointed a Statutory Civilian. He 
dresses like a European, and rides well. He is a 
curious product of the times wm live in. He continues 
to observe his caste customs, and yet so far as one 


can judge from outward appearances they prove no 
obstacle to the performance of his duties. It must be 
obseiwed, however, that he is an unusually favourable 
specimen of the Statutory Civilian, and takes a liberal 
view of most things, including caste. 

On Sunday the 2-3rd, after hearing a sermon 
preached in Tamil by Bishop Sargent, we left by 
special train for Madura, pas.sing through a country 
cultivated with dry crops, chiefly cotton and cholura, 
and keeping the line of the Western Ghauts in sight 
on the left hand. 
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Arrived at Madura, we diwe across the river 
Vigay to the Collector’s house known as the Tunikum, 
a curious and lofty structui-e built, it is said, by the 
gi’eat Tirumal Naick, from whose time the celebrated 
Palace and Temple date. On the way the first 
inscription met with was “ Welcome to Hospital! ” 
The Tumkum is said to have been a species of Grand 
Stand, whence the king and courtiers viewed elephant 
fights and exhibitions of the like nature; and it is also 
recorded that Queen Mungammal was here walled up 
and starved to death, like an erring Vestal, having 
been discovered in an intrigue with her Bi-ahmin 
Minister. The name of Mungammal is still gratefully 
remembered, because she planted all over the country, 
for hundi-eds of miles, avenues under which the way¬ 
farer, at the present day, can travel in shade from 
simrise to sunset. 

This interesting house possesses another associa¬ 
tion of a far different kind. One of the Collectors 
of Madura, of the Johnstone family, brought here the 
heart of Montrose, which was stolen by thieves of the 
Maraver. or robber caste for the sake of the silver 
casket in which it was enshrined. My aixthoiity for 
this is the Pall Mall Gazette, which published a 
very interesting article on the Montrose heart, while 
yet it was a Conseiwativo organ in the hands of Mr. 
Greenwood. But enquiries made of Mr. Campbell 
Johnston, Lady Greville and others of the family, 
entirely confirm the story. The circumstances are 
nan-ated in an interesting letter from a member of the 
Johnston family, who was Chief Justice of Ceylon, to 
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a member of the family of Lord Napier and Ettrick, 
late Governor of Madras, who published a history 
of Montrose, with whose family that of Napier of 
Merchistoim is closely connected. 

The great temple of Madnra Meenatchi has been 
so frequently described that it need only be noted here 
how completely the shrine is the social and religious 
centre of a community with which Hinduism is a living 
and actual fact. Those who hold that Hinduism has 
approached the stage of “proud decrepitude” and 
“ shivers to decay,” should travel tlirough the holy 
places of the South of India and see the towers of the 
temjdes constantly repainted and the temples them¬ 
selves extended, and repaired, and filled with a never- 
ending stream of worshippers, sincere, if their confor¬ 
mity be but conventional. They shoxild hear, too, the 
addresses presented to the Governor, not one of which 
does not beg for the improvement of the hiw relating to 
the vast religious endowments of the Presidency, so as 
to make malversation less easy and the upkeep of the 
religious services more certain and satisfactory. 

The chief priest of the temple showed us around. 
His tall and upright figure was clad in a shining cloth 
of gold, and he Avore twisted around his shaven crown 
a fillet of sacred beads and a band of gold. Thus 
apparelled, he looked the incarnation of priestly pomp, 
but was withal a most courteous old gentleman, and 
made an excellent speech in Tamil referring with 
gratitude to the recent visit of the present Viceroy, to 
the former visit of Lord Napier to whose action the 
restoration of Tirumal Naick’s palace was due, and to 
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present visit of Lord Connemai'a, which, he said, 
was connected with the most momentous event that 
had ever happened in the history of Madura,—the 
commencement of the great Periyar Project. He told 
us ■with pride that Lord Dufierin had presented him 
with his photograph. 

Thence we proceeded,—abrupt transition,—to the 
school of the American Mission, and next to Tirumal 
Naick’s palace, which has been restored at a cost of 
£30,000, and is used for the accommodation of all the 
public offices of the city. In the king’s bed-room,— 
an enormous apartment,—the District Judge holds his 
Court, and behind his chair is hung the picture,—^the 
only one which the palace contains,—of one who long 
occupied, with unusual distinction, the post of District 
Judge, the present Member of Council, Mr. Hutchins, 
C.S.I. 

The morning of the 25th was devoted to inspecting 
the Madura water-works and the new bridge across 
the Vigay, which is being built in part from funds 
subscribed for the visit of His Eoyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, in commemoration of which it is 
to be called the Albert bridge. A slight fresh had 
come down the river in the night, and to get to the 
Mantapam or little temple on the island on which is 
situated the pumping station, we had to ride through 
several feet of water. 

Madura is prominent amongst the to-wns of the 
Madras Presidency for an enlightened interest in 
public works, and it has taken more kindly to the new 
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local self-government scheme than any other important 


centre. 


A not uncommon incident of life in India cut us 
00 from our work on the 25th. The river came dovoi 
and the causeway was impassable. The resourceful 
railway ran special trains backwards and foiwards to 
oui' side across the railway bridge, and except that, 
everything was a little later, the afternoon’s pro¬ 
gramme of levde, inspections, addresses and speeches 
was adhered to in its entirety. 

On the 26th we travelled by train to Ammaya- 
naikanur, a small place in spite of its long name, and 
thence a difficult march of 80 miles took ua to the site 
of the Periyar Project. We halted, of course, en 
route, first at Periakulam at the foot of the Pulney 
Hills and just under the station of Kodaikanal, and 
next at the foot of the Periyar Hills, as the road up 
can only be traversed in broad day-light owing to the 
wild elephants and tigers which abound in this locality. 
Before getting to the foot of the hills, the road, often 
almost impassable, runs down the fertile Cumbum 
Valley, on either side of which are mountains, the 
tops of which, seen above tlie low-lying monsoon 
clouds, looked prodigiously high. The valley ends in 
a complete cul-de-sac, but in an almost invisible fold 
in the hill-side, a good road leads to the summit and 
across to Travancore. passing by a newly-cut path to 
the camp now occupied by the Engineers engaged on 
the Periyar Project. 

The nature of this really great scheme may be 
explained in a few woi'ds. Parallel to the water-shed 
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Ghauts, for perhaps 40 miles, runs a 
stream called the Periyar, which consequently at the 
point where it commences to descend from the hiUs, is 
already a considerable river. It happens providen¬ 
tially that close to the water-shed at this point is a tract 
of country not, indeed, level, but intersected by low 
valleys, which admits of being converted into a huge 
lake. It is intended to obstruct the course of the 
river by a gigantic dam, 165 feet high, to store 
200,000 million gallons of water, which now flow im- 
needed to fertile Travancore, in the artificial lake; to 
bore a tunnel 1^ miles long through solid rock on the 
side of the lake remote from the river; and to preci¬ 
pitate such portion of the water as lies above the level 
of this tunnel, down into the valley below, where it 
will join a tributary of the Madrrra river arrd convert 
100,000 arid acres of that thirsty district into fields of 
rice. It will at orrce be apparent that the scheme is a 
very bold one, and presents entirely novel features. 
It is an effort to give to the dry East Coast a share of 
the superabundant riiinfall of the West. 

At present a channel is being cut thr-ough a portion 
of the site of the proposed lake, which will be utilized 
for floating materials to the works, and a road has 
already been made, aloirg which we rode for 7^ miles 
through dense forest, all of which rvill, it is hoped, in 
six years be submerged by the waters of the diverted 
river. 

The difiiculties of starting work in a remote and 
almost impenetrable jungle are considerable. Wild 
elephants give a great deal of trouble. One of them 
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visited our camp in the night. They not only frighten 
the native -workmen, but they destroy their -work and 
knock down their houses. A herd -w ill come along the 
newly-made road, and, reaching a temporary bridge, 
■will send the lightest member across to test it. 
Being made to support bipeds only, it will generally 
give way, whereon the herd will express its disapproval 
of such workmanship by promptly demolishing it. 

A Brahmin Surveyor, a Bachelor of j\a-ts and of 
Civil Engineering, employed on the works, has been 
living in teiTor of wild beasts ever since he came up. 
He hears elephants “growling all night, which sends 
his heart do-vvn to zero point of courage.” He has, 
he says, been “ chased by a blue-eyed bison ” and 
flying “ with a great velocity ” dropped his theodolite. 
The instrument broke and ho tried to replace the 
cobweb with one of his own hairs,—a wire cable to a 
silver thread. When remonstrated with, he said he 
dropped the theodolite “ in order to save life ” (his 
own). On another occasion, he fell down a precipice 
and “ would have been killed, had not gravity come 
his aid.” Nor is this the full tale of his adventmes. 
One day, while carrying a big stick, he met a bear, or 
thought he did, and fled leaving all his work-people to 
face the animal. Mr. Taylor, the Executive Engineer, 
told him he should not have left his men, but he 
explained that on seeing the bear he immediately 
made a mental calculation of his stick’s powers of 
resistance by “ Hodgkinson’s Tables,” and found them 
insufficient. As for the work-people, he left them, 
“because they could not run as fast as he could.” 
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Sis brother actually did get into trouble one day, 
and this Bachelor of Arts and Engineering thanked 
God it was his brother and not himself, “ because he 
drew less pay, and would consequently be less missed 
by the family.” Altogether he is a source of much 
amusement, and hopes great things for himself, saying 
that since he came up, he has already been made “ half 
a man,” It is quite a new thing for a young and 
educated Brahmin, the heir of all the (Hindu) ages, to 
take to jungle work at all. 

On the way, however, we heard of a case which 
suggests another view of ttie India of to-day,—a case 
of murder which recently came before the Conrts. A 
woman on the Western Coast gave birth to a child 
which, for some reason or other, was decided to be a 
Eakshasa or demon. It was accordingly killed, and its 
slayers were in the Court of First Instance acquitted 
on the ground that they had not intentionally killed a 
human being, but what they believed to be a monster. 
The Court above foimd, of course, that as they had 
Idlled a human being, the crime was murder. Again, 
one of the district officers in Madura said that a 
higldy-educated native doctor came to him to ask 
whether if he cut off an old woman’s leg, and she died 
in consequence of the operation, he would be guilty of 
murder, and whether if he did not, he would be guilty 
of the same offence, beheving as he did that she woidd 
certainly die if he did not amputate the limb. These 
incidents,—and they might be identified indefinitely, 
—only show how many and what divergent forces 
are at work in modem India, and how the march of 
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progress syncm’onises with the existence of abysmal 
ignorance and superstition. The agricultural laboui'ers 
(chiefly women) who crowded along the road to greet 
the Governor with shrill cries of welcome, leaving 
their infants hanging in cloths from the boughs of the 
banyan trees, have not advanced one step in one 
thousand years, while the Brahmin B.A. and B.C.E, 
is saturated with the learning of modem schools. 

On the way down the Cumbum Valley, we had 
proof that the complaints made on all hands that cattle 
starve owing to forest reservation is at least an over¬ 
statement of a ease, which doubtless has some small 
foundation in fact. 

Captain and Lady Eva Wyndliam-Guin, who have 
been in Travancore for the last month, passed down 
the valley a day in advance. Lady Eva has, we 
hear, ridden very long distances, and he has shot two 
bison, six ibex, one bear, two alligators, and two 
sambur in the hills just above us. 

Meanwhile, we get back to the railway in con¬ 
stant fear of the rain, lest we fail to get across the 
rivers. In fact, however, travelling through the mon¬ 
soon we have escaped miraculously, and the heaviest 
shower we have been out in was of rose-water projected 
too generously from a silver sprinkler on our unpro¬ 
tected heads. 

Hardly had the above been written, when we rode 
30 miles partly through a deluge of rain. Tho sides 
of the road were converted into torrents, and we had 
to ride against time to get over the rivers before they 
came down in full fresh from the hiUs above us. 
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were glad to meet the Military Secretary, 
Major Stevrart-Mackenzie at Ammayanaikaimr, where 
we took the train for Trichinopoly, halting for an hour 
at Dindignl to see the new water-works and to visit 
Mr. Heimpel’s manufactory, at which the well-known 
Trichinopoly cigars are made. Mr. Heimpel told ns 
that he exported to England every month upwards of 
half a million cigars, which are chiefly re-exported to 
Hussia and Germany, and some of which actually go 
to Havanna. Here, as at Calicut, we had proofs of 
that enterprise of the great German nation, the com¬ 
petition of which in trade has been felt of late years 
by the British manufacturer all over the world. 

On the last day of October we rode out from 
Trichinopoly to Srirangam, a town of temples on the 
banks of the sacred Canvery, which, like the Vigay 
and the Tamraparni, we found in fresh and flush from 
bank to bank. There is nothing remarkable about 
these temples but their sLze and wealth in lands and 
precious stones. The table service of the God consists 
of a quantity of huge golden bowls. 

In the Central Jail we saw, among a population of 
upwards of 800, some of the Brmnese dacoits who 
have given so much trouble, and a Hindu convict 
who protested in English that the case against him 
was a “ concoculation.” “ Likewise,” said he, as we 
passed on, “I have passed Criminal Higher.” This 
is one of the tests which candidates for employment in 
the public service have to pass. In another sense the 
test is also passed by those who are candidates for a 
home in jail. 
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All "Was satisfactory in this, the Jail, it will be 
remembered, in which the health of the prisoners was 
so unsatisfactory a few years hack, that its condition 
and management formed the subject of repeated ques¬ 
tions in Parliament, and of an exhaustive inquiry by 
the Madras Government. Careful inquiries were made 
as to the food and water supplied to the convicts. 

The Tondiinan or Raja of Puthucotta, whose ter¬ 
ritory Lies near Tricliinopoly, came in to visit His 
Excellency. He is a boy of 13, and speaks English 
well, and the affairs of the little State are in the com¬ 
petent hands of the Dewan Regent, Mr. Sheshaya 
Shastri, a very able admmistrator, subject to the 
control of the Collector of Trichinopoly, who is also 
Political Agent for Puthucotta. 

The morning of the 2nd November was devoted to 
a visit to the Grand Anient, an old native work, about 
13 miles from Trichinopoly, designed to regulate the 
supply of water between the Caveri and Vennar rivers, 
which irrigate the Tanjore District, on the one side, 
and the Coleroon, which carries away the surplus 
water, on the other. Immediately below the anient, 
regulating sluices have lately been constnicted across 
the Caveri and Vennar at a cost of about £55,000, 
which will enable the supply, when the river is low, 
to be divided in proper proportion between these 
rivers, and in high floods prevent the admis-sion of 
more water than the rivers are capable of carrying, 
thereby preventmg the occurrence of disastrous inun¬ 
dations in the Tanjore District. 

The afternoon was devoted to receiving addresses, 
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visiting schools and returning the visit of the Eaja of 
Futhucotta. The entertainment provided at the Jesuit 
College was of a most novel and original character. 
Among the subjects on the programme was a repre¬ 
sentation, by small boys of about 10 and 12, of a class 
being examined in Indian History by the master, a 
pretematurally sharp boy who was the smallest of all. 
It was agreed by master and pupils that Lord Dal- 
housie was the greatest of Indian Viceroys, and Lord 
Mayo the most popular, and that a Governor, who 
was at once the son-in-law of one and the brother of 
the other, possessed special claims on their regard and 
consideration. These small people performed their 
respective parts with infinite aplomb and the little 
master of the class was quite a prodigy of self-posses¬ 
sion. He spoke before an audience composed of many 
hundred,s of his school-fellows and of strangers, -with a 
voice and delivery that very few English public school¬ 
boys could command on their last speech-day. It is 
the peculiar gift of small boys in this country to be 
pleasantly and unpretentiously precocious. 

Next morning we moved along the delta of the 
Cauvery to Tanjore, where the great Temple, the 
Palace and its occupants, and the new and admirable 
Eaja Mirasidar Hospital, raised by local subscriptions 
in tliis wealthy district, claimed attention. The Jail, 
too, built on the far more expensive and possibly 
somewhat more satisfactory cellular system, received a 
visit, and the presence of some 20 or 30 civil debtors 
suggested an inquiry, wliich is now being made, as to 
the alleged greater severity of the law of civil debt in 
tlxis, as compared with other parts of India. 
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Tlio Palace of the last Raja of Taujoro, now ocon- 
pied by his ten surviving widows and their relations, 
is a large rambling succession of sha'dy courtyards, 
lofty halls, and dark passages ornamented'throughout 
in the striking but meretricious style of Hindu art. 
AU was gold and red and blue, and monstrous gods 
and demons figured on evei'y wall. 

The building contains .some very interesting anus, 
and pictures,—some of the Rajas, in what Bishop 
Heber happily calls, “ the king of spades ” style, others 
portraying the crimes and punishment of the ]y[ar< 5 ^uiae 
de Brinvillier8,“-but the glory of the Palace is its 
library containing a vast store of Sanscrit manuscripts, 
many of them of great value, which have been cata¬ 
logued and classified by the late Hr. Burnell. The 
evidence of that most distinguishcrd Orientalist and 
Sanscritist will carry much weight in deciding, should 
the question still be deemed open, the relative value of 
Eastern and Western literature. After his retirement 
from the Madras Civil Service, he passed some time 
in the libraries of Rome in the congenial study of 
their contents ; and writing to Tanjore, said how much 
he regretted he had spent the leisiu’C of a busy ofheial 
life on Sanscrit and connected subjects, which -were, 
he said, mere garbage compared with the literature of 
the West. 

Lord Connemara alone was admitted inside the 
purdah, behind wliich the Ranis and their children 
were seated, and the rest of us sat outside the golden 
cm-tain, though a narrow net-work ran along the 
purdah, on the eye-line, through which curious faces 
kept peering. The scene behind the purdah was not 
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of au unusual character. All the ladies talked at 
once as the principal male member of the family 
introduced Kani after Eani to the Governor’s notice. 

The subjects referred to in the addresses and 
petitions presented in this, one of the wealthiest 
districts in India, did not differ materially from those 
received elsewhere. They chiefly referred to the 
severity of the Salt and Forest laws, the injustice of 
the house-tax, on the imposition of which the extension 
of local self-goveiTiment in rural districts depends, to 
the difficulty of settling disputes as to inugation, and 
so on. 

A pleasing featui’e of addresses throughout was 
their constant and grateful mention of former Gov¬ 
ernors, Lord Napier, Lord Hobart,—particularly by 
the Mahomedans,—the Duke of Buckingham and Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff. It was not less pleasant to note 
the constant recognition of Lady Connemara’s efforts 
to promote the good wmrks begun by Lady Dufferin’s 
National Indian Association, and Lady Grant Duff’s 
Madras Goslia Hospital. 

The executive officer in Tanjore, immediately 
below the Collector and Magisteite in rank, is Mr. 
Manavedan Baja, the Senior Stetutory Civilian serving 
in tliis Presidency. This gentleman, who belongs to 
the family of the Zamorin of Calicut, discharges his 
important duties in a very satisfactory manner. 

We left Tanjore at 10 p.m. on the night of the 
4th NoA^embcr and joined Lady Connemara, who had 
come down from Ootacamund with Lord Marsham and 
Mr. Wisely two days before, at Madras at 10 a.m. on 



the morning of the 6th, after visiting two Native 
States and five British districts and travelling 1,030 
miles in all, of which we rode 212, drove 114 and 
were carried by rail 488. The remaining 216 miles 
we did by water in house-boats on the Western Coast. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
CALCUTTA. 




Voyage to Calcutta—“ River of ruined capitals James and Mary*»— 

Our party Landing at Prinaep’s ghaut—Marquess of Dalhousie_At 

Government House—legislative Council—Council chamber—Debate- 
Pacification of Burma—Sir Dinshaw Manikjee Petit — Story of salt tax 
—Fancy fair—Nepaul Minister—Ceremony of Investituro—Memorials 
of Lord Mayo—Visit to Barrackpore—Lady Ripon’s avenue—grave— 
—Religious Endowments* Bill—Evening party—Representative Indian 
men—Meeting of Countess of Dti^Eerin’s fund—Viceroy’s acknowledg¬ 
ment of Lady Connemara s services—Lady Dufierin’s efforts—Ixirds 
Mayo and Dalhousie—More speeches—Visits—Sports at Body Guard 
Hues—To Diamond Harbour—On board Incidents of voyage— 

Eclipse coromony—AiTival at Madras. 

A JOUENEY from Madr-as to Calcutta by a P. and 0, 
Steamship is of such an ordinary character as to call 
for no description. In fine weather it is a mere 
yachting journey of three nights and three days, the 
last day being spent partly in waiting for the tide, and 
partly in hastening up “ the river of ruined capitals ” 
after crossing one bar to got over the other two with 
the tide. 

Near the junction of the main channel of the 
Ganges with the Hoogly are the two moving quick¬ 
sands named “ James and Mary,” the passage of which, 
always difficult, was rendered more exciting by the 
recent loss thereon of two steamers. The river-bed 
cbanges more or less from day to day, and its con¬ 
dition is almost hourly recorded and telegraphed to 
Calcutta, whence news is transmitted to stations down 
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♦ His Excellency The Lord Conne¬ 
mara, G.C.I.B. 

Her Excellency The Lady Con- 
nemam, O.I, 

Lady Eva Wyndhani-Quin. 

Mr. Kces. 

Captain Wyndham-Quin, A.D.O. 
The Viscount Marsham, A.D.O. 
Sui'geon-Major Briggs. 


the coast, in order to give the pilots the latest infor¬ 
mation, The charts are, owing to these frequent 
chiinges, of very little use. 

Arrived at Garden Reach, where a black flag was 

flying over the palace of 
the recently deceased king 
of Oudh, we ♦ found Lord 
William BeresfOld and Cap¬ 
tain CuiTie in the Viceroy’s 
launch, ready to take on 
to Government House Lord 
and Lady Connemara and party, and Lord Eustace 
Cecil and Mr, Cecil, who liad como up from Madras 
with us. We landed at Prinsep’s ghaut, whence 
Lady Connemara had embarked with her father, the 
Marquess of Dalhousie, when last she was at Calcutta, 
when the parting cheer to the Viceroy died away into 
a sob of regret. Here a guard of honour of the 7th 
Bengal Native Infantry was drawn up, and, after the 
Governor had inspected it, w^e drove to Government 
House, At the foot of the grand staircase. Sir 
Steuart Bayley, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, Private Secretary to 
the Viceroy, met the Governor and Lady Connemaia, 
and escorted them to the top of the steps, where the 
Viceroy and Lady Dufferin, and the members of their 
family awaited their amval. 

The climate at Calcutta seemed cold to visitors 
from the far south of the Peninsula, but there was 
warmth enough in om welcome to neutralise its effeetj 
Next morning, Friday the 3rd February 1888, was 
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entered in the thoughtfxd programme, drawn up under 
the Viceroy’s order’s by Lord William Beresford, as 
a “free day,” but there were many visitors, and at 
12 o’clock a meeting of the Legislative Council at 
Government House. Above the Viceroy’s chair in the 
Council Chamber is the picture of Warren Hastings, 
to which Macaulay refers in his oelebi’ated Essay; but 
Lord Dufferin who sat below had no need to preserve 
a mens ceqtia in ardtm. Every member of the Council 
who spoke approved of the measures His Excellency 
Avas taking to meet a small defleit, namely, an increase 
in the salt tax, and the imposition of a duty on paraffin 
oil. At the close of the debate, however, the Viceroy 
had occasion to refer to the satisfactory progress of the 
pacification of Burma,—a subject that recalls the 
sessions in that Chamber of less united Councils in 
more stirring times. The debate was of an unusually 
interesting character, and showed that the official 
and non-official members were of one mind as to the 
financial measures proposed. The Parsee Member, Sir 
Dinshaw Manikjee Petit, did not think that the extra 
8 annas tax on salt would press hardly, or indeed be 
appreciably felt by the people. 

Apropos of the sjilt tax, room may perhaps be 
found for a story said to bo true and certairdy amus- 
ing: An old woman, who would neither explain nor 
plead, was being tried by a Magistrate in the Madras 
Presidency for being in possession of illicit salt, or salt 
privately manufactured from saline earth. She Avas 


about to be fined one rupee, when the Magistrate said, 
“ I may as well satisfy myself that it is salt,” and pro- 
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ceeded to taste soBie of the dubioxxsly white powder 
found on the old woman’s person. Before he had 
raised it to his lips, she cried aloud, “Not only do 
they fine me one rupee, but they eat the ashes of my 
dead husband.” 

In the afternoon there was a great fair for the 
benefit of “the little sisters of the poor ” at St. Xavier’s 
College, in the success of which Lady Dufierin and 
her daughters took a kindly and energetic interest. 
Lady Bayley at her stall had collected curios from 
Tibet, brazen feet of Buddha, Buddhistic blotting books 
and the like. Lord Connemaiu was not able to be 
present, as he had gone to see the Maharaja Minister 
of Nepaul, the nephew of Jung Bahadur, who was on 
a visit to Calcutta. 

The event of the next day was the Investiture of 
the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, In 
the grounds in front of Government House an enor¬ 
mous Durbar tent had been put irp, and tickets had 
been issued to about 1,500 specfeitors. On either side 
of this contial tent stood two assembling tents, and at 
12 o’clock in one of these, His Excellency the Viceroy 
joined the Companions and the Secretary of the Order, 
who had previously arrived. In the other tent the 
only Xnight Grand Commander, who was to be 
invested. Lord Connemara, with his staff, awaited the 
summons of the Secretary to appear before the Grand 
Master, who preceded by the Secretary in a white silk 
robe, and followed by the Companions of the Order, 
had slowly marched down the lane between the spec¬ 
tators to the throne at the end of the tent. The 
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came directly after the proceedings had been 
formally opened. First came the Under-Secretary in 
the Foreign Department bearing the insignia of the 
Order on a velvet cushion; next came the Secretary 
and then Sir Stemirt Bayley, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and Sir Charles Aitchison, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. Between these two Com¬ 
panions of the Order and followed by his personal staff, 
Mr. Eees, Captains Wyndham-Quin and Lord Mar- 
sham, the Governor of Madras proceeded to the 
■whereupon Lord William Beresford drew his sword 
and handed it to the Viceroy, who first of all con¬ 
ferred upon Lord Connemara the dignity of a Knight 
Bachelor of the United Kingdom, after which Sir 
Steuart Bayley and Sir Charles Aitchison invested the 
new Knight Grand Commander with the ample robe 
of the Order and afBxed its Star to the left breast 
of his coat. Then they conducted His Excellency to 
the throne, where he made obeisance to the Viceroy, 
who invested him with the Collar and pronounced the 
fonnal admonition. A salute of 17 gims was next 
fired, and His Excellency was then conducted to his 
seat on the right of the Grand Master by the Secretary 
of the Order. 

The new Knights were next invested with cere¬ 
monies of the like nature, but of less ciroumstanee 
and detail. Among them were Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, the Viceroy’s Private Secretary, the Maha¬ 
raja of Durhungha and the Maharaja of Viuianagram, 
whose handsome appearance and graceful bearing did 
credit to the Presidency whence he comes. The inves- 
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titiire of the Compfinions did not take long, and at one 
o’clock the Viceroy marched out in State, surrounded 
by his staff, and followed by Lord Connemara. Then 
came the Knights and Companions, and so ended the 
chapter. It was a brilliant ceremony, well designed, 
and well executed in every particular. 

In the afternoon “the little sisters of the poor” 
again claimed our attention, and a most varied and 
admirable programme, mider the patronage of their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Duffei'in, resulted, 
it is hoped, in large and well-deserved prolits. 

On Sunday we drove past Lord Mayo’s statue to 
the Cathedral, within which is a handsome stained 
glass window, another memorial of that much-beloved 
and well-remembered Viceroy. 

To this succeeded a most enjoyable visit to the 
Viceroy’s country-house at Barrackpore. We went 
up by water in the Viceroy’s launch. His Excellency 
himself steering the greater part of the way. We 
admired the broad river and the temples on its bank, 
and were charmed by Ijady Eipon’s beautiful avenue 
of bamboos, which completely excluded the midday 
sun. The turf was green, the kites were bold; lun¬ 
ch eon under the trees was perfect; a walk to Lady 
Canning’s grave was peaceful and pleasant; a ride 
next morning cool and exliilarating, breakfast in the 
hower-like verandah behind the bongainvilliers and 
the Bignonia, most grateful, and a morning journey 
back to Calcutta in the steam launch an enjoyable 
ending, to a most delightful little visit. 

In the afternoon at a small tennis-party were 
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collected together all that vas eminent in the official, 
and much that was charming in the social, world of the 
Indian capital. There were present the Members of 
the Viceroy’s Council, some of the Secretaries to the 
Government of India, sind others with whom the 
Governor and his Chief Secretary, Mr. Stokes, had 
already held consultations concerning certain matters 
of business of importance to the Southern Presidency, 
which can only be settled with the concurrence and 
approval of the Government of India. Such infonnal 
discussions, though most salutary and fruitful in 
results, cannot conveniently be here recorded. 

The morning of Tuesday 7 th was devoted to 
conferences with Sir Charles Eliott, Public Works 
Member of the Government of India, and Sir Charles 
Aitohison. With the latter and -with Mr. Scoble the 
Governor fully discussed the question of amending the 
law relating to religious endowments. There has been 
an agitation in Madras, which is presumed to represent 
the feeling of the Native community, in favour of 
ladical alterations in the law, so as to empower Dis¬ 
trict Committees to exercise effectual control over the 
trastees of i-eiigious institutions, who, it is alleged, 
at present mismanage the funds of the institutions 
committed to their charge. It was felt, however, that 
a Central Committee controlling the District Com¬ 
mittees, which had been proposed in Madras, would 
partake of the nature of a Govemment institution, or 
would, at any rate, beax’ that complexion in the eyes of 
the natives. It also seemed that the powers which 
District Committees possess already are much moie 
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extensive than is generally supposed. It is a pity that 
these powers were not set out, as enumerated in the 
old regulations, instead of being merely referred to in 
Act XX of 1863, as being conferred by such regula¬ 
tions. The chief diflficxdty no doubt is to provide 
funds for the initial expenses of suits brought against 
tnistees who embezzle or waste temple funds ; and it 
was thought that such expense's in hand fide cases 
might be charged to the institutions concerned, whether 
or not the suit was ultimately successful. To the 
conference it seemed ex:i)edient to amend the existing 
Act XX of 1863, to define the powers possessed by 
District Committees, to re-appoint such Committees, 
which have, with few exceptions, ceased to exist, and 
to provide greater facilities to those interested in 
bringing malpractices to light. 

The afternoon was devoted to a visit to the Botani¬ 
cal Gardens, and after dinner a large evening party 
took place at Government House. The appearance of 
the crowd of visitors was very striking. There was 
the Maharaja Minister of Nepaul clothed in black 
satin and gold, with a white cap like that of a Russian 
cavalry officer. Around him were the members of his 
staff in red coats, turbans and aigrettes of bird of 
paradise feathers, and diamonds. Conspicuous among 
the bravely-dressed people, simplex munditiis., was the 
Parsee mOlionaire Sir Dinshaw Manikjee Petit, clad 
in plain white linen and wearing the high glazed hat 
which alone recalls the origin of his co-religionists. 
The Ameer of Afghanistan was represented by his 
agent, a tall and burly Afghan, wearing a fur cap; the 
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nobles of Madras were repi’esented by the Maharaja 
of Vkianagram ; the foreign Consuls, in uniform and 
ikn deeorh, mustered in full force. The Bengalis 
were most numerous, but nearly all parts of India were 
represented. Among the guests was Prince FuiTuk 
Shah, the great grandson of Tippu Sultan, and many 
other friends of tlie late Lord Mayo,—all anxious to 
be presented to his brother. Among the ladies were 
three Burmese clothed in their graceful national 
costumes. English ladies, and English Hussars and 
Lancers, the red of the line, the blue of the Political 
Department, the shawls of the Baboos, and the black 
coats of the Civilians, Mussulmans, Bengalis, Madras- 
sees, Parsees, Afghans, Barmans, Punjabees and 
Nepaulese combined to make up a vai*ied and striking 
scene. 

On Wednesday afternoon the annual meeting of 
the Coxintess of Dufierin’s Fmid was held in the Town 
Hall. The Viceroy was in the chair, and the proceed¬ 
ings were opened by Mr. (noAV Sir Andrew) Scoble, 
liCgislative Member of the Supreme Council, who in 
moving that the annual report be accepted, gratefully 
acknowledged the services rendered by Lady Conne¬ 
mara and her Brancli Committee in having led the 
way in enlisting the seiwices of Loesil and Mimicipal 
Boards, and having thereby helped, in a great measure, 
to nationalise the objects of the Association. He 
paid a high tribute to the energy and industry of the 
Countess of Dufferin, who was, he said, not only the 
patroness, hut also the working bead and the work¬ 
ing heart of the Association. Lord Connemara, who 
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followed, tlianked Mr. Scoble for the kind reference 
made to Lady Connemara’s efforts, and also com¬ 
mended the Madras Committee and its Secretary, Mr. 
Eees, for their exertions. The Viceroy in like manner 
thanked those who had spoken for the tribute they 
had paid to Lady Dnfferin’s successful and laborious 
efforts, and said that it gave him great pleasure to 
preside on the occasion, not only because the in¬ 
corporation of the Association would now establish 
it upon a firm and lasting basis, but also because 
“ he had received the assistance that night of the 
brother of one of the noblest Viceroys that ever 
presided over the destinies of India, who sacrified his 
life in the discharge of his duty, and to whose memory 
the affectionate reminiscences of the people of India 
still clung with undying fidelity.” Eis Excellency 
also found an additional pleasure in presiding when 
he remembered that beside him sat Lady Connemara, 
“ the daughter of the most illustiious statesman that 
ever left the shores of England, in order to devote his 
great talents and his undaunted energies to the service 
of his country, the memory of whose achievements will 
last as long as historj’^ itself, and who secured once for 
all the safety of British India.” Lord Dufferin re¬ 
minded his hearers that Lord DaUiousie, “ though he 
left these shores alive, soon afterwards succvimbed to 
those unparalleled labours which signalised his Vice¬ 
royalty.” Speeches were also made by the Maharaja 
of Durbhanga, the Sheriff of Clalcutta, Mr. Evans and 
others. The Sheriff in his speech having refeiTed to 
the custom of seclusion of women as being a bad one 
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and inimical to all progress, as well as to the spread of 
female education and the adoption of female medical 
aid by the women of India, Mr. Evans pointed out 
that the Countess of Duft'erin’s Pund in no wise took 
this view and merely wished to diffuse medical aid 
amongst the women of India without regard to any 
social or religious distinction whatsoever. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Steuart Bayley, in his 
speech took the groimd taken in the reports of the 
Central Committee and of the Madras Branch, that the 
provision of practitioners of the Hospital Assistant 
Grade was, in fact, what was most wanted, and that 
the choice did not lie between such, and between 
highly-educated practitioners, but between such and 
no practitioners at all. It was gratifying to us to 
find that the lines upon which we are working were 
not only approved by the Central Committee, but were 
emphatically declared to be those best calculated to 
nationalize the movement, and to give it a permanent 
footing in the land. 

On Thiu'sday the morning was occupied as usual 
with visits, amongst others from the Maharaja of 
Vizianagram, and in the afternoon rain interfered with 
tlie progi-amme, but was powerless to keep away the 
visitors who had been bidden to the most enjoyable 
ball which took place in the evening. 

The next day, Friday, we went in the afternoon 
to the Body Guard lanes to see tall troopers in their 
long scarlet tunics tent-peg and wrestle on horse-back. 
Besides this, there was a tug-of-war; the competitors 
on either side being Hindus and Muhammadans, all 
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mounted. The result showed that the horses had very 
little to do with it, and that their weight could not 
be brought to tell at all. I think the victory was on 
the side of the co-religionists of Sir Syed Ahmed, who 
has lately been protesting that numbers cannot count 
for everything, and that between Muhammadans and 
Hindus, the less than half is more than the whole. 

In the evening Lord and Lady Connemara dined 
with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and next 
morning, with great regi'et to have come to the end of 
so pleasant a programme, and to leave such kind hosts, 
we despatched our things by the steamship Eewa, and 
started ourselves by special train, after luncheon, to 
embark at Diamond Harbour. On the way down wo 
passed through fields of rice now covered Avith stubble, 
wliich, in the rainy season, are under water, and 
through which now and again you could see a culti¬ 
vator paddling himself in a dug out, even at this time 
of the year. A steam laimch took ris across to the 
Bewa, which we learnt had had a fratricidal collision 
with another steamer of the same Company in the 
river. Her voyage up and down was eventful. On 
the way up she had halted for three hours in mid-sea, 
to allow a Hindu Eaja to bathe and cast gold and silver 
into the water and pray in the eclipse. We said 
“ good-bye ” to Captain Currie of the Viceroy’s staff, 
who had accompamed us, slept on board the ship and 
next morning steamed away to Madras,—all regretting 
that one of the pleasantest visits of our life was done 
and ended. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SALEM. 


Departure from Madras-—Reception at Salem—Opening of Agricultural Exhi¬ 
bition—Mr. Nicholson—Mr. Dykes—Cattle shows—Former exhibitions 
—Municipal address—Governor’s reply—Sections of show—Alambadi 

bulls—Kangyambulls—Nilgai—Fegua and Arabs—“Parfait Amour”_ 

Government stallions—Arabs and Persians—Pony-breeding operations 

on hills—Agricultural implements—Native and Bwedish ploughs_ 

Native harrow—Persian wheel—Native picottah—Vegetable products 
—Specimens of fibres—Iron-smelting—Bpear heads—Animal products 
—N ati ve mantifaetures—Palampores—Bricks—Lacquerwares—Native 
saddles^Shennadevi mats—Garden party—Mr. Sturrock—Proposed 
transfer of Coorg to Madras Presidency—Prize-giving at Agricultural 

exhibition—Departure for hills—Eucal5q)tus plantations—Sim’s Park_ 

V/'elcome at Charing Cross. 


On the evening of the 22nd of March 1888, we * left 
• His ExoeUonoy The Lord Ooime. Madras for the second an¬ 


nual visit to the Hills. A 


mara, G.C,I.E. 

Mr. J. D. Rees, Private Secretary. 


iXJL-X « ^ XXlVCvuw m ^ 

Captain Wyndham-Quin, 16th VCry IfirgG HUBlber of JEu- 


Lancers, A.D.C. 


ropeans and natives came 


to the station to bid His Excellency good-bye. 

Next morning anived at Salem, we were met by 
the Collector, Mr. MeWatters, the Judge, the Super¬ 
intendent of Police, and many other District officials, 
now all of them well kno\vn to the Governor. 

The reason for this visit was the opening of the 
Salem Agricultural Exhibition. It had been decided 
by the Madras Government to hold periodical exhibi¬ 
tions at different central stations in the Presidency, 
and occasionally at Madras itself. Before arriving at 
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these conclusions this important subject received the 
fullest consideration. Mr. Nicholson, whom we saw 
at Anantapur last year, contributed several valuable 
and interesting papers to the discussion. He con¬ 
siders that it is in regard to agricultural implements 
that the case for Agricultural shows is strongest. 
He presided over a fairly successful exhibition held at 
Gooty last year, and his opinion is quoted as being 
that of a well-informed and earnest officer, with whom 
many others of experience and ability thorougldy 
agree. 

It has to be urged also that the cattle shows held 
for many years in the Nellore Distiict, and originated 
by Mr. Dykes, who is yet well remembered there, 
have been of unquestionable benefit in improving the 
breed of cattle in that part of the country. Similarly, 
shows at which the best specimens of cattle from the 
localities most favoured in this respect, are exhibited 
to thousands of ryots, cannot but be more or less 


beneficial. 

The exhibitions that have been already held at 
Gooty, Erode and Bellary, have attracted large 
numbers of lyots, and a fair number of exhibits, and 
of visitors from the neighboiuing districts, and the 
Salem Exhibition has certainly not fallen short of the 
others mentioned. Indeed it is probably the best yet 
held. 

The proceedings opened with the usual addi-ess 
from, the Municipality to which was also added an 
address from the Mussulmans of Salem. Neither 
address, it is worthy of remark, contained any refer- 
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ence whatever to the unfortunate differences which 
once existed between the Mussulmans and the Hindus 
of Salem, or to the dispute connected with the mosque 
which led to the riots of 1882. The address of the 
Municipality contained the usual words of welcome, 
and referred to the water-supply of the tow for which 
aid from provincial funds was asked; to the fcix on 
head-loads of fuel collected without, and brought into, 
the town, which was said to press heavily on the poor ; 
and to the proposed extension of the Madras Railway 
to Salem, a distance of 4 miles. His Excellency in 
rej^lying to those addresses assured those present that 
of all the subjects which came before him as Governor, 
there were none wdiich caused him gi-eater pleasure to 
investigate, than those connected with agi'ioulture, on 
the prosperity of which the present and the future of 
this Presidency so largely depend. Referrmg to the 
water-supply he feared that it Avas most unsatisfactory, 
but asked the memorialists to remember how^ hard it 
Avas to decide whether the general funds of the tax¬ 
payer should or should not he devoted to the Avants 
of a particular locahty. He pointed out the gi-eat 
improvement which has been effected in the forests 
around Salem as a set off against the imposition of the 
tax on head-loads of fuel, which of itself did not fall 
on the poor who collected, but on the dwellers in the 
toAvn who used, the wood. His Excellency was much 
disappointed to have to toll his hearers that there Avas 
no prospect of the Madras Railway being extended to 
Salem, as an investigation had disclosed the fact that 
such an extension Avouid not even pay its AA'orking 
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expenses. lie invited tine Municipality to show, if 
they could, how a railway could be brought into Salem 
at a moderate expense, and symj)athised very much 
with a town of 60,000 inhabitants which was avoided 
by a railway, which passed it at a distance of only 
four miles. 

Of the different sections of the show, those devoted 
to live stock and implements were the most interest¬ 
ing and most satisfactory. The show of cattle was very 
fine, the Alambadi bulls being especially remarkable. 
This breed which takes its name from Alambadi, a 
town in Coimbatore, is a variety of the Mysore breed, 
and is probably, next to that of Nellore, the best in 
the Presidency. The Kangyara bulls also are remark¬ 
able for enormous heads, long hanging dewlaps and 
broad shoulders, the withers being surmounted by a 
hump. Towards their quarters they fall off, but on 
the whole, are very imposing and handsome beasts, 
and greatly valued for the stud. They ran from 150 
to 300 nipees a pair, and individual animals will, of 
course, fetch much higher prices. The show of sheep 
was disappointing although a very good mutton sheep 
is grown in the neighbouring district of Coimbatore. 
The show of buffaloes too was poor, probably owing to 
the fact that this useful milker and drawer of the 
plough is held in small repute. Among the cattle 
were bulls sacred to some Hindu god, who roam at 
pleasure and feed where they will. Most of these had 
the insignia of the deity to which they were dedicated 
branded on their velvet flanks. There were antelope, 
spotted deer, barking deer, and nilgai or blue-bull,—a 
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, to the iminitiated, looks like a 
cross between the antelope and the oiyx. These last, 
however, were mere accessories to the more serious 
exhibits of the section, as indeed were the sacred bulls 
who helped by their gaudy clothing and painted horns 
to lend variety to the long stalls. The show of cattle 
on the whole was distinctly good, and it is worthy of 
note that just as Pegu mares seldom or never quit 
Burmah, just as Arab mares rarely forsake the tents 
of their own tribe, so do cows of the more highly 
prized breeds of cattle hardly ever leave the im¬ 
mediate locality to which they belong. The fact is 
that the ryots decline to part with their cows. 

There was an interesting show of country-bred 
ponies, and their foals, got by the Govemment stallions. 
It had been a matter of controversy quite lately at 
what period of the year the produce of sires, main¬ 
tained by Government for the purpose of improving 
the indigenous breed of ponies should best be boni, 
and there was evidence at the Exhibition to show that 
the decision arrived at, to leave this question to the 
discretion of local officers, was the only wise and 
practicable solution. In different parts of this country 
grass is available at different times and the climate 
varies greatly, and no general rule such as exists in 
European studs can well be laid down. 

There were several promising colts; one filly in 
particular, a daughter of Pariait Amour, attracted 
much attention. 

The Government stallions themselves were paraded 
in a separate shed. With one exception all Avere 
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Arabs or Persians. The difference is not so well 
defined as might be thought and the circumstances 
imder which both classes are imported into India aie 
not so well loiown as they might be. The Turkish 
Government objects to the exportation of Arabs from 
Bagdad and Busra, the only poi-ts upon the Tigris 
whence horses can be shipped for the Persian Gulf en 
route to Bombay. On the Eastern side of the river 
imder the jurisdiction of the Persians, there is no 
such difficulty. When nothing but a river intervenes 
between the highly prized Arab whose pedigree has 
been jealousty kept by the Sheiks of the Bedouin, 
and the coarse and under-bred but useful Persian of 
Arabistan, Luristan and the smrounding country, it is 
quite natural that the dealers should pass off any good- 
looking Persian as an Arab, when they can. Indeed 
the country whence they ship them is locally known 
as Arabistan, and there is no great stretch of the 
imagination, no violent departure from truth, in de¬ 
scribing its horses, as Arabs of a kind. At any rate, 
the Persian, be he highly considered or not, possesses 
just the qualities which are likely to supply the 
deficiencies of the \veedy, narrow-chested and cow- 
hocked pony of the plains of Southern India. Each 
animal and his capabilities were discussed by His 
Excellency in company wfith the Member of the Board 
in charge of breeding operations, and the Eei'^enue 
Secretary to Government, and the subordinate officer 
employed in the department. Pony breeding opera¬ 
tions under His Excellency’s own immediate supervi¬ 
sion are to be continued upon the Nilgii’i Hills where 







a plentiful supply of grass, and a good climate promise 
a fair hope of success. An officer lately appointed to 
report on horse shows in the Nizam’s Dominions 
dwells on the fact that no animals above 2 years old 
are to be found in the country side. If, as is sug¬ 
gested, the Deccan pony is sold as an Arab, there are 
unfathomable depths of ignorance and imposture; no 
two animals could be less alike. The Persian and the 
Arab have many points of resemblance which are more 
marked according as the Arab is under-bred, and the 
Persian the reverse. Size again is a valuable criterion, 
most of the imported “ Arabs ” being bigger than the 
steed of the desert. Of course the Arab varies greatly 
in size, and natural selection, to use the phrase of the 
day, evolves different types in different coxmtries. 
Pure-bred Arabs foaled and reared in England, may 
be seen at Mj*. Wilfrid Blunt’s at Crabbet Park, which 
illustrate by their greater height and bigger bulk, the 
changes that in time produce such descendants as the 
English Eace horse, or the big bony Turcoman, who 
bears no resemblance to his putative father. 

Leaving the live-stock noxv for Agricultural im¬ 
plements, perhaps the first thing worthy of notice is 
the light plough specially adapted to the thin soil in 
which the Indian ryot sows his diy • crops. Large 
numbers of light ploughs have been sold in the Ceded 
Districts. The native plough, though it merely 
scratches the ground, is heavy, and the Swedish plough 
has been found to be admirably adapted for light soils. 
Of course for heavy black cotton soil, and irrigated 
land, a heavier plough is absolutely necessary, but the 
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lighter the implement the better for the ryot, who has 
no ploughing cattle to spare. Tliere were winnowing 
machines, cotton cleaning niachiues, and an improved 
sugar-cane mill which has proved vastly successful in 
the north of India, one insertion in which expresses 
from the canes all the Juice they' contain, whereas by 
the native method after three insertions, and consider¬ 
able wa.ste, much Juice yet remains. This Beheea 
sugar-cane mill is rapidly coming into use throughout 
the Presidency. The native harrow is very much like 
a large rake, and generally has only one row of teeth. 
A Persian wheel was shown at work, but this ancient 
and useful contrivance is not likely to supplant the 
more economical and almost equally efficacious 
whereby water is raised from wells in buckets by a 
beam suspended on a lofty upright moved by the hand 
of the worker, who walks up and down it, as the bucket 
goes up or down. On the whole, it must be said that, 
except in regard to the light plough above referred to, 
most of the implements of European agriculture are too 
expensive for, and perhaps on other grounds, not alto¬ 
gether well-adapted to, the simple and primitive, but 
nevertheless effective methods of agricultui'e pursued 
from time immemorial by the native ryot. 

Of vegetable products there were specimens enough; 
rice of all sorts and kinds, cholum, raggi, ciunbu, grams 
of different sorts, oil-seeds, cotton. Jaggery, sugar, 
tobacco, indigo, gums, resins, and vegetables. It is 
possible to write a book on the different kinds of rice, 
the golden wire, the white, the ivory, the red, the 
tailed, the pepper, the needle-pepper, the little bead, 
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J^any other species. Some kinds of rice, the food 
par excellence of the aj>per classes, are far more 
favoured and more expensive than others. The staple 
of the masses in many of the districts in the South of 
India is raggi, which is far cheaper than rice, at least 
as nourishing, and does not predispose towards certain 
painful and fatal diseases as does the latter grain. 
Unfortunately when cereals are exhibited in the grain 
in small quantities, the samples afford a very indiffer¬ 
ent means of judging what the crop may he like. To 
obviate this, it was agreed that in future all cereals 
should be exhibited in the straw only. Of fibres there 
were many specimens; the Sanseviera zerjlanica which 
grows in quantities in the neighbouring district of 
Coimbatore, afforded great promise at one time and 
attracted the attention of capitalists. There Avere 
specimens of other excellent fibres such as Fourcroya 
giyantea, Rea and Mma textilie. Foir various reasons,, 
however, chiefly the cost of production, regular manu¬ 
facture of these fibres for the market has not hitherto 
proved a success. 

We saw u’on being smelted by the native process-, 
the ore lying on one side of a small furnace constnicted 
of clay, and fed with firewood. On the other side was 
the iron extracted from the ore. The hills round Salenr 
abound in valuable iron ore, but unless very cheap 
coal or fuel becomes available, it is likely that these 
mineral riches will continue to be unavailing in the 
future, as they have been in the past. The coal from 
the Singareni fields which can soon be brought by rail 
directly to Salem, will not, it is feared, be cheap 
enough to allow of this industry being prosecuted. It 



is a gi’eat pity, for most adniii’ablo steel has been 
turned out in small qiuintities by the laitive method, 
and a lately deceased smith of Salem had the repu¬ 
tation of manufacturing the best spear-heads for pig¬ 
sticking, which have yet been made in India. 

Among the animal products were excellent butter 
and cheese made on the Nilgiiis by a retired military 
officer, and brought down to be exhibited by his 
daughter, who happily secured six prizes. 

The native manufacturers exhibited most of the 
cloths, wood-carving, silver, copper and brass work 
well known to all travellers in the south of India. 
There were Palampores on which wore portrayed the 
story of the Thunayana, the capture of Seeta, the death 
of Itavana, the return of Eama, and the like, and there 
were purdahs and cloths of red and white silk so 
thickly embroidered with gold that they would stand 
up, yet not of such choice workmanship as one sees at 
Delhi, or Srinagar. There were bricks from the West 
Coast, admirable bricks too, such as wo saw at Calicut 
last October in the kilns of the Basel Mission, drain¬ 
pipes, indigenous paper, basket-work, lacquered work 
of which we had already seen better sj>eeimens in 
Kuraooi, native saddles of staring crimson cloth, glass 
bangles, and beautiful woven grass mats from Sher- 
madevi in the Tinnevelly District, so fine that a mat 
six feet long can be folded up into an incredibly small 
parcel. 

In the evening there was a garden party at the 
Collector’s house, at which Government officials, Emo- 
pejin and Natrim, from many surroimding districts were 
present in large numbers. 
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Kext momiug, Mr. StiuTOck, the Collector of 


Coimbatore, came to see His Excellency. He has 
been on special duty to report upon the proposed trans¬ 
fer of the province of Coorg to the Madras Presidency. 
This change has been frequently suggested, but no 
actual steps have ever been taken so far to bring it 
about. The present administrative arrangements are 
these:—The small and mountainous province of Coorg 
is immediately under the control of the Government of 
India, the Resident of Mysore being also Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Coorg. Separate acts and regulations and 
rules apply to the Province, and the question now is 
whether it shall be attached to Madras, and if the 
decision be in the affirmative, whether it shall bo 


a separate district or a sub-division of the existing 
district of South Canara. The Coorgs, a race at once 
hardy and picturesque, are said to object to being 
deprived of their present autonomy, or rather their 
immediate subjection to the Government of India. 
They are said to object more particularly to being 
made a sub-division of Canara, regarding the peaceful 
inliabitants of that district with much the same feel¬ 


ings that the Highlander entertains, or did entertain, 
towards a Lowlander in Scotland, As usual, it is a 
question of money, the present administration being 
more expensive than would be that of a regulation 
district or portion of a disti'iet under the Government 
of Madras. The question is still ♦ sub-judice^ and this 
is all there is at present to be said about it. 


It hiis 1)0011 decided since to leave present arrangements unchanged. 
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On the evening of Saturday the 24th, His Excel¬ 
lency gave away the prizes at the Agricultui'al Exhi¬ 
bition and spoke commending Agricultural shows as a 
means of improving agriculture, and congratulating 
those concerned on the results of the Salem Show. 

The same night we left by special train for Coonoor 
where next day in company with Mr. Burrows, Col¬ 
lector of the Nilgiris, we rode over the Eucalyptus 
plantations of the Government and inspected the char¬ 
coal manufactory, as well as Sim^s Park, one of the 
Government Gardens on the Hills under the control 
of Mr. Lawson, which was in a highly satisfactory 
condition. 

On Monday the 26th, we came into Ootacamund, 
where a Guard of Honour of the Nilgiri Kifle Volun¬ 
teers was drawn up at Charing Cross, and where a 
large number of the inhabitants were gathered together 
to bid us welcome to the summer capital, 
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CHAPTEE VI • 


MYSORE, SERIN GAP AT AM, BANGALORE, OOSOOR, 
KOLAR. 


Departure from HUla-Our party-Object of tour-GovernmeDt House, 
Ootacamund-Scenery m ro«<^-Toda herdsmen-Ko^bere-O-ver- 
eecr's encounter with a tiger-Mahavujab of Mysore’s Silladars-Brah- 
min Superintendent of loUce-Tippoo Sultan-Fishers’ villag^Casto 
in Modem Imlia—At Nanjengodo—Native welcome—Hindu temphv- 
Jain Prieats-Story of a Hindu King-Reception at Mysore- -Chamundi 
Hill—An Eastern St. George—Visit to palace—Dusserah festival— 
Mysore forests—State jewels—Tippoo Sultan’s sword—Palace library— 
Bi-sexual divinities—Picture gallery—Visit to Seniigapatam—Caiivery 
bathing ghaut—Daria Dowlat—Hyder—Colonel Bailhe—Paintmp on 
walls-Apotliecary cicerone-Meer Saduk-Tonib of Hyder and lip^o 
_Ueturn to Mysore—Grove of palms—Duke of Wellington Maha¬ 
ranee' B caste girls' school—Lady Dufferin—Departure—TalM of Seringa- 
patam—At Bangalore—Residency—Mandalay memento^ocial func- 
tions-National sports-Sky races—Maharajiih-Aga Khan-of local 
water-supply-Race course—Inspection of Remount depot—At Oossoor 
—A legend—Hamilton’s bones—Stock-farm—Principles of agnculture 
—Return to Bangalore—Madras Sappers and Miners—Mysore plateau-— 
A story of powder and shot-Doparture-Arrival at Kolar road-Hydor s 
tomb—Social relations among Mussulmans—Inspection of gold mines 

_I'hcjir future—Present prospects—Betuxn to Ootacamund. 

One sunny day in July 1888, Lord Connemara, accom¬ 
panied Ly his Aide-de-Camp, Lord Marsham, and his 
Private Secretary, myself, left the hill headquarters 
of the Madras Government at Ootacamund, on a visit 
to the Maharaja of Mysore, with which pleasui’e the 
Governor meant to combine the business of investigat¬ 
ing the water-supply for the Madras troops stationed 
at Eangalore, and of visiting the Depot, whence 


^ This chapter was comnnmicated to the Asiatic Quarterly lievieWy and 
is now re-published by ponnission of its JEditor. 
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i-erao lints arc supplied to the Cavalry and Artillery of 
the Madras army. 


Government House, Ootacamund, is situated on the 
slope of the highest hill in Southern India, and our 
road lay for several miles through evergreen woods of 
ilex and eugenia, and over grassy downs, covered at 
this season with a beautiful white balsam’peculiar 
to the Nilgiris. Soon, however, began the descent, 
happily to the Mysore plateau, and not to the hotter 
Avernus of the plains. As eveiy thousand feet or so 
are left behind, the character of the hill-side changes. 
First we make a short cut through potatoes and barley 
for a few miles. This is the cultivation of the indus¬ 
trious settler, called, on the hills, the northerner. He 
and his are fast acquiring the Nilgiris from the 
indigenous idler, the Toda herdsman, who lives in his 
wicker and daub oven-shaped house on the emerald 
turf, and is satisfied with the scanty earnings, wliieh 
he spends in drink. Next we reach the coffee zone, 
the plantations looking like red and green chess-boards, 
and yielding this year a crop, remunerative indeed, 
though not to the same degree as that of last year. 

Hero is a rest-house for Europeans alongside a 
waterfall, by which one of the numerous streams, that 
we cross and I’ecross when hunting the jackal on the 
hills, makes two long drops to the larger river it joins 
below. We ride on, halting a moment to admire a 
string of dahlias hung across the road by the polite 
keeper of the turnpike, and some cypresses growing in 
a road-side garden. Odd it is that the symbol of 
grace and womanly beauty in the East should be the 
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and the fvmerall ’’ cypress of Horace and 
or tspenser. However, little time is allowed for liter¬ 
ary reflections, when many breakneck miles lie before 
us, so we pass the rest-house and ride on to the foot of 
the hills, beyond which the road passes through grassy 
lawns and uplands, now sparsely, and now thickly 
wooded. This is a great haunt of the sportsman. 
Elephants abound, and cai’tnion will not travel at 
night. Bison and deer roam about the vast forest 
that sketches away to the distant Canara, and along 
the berme of the road are frequent signs of wild pigs, 
who dig about for roots, and are in consequence highly 
unjjopular m an agricultural country. Hot that there 
is any agriculture here. Fever depopulates the coun¬ 
try side, and nothing hut the excellent pasturage 
accounts for the existence of the wretched village of 
bamboo and daub, at which, after a ride of eighteen 
miles, we halt for breakfast. 

The wild Korumber tribe that lives about these 
jrrngles supplies trackers to the manner born, of 
marvellous sagacity. One of our party. Captain 
Wyndham-Quin, who stayed behind to shoot, tells us of 
their skill. How they hiury along like sleuth hounds, 
deriving inspiration rrow from a bent twig, and again 
from a crushed leaf. At one time they will halt to 
discuss a little foamflake on a bough, at another hold 
a board of inquiry on a blade of grass, and decide 
how long it is since a bison has browsed thereby. 
And in the end it is rarely their fault if you do not 
see your quarry. 

Here we learn that a road overseer lately met a 
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on the road near the waterfall. He, by his n 
account, was a stranger to fear, and put the tiger 
to flight, but his pony, he said, died a week later from 
fright. Hence to the frontier and for a dozen miles 
beyond it, our path lies thi'ough thick jungle, of 
which the characteristic features are the waving green 
feathers of the bamboo, and the giant leaves and 
monster lilac-like lioAvers of the teak tree. The little 
bit of red, dear to a distinguished artist, is not 
wanting, and two well-mounted lancers of the Maha¬ 
raja’s Silladars canter behind us. Picturesque-looking 
fellows they are, and a perfect contrast, though not in 
smartness, to the Brahman Superintendent of Police, 
son of a late minister of Mysore, who also forms part 
of the escort . 

In front of the bungalow where we pass the night, 
was the grave of a European killed by a tiger, as wo 
are told by the local official, whose grandfather’s sister 
married Tippoo Sidtan. 

This village, in the centre of the inland province 
of Mysore, is inhabited to a great extent by men of 
the fisher caste, who are occupied in various ti’ades. 
Let this fact, and the presence of a hai’d-riding police 
officer, son of a Brahman prime minister, serve for 
passing proofs that caste is not inelastic in Modem 
India, if indeed it ever was, which I wholly dis¬ 
believe. In fact its relation to diversity of occupa¬ 
tions is generally misunderstood. 

Next morning we pass along through fields of 
Indian com, beneath an avenue of banyans, till the 
tower of a temple rising above the cocoanut trees 
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indicates the site of Nanjengode, where we halt 
through the heat of the day in a spacious house of the 
Maluiraja, on the banks of an affluent of the Caiivery. 
But first we are smothered in oleanders, champaks, 
and other holy and heavy scented flowers. The stein 
of every tree for fifty miles along the avenue is 
girdled by three bands of paint, a native sign of 
welcome. There is a famous Hindu temple here, on 
the site of which some four hundred Jain priests were, 
it is said, killed two oentuiies ago, by the Eajah of 
the day. Ho had once inclined to the Jain religion, 
but after succeeding to the throne abandoned it, and 
finding its priests thwarted his agricultural and other 
reforms, invited them all to a reception. As each one, 
after making his bow, walked away down a passage, 
he was dexterously beheaded and tumbled into a pit 
dug for the pm-pose. In this way four hundred mal¬ 
contents were disposed of as methodically and expedi¬ 
tiously as so many pigs by a pork-packer in Chicago. 
It is recorded that then- removal was so well arranged 
that the pomp and circumstance of the royal reception 
were in no way interfered with thereby. A graver 
historian than I am is the authority for the tale. 

In the afternoon we make Mysore, within a few' 
miles of which a whole regiment of the red lancere, 
another of infantry, six gorgeously caparisoned ele¬ 
phants, a few camels, a state carriage drawn by four 
white horses, and other paraphernalia of Eastern state 
await the Governor’s arrival. Thence amongst pranc¬ 
ing horses, waving lance flags, and drawn swords, we 
enter the Capital, to the obvious .satisfaction of the 
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morning we rode up the hill sacred to the 
goddess Kali, of Chamundi, who slew the buffalo 
monster after whom the province is named. As the 
Calcutta correspondent of the London Times gives of 
late, I tliinlt, the impression that barbarous sacrifices 
are not uncommon in India, I may say that it is indeed 
long since the Goddess was propitiated by human 
blood, and that she is the protecting deity of a state 
ruled over by so enlightened and benevolent a ruler as 
the Maharaja of Mysca'o, whose kind and prince-like 
hospitality we are enjoying. Like most goddesses she 
has many aspects, and here she is represented as an 
Eastern &t. George slaying the dragon which devas¬ 
tated the fair province of Mysore. IJndoubtodly she 
has other and moi*e terrible attributes, and in one form 
or another is the dread divinity that imral India chiefly 
worships. 

The afternoon was devoted to the Palace, which, 
like a bisected doll’s house, presents an open front to 
one side of a square. Above the deep verandahs of the 
lower story is a throne corridor, and here the Maharaja 
at the chief festival of the year sits in state on a 
throne as gorgeous as the Peacock throne, erewhilo 
of Delhi. All the people can see their Sovereign up 
above from the open square, hut only the rich and 
great file by him as he sits silent and immovable upon 
his golden seat. Athlete.s fight and wrestle below, 
trumpets blare, elephiints scream, cymbals clash, 
torches flare, and the air is heavy with the scent of 
ceremonial flowers. The Hindus say that the eyes of 
moi-tals Mink, because the tears which for their sins 
they shed have weakened thorn, hut tlie eyes of the 
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<ieath.less gods blink not at all. Hence an attitude 
impassive and immovable even to the negation of a 
blink, is that to be achieved as far as possible on this 
most interesting and truly oriental occasion. A Ilaja 
when he assumes the God should not affect to nod. 

The forests of Mysore are renowned for teak and 
sandal and other stout and scented trees. The tall 
pillars of these halls are all of native wood painted red 
and yellow, as are the ceilings. Beyond the hall is a 
courtyard, in the centre of which is a canopied Circus, 
wherein the little princes will learn to lide, under the 
eye of their father, a very good horseman himself. A 
dark and narrow passage, lighted by lamps in the 
early afternoon, leads to a covered and barred enclo¬ 
sure, w^here pearls, diamonds, and rubies, silver cords 
and golden bowls, worth in all perhaps £300,000, are 
spread out for our inspection on a carpet embroidered 
with pearls and other precious stones, itself worth 
£20,000. There are, too, castles of gold and of 
silver, for the hacks of elephants, Howdahs they call 
them. Let us pass on to the armoury, and wield the 
sword of Tippoo Sultan, “ a very practical weapon,” 
as we are told by the conqueror of King Theebaw, 
who is present. There is another, and most disagree¬ 
able weapon, a dagger with a spring. You drive the 
blade home, and squeeze the handle, and out spring a 
few saws and knives, that must catch something vital. 
Next comes the Library, where we see books scratched 
by a style upon palmyra leaves, bound with laths, 
with silver, with steel, and with ivory, all length and 
no breadth, and arranged like children’s brick.s in neat 
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towers, with the title of each written on ivory, or 
graven on metal, as the case may be. In every room 
arc pictm’es of white-limbed divinities, who seem to 
have accomplished that bi-sexuality of which the late 
Lawrence Oliphant told us so much in his latest 
revelation. To the picture galieiy you pass through 
doors of ivory with carved panels, and within you see 
other doors of silver with big bosses, a pattern origi¬ 
nally adopted, they say, because of the discomfort it 
occasions to elephants or other living battering-rams. 
The pictures are most quaint and interesting; the floor 
is black stone inlaid with brass j and that once pre¬ 
cious metal, silver, is freely used in all the appointments 
of the room, which is low and dark, and has the 
fascinating air, uncommon in the Last, of having been 
occupied, valued, and cai'ed for, through many a 
changing year. 

All this Eastern magnificence is not incompatible 
with the use of the latest Western inventions, as we 
are reminded when a telephonic message is sent to 
the stables a mile aAvay to say “ we may be expected 
there immediately.” 

Next morning we visited Seringapatam, crossing 
the Cauvery river, on the stone-stepped margin of 
which women were bathing, and washing the brazen 
household vessels, whicli flashed in the sunlight. 
These bathing ghauts are almost always beautiful, and 
the native women look most graceful, with their yellow 
silk or blue cotton clothes clinging closely to their 
figures. Bamboos hang over the water’s edge, and 
vegetation is picturesquely completing the destruction 
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of tlie Fort, which was begun by the British cannon. 
We see the corner where the breach was made by which 
the troops entered, and the place where they divided 
into two parties: one to push Tippoo further back¬ 
wards into the Fort, and the other to complete its 
circuit and to slay its master, as he sought to gain his 
Palace, and there make a last stand. The Fort is not 
in itself particularly interesting; but its site on an 
island, around which floAvs the sacred Cauvery, is at 
once strong, striking, and picturesque. A voluble 
apothecary told us everything. He explained the 
paintings on the walls of the Deria DoAvlat, a beautiful 
garden house of open halls and verandahs painted most 
gorgeously, yet most tastefully, in red, yellow, and 
gold. The boughs of trees penetrate into the upper 
veiundahs, and on the walls are depicted Hyder and 
Tippoo on the march to defeat Colonel Baillie. Either 
Prince sits on a state elephant in a golden howdali, 
smelling a rose—the traditional attitude in Avhich 
Eastern Kings are painted. Further on they meet 
Colonel Baillie and proceed to demolish himself and 
his army. Heads are flying on every side in this 
Homeric contest, and in the centre Colonel Baillie, 
splendidly attired in full-dress uniform and seated 
in a palanquin, bites the thumb of disappointment. 
Close to him a magazine is exploding, and one native 
water-carrier, with a skin full of water, essays to 
quencli the flames. The presence of Coimt de Lally 
on a prancing steed leads the apothecary, himself 
a native, to explain that “ The French always joined 
with native States — hence their downfall.” He also 
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tells ns that Tippoo’s General, Meer Sacluk, was a 
traitor “ same like the Christian Judas.” This summer¬ 
house is called the sea of wealth, and its lavish decor¬ 
ations, which cover every inch of wall fitim Ihrst to 
last, from top to bottom, recall the Palaces of Ispahan, 
and resemble nothing that I know in India. The 
common tomb of Hyder and Tippoo somewhat re¬ 
sembles the Taj Mahal, at Agra, in design, though not 
of course in size or beauty. A walk, bordered by a 
double row of areca palms and cj’presses, leads in a 
straight line to a white Saracenic dome raised upon a 
platform, which is supported by black marble pillars. 
The tombs of the conquered have been well cared for 
by the conquerors, and everything suggests rever¬ 
ential regard for the dead. The dooi's of the Mau¬ 
soleum are of rosewood inlaid with ivory ; the windows 
are of fretAVork carved in black marble; incense burns 
within, and silken cloths cover every tombstone. 
Solemnity and simplicity, here, as elsewhere, charac¬ 
terise the last resting place of Mussulman Princes. 

Then w"e drove back to Mysore past the Grove of 
Palms, Avhere the Duke of Wellington lost his way, 
and many of his men, the day before the fall of the 
Fort. 

There are few prettier sights than a Hindu High 
Caste Girls’ School, and next day at the Maharani’s 
School we saw five hundred vrell dressed, much be¬ 
jewelled and intelligent girls numing from 6 to 16 
years of age, who sang English, Sanscrit and Canareso 
and played on the Vinah, the violin, and all kinds of 
instnimcnts. They learn, amongst other things che- 



Tnistiy and physiology, hygiene and needle work, and 
are much devoted to tlieir Maharani of Mysore, and that 
warm and true friend of Indian women, Lady Dufierin, 
who from the walls encourages their studies. Not 
only are they well educated, hut many of them aie 
extremely pretty, and not a few leave their babies 
daily to come and improve their minds. Herein they 
seem to surpass their Western sisters in the race for 
knowledge, but then the babies appear at what theii 
Western sisters would consider an early date. 

Next moming the Hed Lancers took us to the 
station and we travelled in the train, over an undu¬ 
lating tableland, past gardens of plantain trees, of 
sugarcane and areca pahns, the eighty-five miles wMch 
divide Mysore from Bangalore. The Lancers were 
a great feature of our journey through Mysore, and 
Colonel Hay has made them as smart almost as Brit^h 
Cavalry. We entered Seringapatam by the Bailway 
bridge with much greater ease than did Lord Hams 
and the Duke of Wellington; but the traveller cannot 
help thinking what a pity it is that a bridge somewhat 
in keeping with the historical associations, romantic 
surroundings, and beautiful scenery, has not been built. 
However, economy before all things, and this metre 
gauge line was constructed for the very moderate sum 
of 30650,000. We see the bathers m the river as 
we had the day before, but I have since read in a 
pamphlet published by the apothecary cicerone that 
the Avomen of this place are “ long-tongued, indifferent 
to their husbands and frequently to all males.” I 
have learnt too, that when citizen Tippoo appealed 
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to the Republican Goyemor of the Isle of France for 
aid against the hated English, he offered his allies 
every thing that was necessary for making war, with 
the sole exceptions of wine and brandy.” One other 
tale of Seriugapatam before we leave it. Hyder Ali 
affected to maintain the ancient Hindu dynasty while 
himself actually ruling in Mysore; and on the death 
of the puppet Rajah of the day found it necessary to 
select from half a dozen children of the royal house 
one to place upon the empty throne. To discover 
which had the right stuff in him, he offered the little 
ones a lot of toys amongst which was a dagger, and 
the child who chose the dagger was the one he chose 
for King. 

At Bangalore we were received by Sir Hairy 
Prendergast, the Resident, and saw in his charming 
house some interesting mementos of Mandalay, one 
of which, a silk curtain embroidered with Chinese 
dragons, was extremely beautiful and came from King 
Theebaw’s palace. In Burma as in China silk is your 
only wear, and you have it of all shades and coloui’s, 
from ordinary orange, red, and blue to such tender 
and indefinite tints as “ pink summer snow.” 

Social functions and national sports must have 
their turns, and after more escorts, guards of honour, 
salutes and the like, we all went to the Bangalore 
Races, where we met His Highness the Maharaja. 
We saw too His Highness Sultan Mahomed Shah, 
grandson and successor of Aga Khan, at once prince 
and high priest, and, in his day, the greatest patron 
of the turf in India. It is impossible to convey to the 
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imtiitored Western mind the real position held by this 
IM-etty boy, the founder of whoso family, by the way, 
was the Chief of the Assassins, the Old Man of the 
Mountains, the mins of whose eyrie you may yet see 
in the mountains of the Elburz by the Caspian Sea. 
The only possible parallel that I can suggest would bo 
tliat of a horse-racing Cardinal, and this I will not 
seriously maintain. Had Mr. Launde been a follower 
of the prophet, liis priestly office would never have 
interfered with his love of horse-racing. 

Next day began the most serious business of the 
tour, and we rode, accompanied by engineering ex¬ 
perts, about the country, seeing the sites of various 
projects for the supply of good drinking water to the 
troops. The town of Bangalore is situated at a height 
of 3,113 feet above the level of the sea, and being 
built itself on a higher level than all its surroundings, 
no schemes are feasible except such as provide for 
taking advantage of trifling local depressions, storing 
the surplus rainfall in convenient localities, and pump¬ 
ing the water to such height as may enable it by 
gravitation to be brought to the perhaps distant can¬ 
tonment. Many schemes have been talked of; one 
has been carried out with only partial success. It is 
very pleasant to ride over the cool and bracing Mysore 
plateau, and enquire into engineering projects, but a 
description of them is far from interesting to the 
general reader, and there are some who go so far as to 
hold with the Engineer in charge of the works that 
regulate the existing supply, that too much fuss is 
made about the matter. He says that men who are 
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thrown off their horses, and killed on the spot at 
Bangalore, are the only ones that are allowed by the 
Doctors not to have died from drinking bad water. 


Next day is spent in similar inspections and in 
going again to the i*aces. The conrse is a beautiful 
sight on a fine day. Across the crowds of natives 
clad in garments of all colours, and over the Steeple¬ 
chase coui’se, some of the jumps of which are natural 
hedges of Lantana, you see the famous rock fortress of 
Savandroog and other high and isolated rocks charac¬ 
teristic of the country, and admirably suited for the 
fastnesses of anned plunderers in the not long past 
days of rapine and of bloodshed. 

Two more days thus passed in riding about the 
plateau all day, till the soldiers declared we had water 
on the brain, and in going to dinners and balls all 
night, and witnessing one morning a parade of all the 
troops in the gairison. It was pleasant, in the midst 
of all our alarms about the army, to see regiments 
of British Cavalry and Infantry respectively 400 and 
900 strong on parade. 

On Saturday we left for the Eemoimt Dep6t just 
outside the Mysore frontier and in British territory, 
30 miles from Bangalore. Here we saw 700 Austra¬ 
lian horses, most of them good ones. The place looks 
quite English, but a few days ago a gentleman driving 
a team there saw a cobra on the road, and told his 
groom to kill it. The groom struck it, and the animal 
was making off, when the driver moved on, hoping to 
crush it under the wheel. The enraged snake thereon 
climbed up the wheel and into the carriage where 
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a lady was sitting. A most curious and exceptional 
occun’ence and a most obtrusive snake. Ordinarily 
you may pass your life in India without seeing one. 
Here in the most English looking part of the continent, 
the most poisonous of snakes positively invades a 
lady’s carriage. 

Next day we ride to Oosoox', a polyglot village, 
whei:e we are recei ved in a gigantic bower of mango 
branches, inspect silos and stock farms, and preach 
sanitation. The hoxise we stay in, is in one of Tippoo 
Sultan’s Forts, An English prisoner was ordered to 
build it, but when the Sultan found it was commanded 
by a neighbouring hill, he had the builder’s head 
hacked off by the village cobbler with his cobbling 
knife. So at least the legend runs, and it is generally 
credited, for some bones, believed to bo those of the 
unfortunate HamUtou, were lately found. Most forts 
in Southern India, however, are said to have been 
built by Hyder, or Tippu, and nearly all pretend to 
the distinction of cap time by the Duke of Wellington. 

On the rocky hill side was carved a gigantic figure 
of Sugriva, a lion among monkeys, the magnanimous 
ape who assisted Kama to recover his ravished spouse. 

The stock farm* here is only one of many, unhappily 
not very successful, endeavours to improve the agri¬ 
cultural stock of the country. It seemed to require a 
great many improvements itself. Indeed it was con¬ 
sidered that a beginning should be made by abolish¬ 
ing it. I remember on board a stage in California, 
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asking a driver why it was that Dakota, I think, was 
not raade a State hut remained a Territory; and he 
said, ‘‘ Most of the people who live there Mail requii'e 
killing hefoi’e they can be turned into American 
citizens.” Too many of our stock-bretiding and agri- 
oultural experiments are found in like manner to be 
of such a character that their total abolition is the 
first step towards then- improvement. We too often 
forget that the Indian cultivator well understands the 
cardinal principles of successful agriculture. 

Next day we returned to Bangalore and spent a 
most improving afternoon in visiting the lines of that 
distinguished corjrs, the Madras Sappers and Miners, 
who have been in almost every fight in which the 
British Army has been engaged, for nearly a century. 
They are great, however, not only in the art of war, but 
in the arts of peace. They make all their own equip¬ 
ments and are experts as carpenters, coopers, painters, 
smiths, armourers, gimsmiths, bricklayers, tile-makers, 
stone-cutters, masons, telegraphists, photographers, 
printers, and surveyors. No man is admitted into 
this corps unless he knows some trade, and no man 
enlists who, for caste or other reasons, is above putting 
his hands to anything. No less than 600 childi-en too 
are educated in these lines, and we saw funny groups 
of little hoys seated on the groimd and tracing the 
figures of the alphabet in the sand. The leader of the 
tiny class called out the name of the letter, on which 
all the others took it np in a sing-song chorus and 
repeated it until its shape and name were well im¬ 
pressed in their little memories. We hear and -wiite 
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a vast ampimt atoiit^techuical education, but bore 
apparently we saw tbe actual living tbidg. 

It goes without saying that tbe day like every 
other day concluded with a duiner pai-ty and a ball. 

It must be remembered all this while, that on 
the Bangalore plateau the thermometer in July only 
varies from 72° to 82° in the shade, and that the 
European can stand a great deal more here than he 
can on the plains. The Mysore plateau is to the low 
coimtry all around it what one of its own drooffs or 
hill forts is to itself; and the holder of this healthful 
and beautiful country has always dominated the hot 
plains with their less strong and less warlike inhabit¬ 
ants. The troopers of His Highness the Maharaja 
who followed the Governor about on escoii duty 
belonged to the class which furnished Hyder and 
Tippoo with their fighting men. It is more than pro¬ 
bable that they are not in love with these piping 
times of peace, and say to themselves Avith the Sikh 
CMeftain in Sii’ Lepel Griffin’s poem; 


“ Cursed he the boasted progress that hunts our sons to 
school, 

“ That breaks the sword, and snaps the spear and bids 
our coxirage cool.” 


The peasantry still regard powder and shot with 
unconcern, the result however not of use but of 
natural apathy. Some time ago a battery practising 
near Bangalore is said to have di'opped a shot close 
to a village, and enquiries were at once instituted 
as to whether by accident anything of the sort had 
happened before, and whether the people objected 
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to such dangerous practice in their immediate vicinity. 
The villagers who were examined said, “ O yes ! 
those gentlemen of the artillery are always aiming 
at us, hut as no one gets hurt we have no objection 
and don’t think any change necessary.” Historians 
tell us too that when the south of India was one 
big battlefield, the peasants would go on cxdtivating 
around the combatants, only pausing to ask which side 
had won. That V}as an interesting qtiestion, for it 
meant a change of masters. 

On the morning of our last day at Bangalore we 
travelled 44 miles by train and 11 miles by road 
to the Mysore Gold mines. The Railway Station is 
Holar Eoad, and hard by at IColar is the tomb of the 
father of Hyder Ali. Here I would remark that, as I 
understand what is on record on the subject, Hyder 
Ali wa.s by no means a man of low birth or inferior 
position, though his family was subjected to the vicis¬ 
situdes of poverty during his youth and adolescence. 
It is so usual for historians to assert that men who 
have risen to the top of the ladder began below its 
lowest rung that I think it worth while to correct 
what I believe to be an erroneous impression. How¬ 
ever, no one can understand these questions who is 
not accustomed to Mussulmans and their ways. For 
instance I was once traveUing in Kurdistan with a 
Mussulman servant, and we lived in every respect 
on terms of equality; but one day, when I was staying 
with a village khan, he and I were sitting on the 
groimd taking tea and smoking the hubble-bubble, 
and he said, “Don’t you see your servant standing 
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listening?” “Yes” said I, “I have no objection.” 
“ No,” rejoined he, “ but he can’t listen comfortably 
if he is standing. Can’t we make room for him on 
the carpet ? ” And so immediately he sat doAvn and 
joined us at tea. There was no feeling on either side 
that any one was out of place. Again, I knew a 
Mussulman official in India of considerable pof5ition, 
who had to be made very much of when he came 
to call, and I had a dressing boy who also was a 
Mussulman. In the day, I would make much of the 
official, and in the evening, he would entertain my 
servant at dinner. The equality in some sense which 
is possessed by all followers of Islam vis a vis of one 
another, makes it most difficult for Englishmen to 
appreciate their social relations. I only assert that 
Hyder AH was not from an Eastern point of view, 
and as a Mussulman, a man of low birth, and of 
humble position. 

To retiuTi to the Gold Mines. The first we visited 
was that of Nundidroog where we saw big lumps of 
gold mixed with quicksilver put into a crucible, tried 
in the furnace and converted into ingots, worth £600 
a piece, before our very eyes. From this mine—so 
the officials told us—they had for six months been 
sendii^ home on an average about £1,500 woidh of 
gold per month. 

Then we drove on to the Mysore mine, where 
60 heads of Californian stamps were at work crushing 
the auriferous and diaphanous quartz into thin powder, 
which passes through tiny perforations at the base 
of the stamps, on to a, copper plate smeared over with 
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quicksilver, in its passage over wtiicli the gold is 
aiTested. Below this plate is a bed of quicksilver, 
and, below that, a slide covered with flannel, which 
will catch a little gold; and after passing through 
all thesa stages the residue is caught in a trough 
aud churned up with quicksilver. The residue in 
this, the largest mine we visited, is said to produce 
the respectable stun of £5,000 a year. But nothing 
had so much effect on me as the ingots of light yellow 
gold, immensely heavy, and worth £600 a piece, 
which we saw at Nundidroog Mine, first sparkling in 
a crucible and next hardened into bars. W e heard a 
great deal about the fuel question, and it seems that 
it is cheaper to use patent fuel here than coal. "VVood, 
however, yet holds the field against either, though 21- 
tons of wood will only go as far as one of coal. There 
are 2,000 men working in the Mysore mine, and great 
care is taken to provide amusement for the European 
niiuei’S. A Eecreation Eooni serves for billiards and 
for church, an exti’emely imdenominational establish¬ 
ment, devoted to the use of any sect that likes to 
apply for it—the sort of place, I should think, of 
which a rational Robert Elsinei’e would approve. We 
were told that the Mysore Mine sends home on an 
average about £7,000 a month, and tlrnt a local 
superstition exists here, similar to one I heard in 
Persia. The native workmen say that a demon guards 
the gold, and they attribute every accident that 
happens with the machinery, with the dynamite, or 
anything else, to the malevolence of this guai'dian of 
the subterraneous treasure. They frequently sacrifice 
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cocks at the bottom of the shafts, and hang around 
their necks necklaces made of dynamite caps. In like 
manner at Nishapur they say that the Genius who 
guards the tvu’quoise underground leads on the hapless 
miner from day to day, and month to month, until at 
last he finds the precious blue stone, and then the 
Genius abstracts, its colour. Hence it is that buying 
turquoises is a hazardous affair, .and that arrangenfents 
have to fee made to pay for. a stone,-'wherT rthe^^lttpse 
of a term, agreed upon has proved that its colowis 
fast. We also visited the Ooregaum Mihes; and. came 
away with our pockets stuffed mth its highly auaifer- 
ous quartz. , . •' 

These gold mines hre of great value in opening 
out an otherwise somewhat unremunerative tract of 
the .Mysore; j»lateau. K very oompetent authority 
recently rep’oi^ted that the gold fields afforded all 
around ample evidence of earnest work and rapid 
progress, of a determination to succeed. The Govern¬ 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja in an order 
recently republished in the ^fining Journal., as were 
the proceedings from which I quote above, has resolved 
to extend for a period of 20 years on existiug tenns 
all leases under which mining operations have made 
substantial progress, and are being vigorously prose¬ 
cuted. It * will be iuteresting to revisit Holar after 
the lapse of a year or two, and see what effects the 


♦ Since the above was wn'tten a g^reat advance has been made. Oi 
mines, other than Mysore, it might then have been said that they wei*e 
experiments. But several mines are now paying dividends, and prospects 
generally are very good. 
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energy of the miners and the liberal behaviour of the 
government have produced. 

We had escaped from the evil genius that guards 
the gold, from the intricate machinery, the noisy 
stamps, the yawning shaft, and the saluting dynamite, 
but the day was long and hot, and a gaiTulous fellow 
traveller proved to me a greater trial than all these. 

** Himc nequG dim venena nec hosticus auferet ensia ; 

Nec later urn dolor, aut tussis, nec tarda podagra; 

G-arrulus hunc quando consumet cunque.*^ 

** Sun, fever, dynamite, and sword you brave 

But bores will hunt you to an early grave. 

Lest my readers say as much of me, let me hasten 
to descend the ghaut to the plains below, and after a 
railway journey of 238 miles, ascend another ghaut to 
the Nilgiris, there to spend a month before making 
another tour. 
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CIIAPTEE YII. 

MALABAE, SOUTH CANAEA, GOA, BELLAET, 
CUDDAPAH, NOETH ARGOT AND NEI.LORE. 


Departure from Ootacamund —Passage dowm ghaut — Railway extension to^ 
Cnlicut — Our party — Corruption in Malabar district —Condition of I-ac- 
cadives— Rat plagues —Turtle catching— Malabar Tenants’ Bill— Waste 
lands—Sir Charles Turner—Departure from Calicut — Margaret NortJi'^ 
cote —Sacrifice Rock—Welcome at Tellicherry — To Mahe — A Brahmin 
gargoyle—Presentez armes^^ — Meaning of Mahd— Its inhabitants— 
Its oimstitution—Its Administratenr—Addres8<^s at Tellicherry—Chris* 
tianity in Malabar—-Seikh Zeinud-Deen—Dei^arture—At Cannanore— 
Addresses — Railway extensions—Ramayanam entertainment—Church 
service—Local Native Chief —Cheruman Perurnal — Convict Kunjen 
Menon’s ikealth—Fawi/y Imr ©i» Natives as J udges— Employment of 
Natives in public service— At Mangalore—Landing— Welcome address 
—Representative institutions — Basel Mission industrioa—Government 
schools — Toddy Drawer’s deputation— Tiyyans —Levee—Curious fea¬ 
tures—St. Aloysius’ College— Jesuits—Carmelites— Syrian Christians— 
Their early settlement—Mar Dionysius— Mar Athanasius— Eaily Chris¬ 
tian church — Xavier — Convent of girls’ school—Buckiama—Founders 
of Jesuit College — Concordat — Exhilntion of drstiict products —Silveu 
question —Babel^of tongues— An anecdote—At Ktmdaj>ore— Nambudri 
Brahmin—Mr. and Mus. Shujaet .cAti— Peculiar fishing—Local dwarf— 
At Honawar—^To -Gakslopim— Falls — Visitor’s remarks— Lover’s rup¬ 
tures—Panther aurpriaecf —Ruins of Jain city —Queen of Gairsoppa — 
Jain temples — Government and Religion — At Karwar —Coasts of Canaiui 
— Arrival at Goa—Reception »t Government House —Portuguese power 
in India’-Vasco (jbl Gama—S^ate dinner—Constitution of Government- 
Native Viceroy of Goa— Old' Goa— Its Cathedrals—S«.. Francis Xavier’s, 
tomb—Cape Palace— route to Dharwar—Scenery along railway — 
At Dharwar—Colonel Lindsay—At Bellaiy'—Stormy weather—Munro* 
Chuttrum—At Cuddapah— Loo^il CivS Dispensary—Disputes regarding 
b\iri&l-grounds— At Renigunta— Addresses— At Chandiagirr Pklhce— 
Bfah'aost of Tripertty*—Ascent of hillr—Temple—Sacred hills—Governor’ a 
visit*to Mahant — Departure —Arrival at Nellore— Dr. Macleane —Levde 
—Rijas of Venkatagiri and Kalahastry—Hatter’s establishment—Irri¬ 
gation works — ^^Civil dispensary — Indian castes—Local Lying-in Hoepital 
—Jubilee memorial—At Venkatagiri— Procession from Railway station 
— Riija*— Arrival at , Madras —Results of tour. 

0:^ the October 1888 our stay on the Hills foi- 

this year,-wliiob had already been broken by a torn- in 
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Mysore and parts of tlie Salem district, ended in a 
second descent to Malabar. The passage down the 
ghant by night was the only novel experience of this 
part of the jmimey, and for those who have never seen 
a bamboo forest by moonlight, it would be well worth 
making for the purpose. Before arriving at Calicut 
by the recent extension of the Madras Eailway, we 
passed over the Ferokh bridge. About this time last 
year, we had gone up and down over the rice-fields on 
a temporary embankment and left the train to cross 
„ n T 4 n .>« the Beypore river in a boat. 

♦ His Excellency The I.iOid Oonne- ^ 

tnara, G.c.i.B. On this occasion we * tra- 

5J5o®ZttChiAoime.9thLan. relied smoothly np to the 

cers, Military Secretary, Calicut Station^ and WeXO 

glad to find the Madi-as Eailway possessed of a natural 
and satisfactory terminus at last. 

An avenue of ahnond trees, fiourishing on the way 
to the Collector’s house, is noteworthy, and though 
there were no signs of woe, and no cause for any, it 
might be said of the officials of the district that they 
“were afraid and that fears were in the way;” for 
Mr . Dumergue, who was in temporary charge of the 
Collectorate, had recently reported one of the native 
Magistrates of the district for corruption, and he was 
under trial when we got thera. This fact and the 
recent conviction of a Subordinate Judge for bribery 
had given rise to a rumour that judicial corruption 
was rife in the district—^an assumption which is prob¬ 
ably hardly justifiable, for, doubtless the majority of 
fair and white-robed native gentlemen, who attended 
Mr. Dumergue’s party in the afternoon, were as free 
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from the suspicion of bribe-eating as need be. There 
were, among others, at the party some Malabar Eajas 
■wearing very cmaous, pontifical-looking turbans. 

Calicut looked beautiErd .as usual. There were 
red-lilies in the tanks, green rice in the fields, fat and 
prosperous citizens in the streets, and everywhere the 
date palm—^fittest emblem of the prosperity of the 
country—^waved its gracefid head, alike above the 
houses of the town and the fields of the country. One 
outward visible sign of prosperity is to be found in an 
abundance of somewhat imperfectly cured fish, from 
the odour of which we suffered many things at the 
railway stations. 

The Governor inquired at Calient into the present 
condition of the Laccadives or Ten Thousand Islands, 
which form a dependency of the district of Malabar. 
Life is by no me^ins so dull and monotonous in these 
remote localities as might be supposed. Quite recently 
the islanders rose against an unpopular headman, and 
expelled him with violence. In fact, they take a great 
deal of administering. They suffer much from a 
plague of rats, which live in cocoanut trees and subsist 
upon the tender nuts. The cocoanut trees in the 
island being everywhere close together, the rats can 
leap from one to another by running out along the 
palm leaves.; but occasionally the inhabitants combine 
against the' common enemy. Then the trees adjoining 
those in which the devoted rats have made their dwell¬ 
ing, are each manned by an individual islander, while 
a crowd below assail the rats with coffee sticks, bats, 
stumps of trees and other weapons of pffence. The 
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hapless creatures being vinable to escape on to the 
neighbouring trees, take headers down to the ground, 
which, however, they rarely reiich alive, for the 
islanders are experts in killing them on their flight 
through the air. Owls, rat-snakes, araenic and many 
other exterminators have been tried, but all in vain. 

Ap'opos of the Laceadivians, Mr. Winterbotham, 
Collector of Malabar, told me of the maimer in which 
they catch tuidles, which in this latitude are ever fat, 
and scant of breath. In the crystal clear water of the 
lagoons the tiu'tle can be followed with ease in its 
flight. A man with a harpoon stands in the bow' of a 
boat and gives the rowere the direction. Soon the 
turtle tires and doubles, the boat folloM'^s suit, aud 
this continues until the turtle comes to the surface 
gasping for breath and again disappears. Then the 
man from the bow dives in after it, seizes it by the 
eyes, and brings it to the surface. The eye sockets 
of the fish are large and deep, and the diver can 
thrust his thumb into one and the forefinger into the 
other,—a treatment wliieh seems, not unnaturally, to 
paralyse the turtle, which allows itself to be drawn to 
the surface, and falls into the boat without a struggle. 
As its bill is as shaip as a razor, and would take a 
finger off with the most ordinary snap, this method 
of fishing requires nerve as well as dexterity. The 
islanders do not eat the turtle or its eggs, but convert 
its blubber into oil. They are caught not only in this 
way, but also when napping on the sands. 

However, we are concemed more with the main¬ 
land than with these islands. 
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We heard at Calicut a great deal about the opera¬ 
tion of Legislative Acts lately passed, and others now 
impending, concerning the vexed question of landlord 
and tenant, and of land tenure. Under a recent Act 
of the Madras Legislature, evicted tenants can claim 
the value of their impi'ovemcnts. The gi-eat subject 
of cultivation being the cocoanut tree, it is obvious 
that much must depend ou the value put by an indi¬ 
vidual judge upon individual trees, and as these begin 
to bear at the age of 12 years, and as tenancies gene¬ 
rally run in the country unrenewed for that term, it 
is less surprising than it would otherwise be to hear 
that 90 per cent, of the cases before the Civil Judges 
are eviction cases. Generally speaking, compensation 
varies from 8 annas to 8 rupees a tree, but the prin¬ 
ciples on which it is estimated are vague and leave so 
much to the discretion of the Judge, as to introdxice 
great uncertainty in the administration of the law. 
The High Court has taken steps to prescribe a table of 
rates, and thus and by the creation of case-made law, 
existing diversities of opinion and practice will, it is 
hoped, be minimised. 

A Bill to conti'ol evictions and the monopoly of 
waste land in Malabar, is now before the Legislative 
Council, and the opinions of those in England and in 
India best qualified to judge of the effect of its pro¬ 
vision are under the consideration of Government, 
including that of the late learned Chief Justice of 
Madras, Sir Charles Turner. 

However, it must not be imagined that the number 
of eviction cases is a proof of the poverty of the people. 
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Most of tliese decrees are obtaiued as evidence of title, 
and are seldom meant to be executed. Indeed, it 
requires no intimate knowledge of tbo Western Coast 
to come to this conclusion, for plenty is apparent in 
the face and figure of e very man and woman you meet. 
Few can say here, in the expressive phiasc used, not 
without much eastern hyperbole, the other -day, by 
some hill tribes in the northern districts, that “ their 
tongues were dead.” They meant atrophied for w'ant 
of use, though we should hardly speak of. using our 
tongues for eating. 

So much had been done at Calicut on the occasion 
of the Governor’s visit last year that, instead of pro¬ 
longing the present halt, we started next morning in 
the Margaret Northcote, a Government yacht of 60 tons, 
used chiefly for tlie pearl fishery at Tuticorin. This 
little steamer is named after a daughter of the'late 
Lord Iddesleigh. She is broad of beam, and light of 
draught, and rolls as no other ship ever did. A day’s 
coasting voyage in her calls for courage on .the part of 
a bad sailor, hardly inferior to that of- Hippalos, the 
Greek pilot, the first who crossed directly from Aj-abia 
to these pepper-yielding shores. Howevef,. she brought 
us safely 40 miles, to Tellicherry, passing on the way 
Mah^, where a tall flag-post flyihg the Trjcolor, pro¬ 
claims the existence of the sole remaining possession 
of France on the west coast of India> I ignore six 
aci-es in Calicut as unwoithy of notice. 

The coast-line becomes bolder as y^u travel north. 
Here and there large rooks are found- at varying 
distances from the shore. One ■we passed stood 50 feet 
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out of the water at a distance of a mile or two from 
the shore. It is called “The Sacrifice Eoek,’’ but 
claimed no sacrifice-from ourselves. The pirates of 
Augria had slain a ship’s crew there. Hence the 
name. It is now known as producing edible birds’ 
nests, which, so far as I know, are not found in the 
Indian seas elsewhere. No one here makes bii’ds’ nest 
soup however, and the swallows live so far regardless 
of the all-absorbing Chinaman, who, by the way, as 
early as the I Sth centiuy had, there is reason to believe, 
established factories on the Malabar Coast. 

Arrived at the pier, the usual welcome was ac¬ 
corded to the Governor, and a most unusual poem was 
read, which had been composed in his honour, and 
consisted of a medley of Sanscrit and English, a 
fearful and hitherto unknown development of Maca¬ 
ronic verse. 

Hard by Tellicherry is the little French Settlement 
of Mah^, consisting of five square miles and governed 
by an Administrateur Principal, who is subordinate to 
the Governor of the French Settlements in India, whose 
seat is at Pondicherry. We breakfa.sted with him at 
Mahd, and the drive there was very beautiful. It 
passed through walled gardens, entered by a succession 
of stiles from a green lane, deep, narrow and crowned 
by a high hedge. In every garden the pepper-vine 
twines aroimd the standards of the taller trees and in 
one comer is situated a neat thatched hou.se, by the 
door of which blooms the crimson hibiscu.s, sacred to 
the god of blood, in another, an uncultivated little 
shrubbery festooned with creepers, the shrine of the 
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serpent, whose worship largely prevails in Malabar. 
On the way I saw a Brahmin with shaven head, and 
goggle eyes, squatting on his hams upon a garden 
wall, and looking down.into the road-: In his mouth, 
from, which water dripped, was a banj;^i.^hoot, with 
which he was cleaning his teeth, and h6 looked for all 
the world like a gargoyle on the roof of an old English 
churph. 

AiTived at Mahd, a pretty village on the banks of 
a river,'we were received by th^ French.officials, one 
of whom, the Maire, was a native gentleman wearing 
two French medals on his coat, and a tridolor girdle 
around his waist. A guard of native police, armed 
with chassepots, at the word “ presentez armes ” given 
" by a native constable, saluted\the representative of the 
nei^botuing Power. After the ustial polite speeches, 
which in this case partook of an international character, 
we-breakfasted in a hall beautifully decorated with 
the cycas.- , ' 

The word Mahd is said tV mean “hslimg place,” 
and indeed the ddours of thfe sea v'ere aggressively and 
odiously ^shy, both, here and at Tellicherry, during 
oxir stay. At certain periods of the 'year, dead fish 
l.)oison the water, and pollute the shflte. At all seasons 
fish are freely used for manjme'. So prentiful is the 
food-supply <>i the ocean. 

The inhabitants of Mah^, like those of the sur¬ 
rounding British territory, are composed in part of 
Moplahs, mixed descehdants .of Arabs and Hindus, in 
part of Hindus pure and simple. The Moplahs there, 
as with us, are troublesome fellows, and, lately, when 
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the Administrateiir of Mah^ airested one of them, some 
half-a-dozen of his co-religionists insisted on his release, 
and threatened the town whereon the Administrateur 
sent in to the interior of the French dominions for 
two constables and a Brigadier! No one who knows 
Malabar and its Moplahs will think the force too great 
for the occasion. 

This little settlement possesses all the institutions 
of a republic—manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, muni¬ 
cipal and local councils, representation at the Conseil 
General which sits at Pondicherry, and in the Cham¬ 
bers at home by a Deputy and a Senator, who, in 
practice, however, are always residents in Prance. 
The Administrateur is appointed from home. He repre¬ 
sents the central, and the Maire the local, govern¬ 
ment. They do not always agree, and a difference 
of opinion ended, a few days after our ^nsit to Maln^, 
in the disappearance of the Administrateur who enter¬ 
tained us. 

Iiater on, the Chamber of Commerce of Tellicherry 
presented an address, praying for railway extensions, 
and a busy day ended with a levde, a distribution of 
prizes, and visits to various institutions. The civil 
hospital here being in the bazaar street, women of 
the upper classes cannot even pass it without being 
polluted so as to need ceremonial ablutions before 
entering their homes. They have no objection, how¬ 
ever, to being treated by the officer in charge of the 
hospital, an intelligent Brahmin, by name, Eama Bow. 

The Madras Government has, since our visit to this 
coast last year, endeavoured to remove some of the 
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existing restrictions on the possession and use of fire¬ 
arms and weapons of dffence, which have been imposed 
in consequence' of . their abuse by Moplah fanatics, but 
unfortunately past experieiico shows that it is always 
possible that some outbreak may occur, and here as 
-elseAvhere we see hone so zealous , and so bigotted as 
recent converts. It is believed that Islam was intro¬ 
duced by Arab traders to-fhe ■"Ma|abar Coast about 
800 A.D., ever since; Tvhich' tipife tlie followers of the 
. Prophet have increased and • multiplied. The cruel 
. treatment they undenyent at the jjands of the Portu¬ 
guese had the effect'of strengthening them in their 
faith, and the Mussulman histpfian, ’ Sheik Zcin-ud- 
Deen, has some-wairant. for calling a portion of his 
work “An accoruit of th'e arrival of, the Franks in 
Malabar and of ^heir villainous proceedings in that 
country.” 'This odious' and senseless' persecution per- 
liaps. lighted the .torch of fanaticism that burns, to this 
day, but there can b© no doubt that agrarian disputes 
with infidel Hindu landlords are at least equally po.tent 
factors in the case. > . 

After a stay nf two days we left for Canuanore. 
The drive of 14 miles was very beantiful. At frequent 
intervals we reached rh’ers the bridging ef which 
costs a great deal of money. On the one side of the 
road is the coast with groves of cocoanuts down to the 
water’s edge ; on the other, greertfields of rice with a 
blue background of lofty hiHsr-outlying spurs of the 
Nflgiris, from which we had descended. 

(•annanoreds just now suffering from local depres¬ 
sion, resulting from the rccclit removal of the greater 
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part of a regiment of British Infantry to the more 
eongonial climate of Wellington. A long addi-ess was 
received, chiefly from the house-o’svners, who gave 
many excellent reasons for thinking tliat a whole 
regiment of Bi-itish Infantry, with its house-occupying 
officers, should continue to he stationed in their midst. 

This town is perhaps the only one in Southera 
India which contains more Muhammadans than Hindus. 
The Muhammadans, however, converts from Hinduism, 
follow the system of succession to sisters’ sons, which 
obtains among the Hindus on this coast. They are 
Sunnis, but so far as I can make out, they know little 
of, and take little interest in, the subjects which divide 
the people of Islam into two great camps. 

The country is far opener here than at TeUicherry, 
and now and again you come to downs, and open 
uplands. The cantonment is pleasantly situated on a 
laterite teiTace ending at the sea in low precipitous 
cliffs. 

There were the usual addresses, levdes and visits 
to institutions. The Town Council desired, above all 
things, railway extensions. They wanted a line to 
connect Mysore with the coast, that the coffee of 
Coorg might be exported from TeUicherry. They 
desired an extension of the Madras Eailway to Can- 
nanore. These requests were repeated at other places 
along the.coast, but it did not appear, from a conver¬ 
sation Lord Connemara had with the members of the 
deputations, that they had sufficiently considered the 
all-important question, whether the lines they asked 
for would prove remimorative, and it has to be remem- 
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bered that no further hope of 5 per cent, guarantees 
from Government can be entei'tained, and that the 
exigencies of Imperial finance, and the falling value 
of the rupee, make it most tmlikely that the State will 
be in a position to supply any merely local wants in 
the future. 

In the evening the native regiment gave a repre¬ 
sentation of the Edmdyana, the parts being taken by 
the sepoys. All the actors were gorgeously clad in 
tinsel and wore prodigious head-dresses, which made 
them of gocUike stature and similar in all respects to 
the conventional deity of Hindu art. Like Hanuman, 
the magnanimous ape, the lovely and virtuous Sitd too, 
was represented by a sepoy, and looked somewhat tall 
and masculine for the part. The story, however, never 
fails to please, and is apparently ever present in 
the mind of the Hindu. Quite recently a holy man 
came and settled on the Nflgipis .of all other places. 
He struck his tent, and flew his flag on. the side of the 
main street of Ootacamund, ,and when ordered to 
remove it, declined. The authorities thereon took it 
down and told him to move.-; but through bitter rain 
and cold he stuck to his grou^' with the avowed 
intention of staydng there until the authorities should 
be brought to bury him. 'He proymsed to remain nine 
months under ground, and to rise again alive and well 
at the expiration of that period. He said his burial 
would prove a certain cure for all trouble, sickness 
and poverty, wherever fotmd droimd the site of his 
afelf-sacrifice. But what introduced the holy man was 
this. I went to visit him accompanied by a lady, and 
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when we parted he desired me to tell her that she 
resembled SM in every respect. He had every reason 
to admire her, and I suppose imagination invested the 
sepoy of the regiment with the charms which should 
belong to the favourite heroine of the gi-eatest epic of 
the East, which happily do belong to many an English 
lady. 

On Sunday there was nothing to be done, but to 
go to church. We drove in a break drawn by a pair 
of commissariat mules. Behind came a brougham 
dravsn by two trotting bullocks, next the transit of 
the countrj’-,—^a sort of diminutive gypsy cfunvan 
drawn by ponies, which go well enough at a gallop, 
but are innocent of any other pace. On the parade 
ground we met the hoimds enjoying, like ourselves, 
the day of rest. They were of all breeds, from grey 
hounds to fox teiriers, and of all sizes. 

The Native Cliief who lives at Cannanore is a 
representative of the Arab Sea Kings, and his title, 
like that of the Zamorin further south, actually means 
king of the sea; He is a Mussuhnan and his family 
embraced Islam as early as the beginning of the 12th 
century. It is believed that the last Emperor, Cho- 
ruman Perumal, who ruled over all the Malabar Coast, 
visited Arabia and became a Mussuhnan in 827 A.D., 
and, dying a few years later, divided his territories 
among his tributary Chiefs, exacting from them the 
condition that they should found mosques and encour¬ 
age Islam. It is an interesting fact that at Camianoro 
the Governor actually received a petition from a 
Moplah basing his claim to certain lands on a copper- 
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plate gmnt from Cheruman Perumal, who made them 
over to petitioher’g. aii<^esfors when he was starting on 
his pilgrimage. Petitioner, pleaded that he was too 
poor to institute a regular cMl suit for the recovery of 
these lands,- his claim to which would seem pretty well 
barred by limitation. 

On Sunday evening we started again in oim 60-ton 
steamer and travelled-aU night in the direction of 
Mangalore, which •• we reached early next morning. 
Before leaving Cannanore, inquiries had to be made 
about the condition of the mind and.body of the Native 
Judge of the district, who, having been found guUty 
of corruption by the courts, was then an inmate of the 
.jail at that station. Just then the mail came in, and 
in Vanity Fair ’sfe found the moral deduced from this 
case that natives should not be made judges. Mean¬ 
while another school wants to put natives into all the 
most important offices in the country. On the whole, 
the Public Service Commission has steered a middle 
course in troubled waters, with more success than 
might have been expected. 

As the sliip entered the narrow backwater, on the 
banks of which Mangalore is built, it passed through 
a hne of boats and native craft, manned not by stal¬ 
wart and dusky sailors, but by thousands of fair and 
intelligent school children, who cheered the Governor 
as he passed doira “ the long sea lane.” 

We landed at a lofty temporary shed, under which 
the trees grew, and through which the birds kept flying 
to and fro, as a native gentleman read an address asking 
for Various improvements to the port and the toAvn, 
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consideration of which requests was duly promised. 
This gentleman much commended the efforts of himself 
and his brother Town Councillors to improve the con¬ 
dition of the town. Then, after a drive along a deep 
lane, the sides of which were clothed with lichens, we 
got to the house of the Collector, where a petition 
awaited the Governor objecting to Town Councillors 
and theh deeds, and praying that the municipal fran¬ 
chise might be taken away, as the petitioners thought 
tilings were much jwitter managed by an autocratic 
Government and its owu appointed servants. Here 
you have a pretty fair i-epresentatio’n of both sides of 
a question which . is becoming of groat importance. 
Generally speaking, the educated few are all for re¬ 
presentation, and as surely, so are the masses of the 
people, when they imderatand what it means, indif¬ 
ferent and jirobably more or less averse to its intro¬ 
duction. 

On the 16th of October, there were Basel Mission 
industries, and Government high schools to be visited, 
but the most interesting event was the receipt of a 
petition from upwards of 5,000 tappers of the palm- 
tree, the fermented Juice of which is the alcoholic 
drinlc of the district. Their license fees had lately 
been raised, and other restrictions placed upon their 
trade, partly in the interests of the excise revenue, 
but also in some measure to prevent such indiscri¬ 
minate sale as might lay Government open to the 
imputation of encouraging, rather than regidating, 
the use of intoxicating drinks. These five thousand 
persons collected together, around the deep veiundah 
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of the Collector's house, mthoiit a sound They heard 
theii' address read by theii* spokesman without a word, 
and when the Governor replied from the verandah, 
through an inteipreter, to the effect that their petition 
should be considered, though he di d not think it could 
be granted, and explained to them that the extra fees 
would fall chiefly upon the consumer, and the shop¬ 
keeper, rather than on themselves, they dispersed 
without a murmur. Not that they are a class of 
people to be driven by any means. I merely mention 
this as a tribute to their good behaviour and docility 
on an occasion when much feeling might have been 
demonstratively manifested. Of course, the matter 
will be heard of again. At present they are all on 
strike and the fishermen of the coast complain bitterly 
that they have been robbed of their tcKldy, which is to 
them, their beer. 

The toddy-dmwers are called Tiyyans and are said 
to have originally come from Ceylon. They are stab 
waii;, good-looking fellows, and their women are ex¬ 
ceptionally fair and comely even on this coast, which 
is generally fortunate in this respect. 


The lev^e presented some curious features. It is 
sufficiently startling to one who knows the rigid law 
of Islam to tuid Mahomedans, in some cases innocent 
of the Arabic character, or even the Hindustani tongue, 
following the law peculiar to this coiist of desctuit 
tlumigh sisters' sons, and, in most respects, in their 
lives and habits resembling the Hindus, whose reli¬ 
gion they have deserted, yet sufficiently fanatical and 
turbulent to make the presence of European troops 
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essential to the protection of their Hindu landlords. 
It is startling to see Hindus of high position and caste 
drinking iced whiskeys and sodas with Europeans, but 
perhaps the climax is readied when you see a thorough¬ 
bred Brahmin march past the Governor to the name of 
Alfonso de Albuquerque, or Luis de Braganza. Yet 
among the Catholic Christians of this coast, it is quite 
usual to find families of pure Hindu descent piiding 
themselves on their Hindu caste, who have taken the 
names of the Portuguese grandees, who once ruled 
Western India, when they were received into the 
Roman Catholic Chm’ch. In fact one’s ideas of caste, 
religion, and social relations in general get very much 
enlarged upon this classic coast, where Jews, Arabs, 
Greeks, Eoaians, Portuguese, Dutch and English have, 
ill turn, landed, lived and gathered pepper, and where 
all have left in a greater or less degree some traces of 
a more or less permanent occupation. 

In front of Mr. Wynne’s house, where we stayed, 
upon a commanding hill, the College of St. Aloysiiis, 
an enormous builtUng, dominates the surrounding 
country. Prom the great hall, where 400 boys were 
assembled, the view is one of the finest conceivable. 
On one side is the Arabian Sea, on another the range 
of the Western Ghauts rises to a height of six thousand 
feet, and all the rest is an undulating tableland 
elotlied with gi'oves of cocoanut. Here and there 
peeps out red laterite soil, and rarely the red-tiled 
roofs, or the neutral thatch of frequent homesteads. 
Immediately below the college is a little temple and a 
tank. 
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The Jesuits have lately taken over this district 
from the Carmelites, which order had laboured here 
since 1600, when the Holy See first began to take 
measures to absorb the discontented Syrian Christians 
of the coast. The Carmelites are a proselytizing, 
and the Jesuits a proselytizing and educational order : 
hence the transfer. 

The mention of the Syrian Christians makes it 
necessary to say a word or two about them. As early 
as 350 A.D., about as many Syrians are said to have 
landed in Malabar, and in the 9th and 10th centuries 
more came from Bagdad, Nineveh and Jerusalem. 
The Portuguese, under Vasco da Gama, tried to bring 
them into the fold of Rome, and to extirpate the 
Nestorian heresy, which natmally took firm root in a 
community, whose priests were recruited from Persia 
and Turkish Arabia. The Dutch put an end to this 
persecution, and supported the Syrian Christians, who 
in 1653 sent for a Bishop to the Patriarch, sitting in 
the seat of Simon Cephas, which is at Antioch. He, 
on his arrival, was put to death by the Portuguese. 
From that date to the beginning of the present centuiy 
the Church “ by schisms rent asimder ” was adminis¬ 
tered partly by Native Bishops, and partly by Bishops 
from Syria; and to this day there are two Bishops 
amongst them, one. Mar, or Saint, Dionysius, who 
heads the orthodox, or Antioch party, and another, 
Mar Athanasius, of the party which is for home 
rule, and native Bishops. They number some three 
hundred thousand in all, and hold most tenaciously 
to differences of doctrine, such as divided the early 
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Christian Church, and such as nowadays excite a 
merely academical interest. They are, however, in 
spite of these internal schisms, a peaceful and Avell- 
ordered people, on good terms with the Govemment, 
be it British or Native, on the coast, and they retain, 
in their internal economy, many interesting forms 
and ceremonies relating to the time when they were 
govenied by a king, who was recognized as such by 
the native Eajas of the coast. In them, as Bishop 
Heher says, wc probably see preserved many of the 
rites, customs and ceremonies of the early Christian 
Church, 

To return to the Jesuits, whose success has been, 
or would be in the case of less earnest workers, phe¬ 
nomenal. As Lord Connemara told them, it is no 
matter for surprise that the efforts of the Society of 
Jesus should be so strenuous on the coast where Xavier 
laboured, and so near the spot where, after his labom-s, 
he reposes. 

We went to the Carmehte Convent girls’ school, 
where the Eoman Catholic Bishop and the Eeverend 
Mothers provided a little entertainment, at once grace¬ 
ful, instructive, and amusing, including music, sacred 
and secular, calisthenics and singing. “ Verj'^ delicate 
and beautiful buckrams,” specimens of the embroidery 
of the girls, w'ere exhibited, the Sacred Heart, the 
Agnus Dei and the Pelican, emblem of divine love, 
which gives its blood for its offspring. At all these 
convent schools, one never fails to be struck with the 
complete indifference on the part of the Keverend 
Mothers to any praise or appreciation of then’ individual 
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labours. It is only by asking that you can find out 
which one, of many present, has brought about the 
admirable results, for which alone she seems to care. 

The girl who read the little addi-ess was the 
granddaughter of one of the founders of the Jesuit 
College. Amongst other founders and benefactors, 
whose names are carved in marble in its hall, are the 
Infanta of Spain, the late Empress of Austria, the 
Comtesse de Chambord, and Lords Bute and E.i]jon, 
whose names are seldom absent from such records 
from Fort Augustus to Fort St. Geoi'ge. 

"With reference to the Jesuits and their work a 
passing reference is required to the Concordat between 
the Holy See and the Crown of Portugal, whereby 
their spiritual jurisdictions have recently been defined. 
The subject is one of the fii'st interest on this coast. 

In or about 1600, Pope Clement YIII granted the 
Jus Patronalis or Padroado, that is, the right of pro¬ 
tection of CathoMc Churches in the Indies, with cerhiin 
corresponding obligations, to the King of Portugal. 
The Portuguese King, however, owing to the subse¬ 
quent decay of the Poiduguese power in India, and the 
supremacy of the Dutch, was unable to ’exercise this 
right; and the Pope proceeded to protect his spiritual 
subjects by appointing Vicars Apostolic, who were 
exempt from the jiuisdietion of the Archbishop of 
Goa, the Portuguese Primate of the Indies. In 1837, 
Gi*egory XVI, by his bull Multa Prceclure.^ divided 
the country into Vicariates Apostolic, and forbade the 
interference of Portugal. The Archbishop of Goa 
proved recalcitrant, but the Catholics in general obeyed 
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the Holy Father. As lately as 1861, Pius the Ninth, 
by a Concordat with Portugal, legalized the then status 
guo^ by giving to Goa that of wliich it was actually 
in possession, and granting to its Archbishop extra¬ 
ordinary jurisdiction over churches and congregations 
actually governed by Goanese priests, though remote 
from Goa, and interspersed among other Catholic 
congregations immediately under the Holy See. This 
brings ,us down to recent times, but we have now 
another Concordat, which the Papal Delegate, Monsig¬ 
nor Aiuti, is engaged in carrying into effect, where¬ 
by this extraordinary jurisdiction of Goa is being 
expressly defined and limited, and the whole couiitry 
divided into territorial charges under Goa, or under 
the Holy See, as present circumstances and past history 
may require. The delimitation of these dioceses has 
necessitated transfers here and there of Papal flocks 
to Goanese Shepherds, and in some cases of Goanese 
churches to the Holy See. Such transfers, when 
from Rome to Goa, are unpopular chiefly because the 
Goanese priests are natives of the country, while those 
of the Propaganda ai’e French, Italian or English, but 
no doubt all will be satisfactorily settled by Monsignor 
Aiuti before he gives up his charge. The British 
Government are not directly coneenied with these 
changes, but cannot, of course, but be interested in 
matters of spiritual importance to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of the Queen’s subjects in India. 

On the afternoon of the 17 th we saw an exhibition 
of the products of this district. The description of 
Marco Polo will answer equally well at the present 
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day. He says: “ There is in this kingdom a great 
quantity of pepper, and ginger, and cinnamon, and of 
nuts of India. They also manufacture very delicate 
and beautiful buckrams. They also bring hither cloths 
of silk and gold, also gold and silver, cloves, and 
spikenard and other fine spices for ■which there is a 
demand here.” Most of these things we saw on 
tables, and I cannot think of any others calling for 
special notice, except knives for cockfighting, a sport 
to which the people are passionately devoted. There 
was no silver, howeven “ Silver,” we read in the 
Bible, “ was nothing accounted of in the days of King 
Solomon,” and it seems likely to happen again so. 
Let us hope that history may repeat itself in another 
respect, and that we may be able to say soon, in conse¬ 
quence of a prolific yield by the Mysore gold mines, 
that the reason for silver being of no account is that 
everything is of gold. 

There is a perfect Babel of tongues at Mangalore. 
Tulu, Hindustani, Canarese, Malayalam, Telugu and 
good many others may be heard as you walk through 
the streets. The houses are low and two-storied, and all 
furnished -with screens to keep out the monsoon rains, 
which here are unusually heavy, and fall for three 
months almost incessantly. There are no horses to be 
seen in the streets. It was with diflGculty that we 
could get mounted. I had occasion to send a telegram 
to the Collector before starting, in answer to one of his, 
stating that a sufficiently good horse for the Governor 
could not be got in the district. I said to him ; 
“ Good animal not expected, some kind horseflesh 
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essential.” This provoked the curiosity of one of rny 
native assistants, who expressed his astonishment, 
saying that he understood that Europeans prefex’red 
beef and mutton. 

We left this beautiful and interesting place on 
October 18th, to go on in the Margaret Northcote to 
Kundapore, the most noidhern station of the Madras 
Presidency, Owing to its remote situation, this place 
had never before been yisited.by a Governor, unless 
^ by one of Hyder’s or Tippu-s lieutenants from Bednore. 
prior to the partition treaty of 1799. The village is 
quite small, and beautifully situated in an estuary of 
three rivers descending front the not far distant liills, 
which hold up the plateau of Mysore. In such a small 
place, a traveller would not expect, even when ho 
accompanied the Governor of the Presidency, to see 
any very noteworthy reception; but nothing could 
have been more graceful than the little demonstration 
here. From the landing place to the Assistant CoUec- 
toris house was formed a lane with living walls. The 
first line was occupied by pretty and intelligent little 
girls, each holding in her hand a little paper box 
containing flowers. As the Governor walked down 
they flung the petals of flowers over him and shouted, 
in turn, “ Governor Bahadur Ko or “ victory to 
the Governor,” and the same rendered into English 
Hij), hip, hurrah ! When the supply of pretty little 
girls was exhausted, a line of men holding leaves of 
the sago palm succeeded. The shape of this leaf is 
such that its spathe suits for an upright, and its hori¬ 
zontal branches for the rail of a fence, and all that was 
not green leaf, was smiling face and holiday attire. 
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The main street, at all times an avenue of cocoanuts, 
■was toned into a bower, and, for a mile, long strings 
of mango leaves were bung across and along it. 

The people had come in thousands from the sur¬ 
rounding villages to see the GoA'^emor, and appeared 
determined to make much also of the members of his 
staff. Major Chisholme and I halted, 'w^hen out Avalking 
in the evening, to admire a bower built across the road. 
The friendly owner—a Moonsiff or subordinate native 
Judge of the district—came out and invited us to take 
tea, and before long tea was produced, and some cakes 
and sweet-meats made on the spur of the moment by 
the ladies of his family. Our host was a Saraswat 
Brahmin,—a member of a caste the hereditary occu¬ 
pation of which is the acquisition of knowledge. 
Eememhering an official account of the Nambudri 
Brahmins, who dAvell loAver down the coast, one might 
hesitate to shake hands with such a personage. Hear 
an account of the Nambudri; “ His person is holy \ 
his directions are commands; his movements are 
processions; his meal is nectar; he is the holiest of 
human beings; he is the representative of God on 
earth.” Our host, whose learning was greater, if his 
holiness was less, had no scruples. He seized our 
right hands in both of his and protested that we must 
come in. Indeed, the people here are singularly 
friendly and charming; and the appearance of the 
Avhole place is positively idyllic. Even the labour’s of 
tbe scavenger appear picturesque. I saw one sweep¬ 
ing up the mango leaves that had fallen from the trees 
and a pretty little girl with a short stick assisting him. 
She kept on stabbing the leaves until, like Aaron’s rod, 
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her stick bloomed all over with them; and this was 
no pastime, but a means of collecting fuel for the 
family fire. 

Our host here, Mr. Shujat Ali Khan, is one of the 
first of the new order of Kative Statutory Civilians. 
He di’esses and lives like a European, and Mrs. Shujat 
Ali, whose name is Fatimah Begum, is the daughter 
of the late Sir Salar Jung’s Private Secretary; she is 


an accomphshed lady, who plays the piano and sings 
English and Persian songs, has abjured the purdah, 
and lives in all respects like a European, as does her 
husband, except of course that he abstains from the 
use of alcoholic drinks. 

On the afternoon of the morrow we made a long 
jommey in the midday sun, while the thermometer 
was 90° in our tents, to visit a pond in which a kind 
of sport is practised, peculiar, it is believed, to this 
district. A number of fishermen in dug-outs form a 
semicii-cle aroimd one end of the pond. They hold a 
long net from boat to boat from one side of the water 
to the other. As soon as the semicircle is formed, 
they commence to beat the boats and shout, and veiy 
soon the fishes, being disturbed by the noise, com¬ 
mence to jump and leap into the boats. The net is 
held, not for the puriiose of catching the fish, but as 
a hedge which they cannot get past. Nevertheless, 
many of them clear it. Those who strike the net fall 
into the boat, whereon one of the two fishermen in 
each dug-out beats them with a stick violently until 
they die. Some of these fishes weighed 17 and 20 lb., 
and I saw a man, struggling with one, fall out of the 
boat. In all 208 were caught in about 30 minutes. 
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by the natives the flower fish, and from, its appearance 
I should judge a kind of midlet, and that he kept a 
post of runners between Kundapore and Bednore, 40 
miles away above the ghauts, that his table might 
always be supplied with it. The sport, though curious 
was not pleasant to look at. Angling for some reason 
or other is a peculiarly gentle art, but to beat so many 
fishes to death appeared cruel. 

This fish-killing and a dwarf, pei-fectly formed, 
aged 25 years, are the sights of Kundapore. The 
dwarf was half the height of a sago palm leaf, against 
which he was leaning when first we saw him. His 
manners were suave and dignified. He joined the 


party after dinner, and when asked if he did any 
work, replied, with unconscious humour, that he did 
not, but looked after the other members of his family, 
who did. 

Next day we again set sail for Honawar, the site 
of which is marked by an obeli.sk erected in memory 
of a General who died there. We took it for the 
monument of the English merchants who were killed 
by natives, who thus revenged the death of a sacred 
bull, slain by an Enghsli bull dog. Tliis monmnent. 


however, is lower down the coast. 

Landing at Honawar we were within an ace of 
capsizing in a huge breaker in crossing the bar of the 
river at low water. Landing and embarking here 
cause much tribulation, and be it known that October, 
though elsewhere a good month, is considered by those 
who live on this coast to be as trying as any in the 
year. The water is like oil, and, except on the bar of 
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course, as .still as the atinosphere. TJie sun reflected 
from 7 till 12 o’clock off its unrufflod surface, strikes 
back in your face as froih' a mirror, ‘ &nd has a 
peculiarly sickening efiiect, which is heightened by an 
ever-present odour of corrupdon more easily acknowl¬ 
edged, than described. 

We were now in the Bombay Presidency, to Avhich 
the lovely district of North Canara was handed over in 
1860, and the Collector, Mr. Blathwayt, had kindly 
made arrangements for our passage to the Gairsoppa 
Palls. We went on the same night 18 miles in boats 
up the moonlit river, grounded on a sand bank, 
and were pulled off, only to find the rov^ers had landed 
to drink success to our future progi’ess, to which this 
indulgence by no means conduced. 

Andved at Gairsoppa we slept in the travellers’ 
bungalow, awoke to the crowing of the jimgle cock, 
and went on 20 miles by road to Kodkani. Here is 
another bungalow, whence, you look down into a 
boiling chaos of waters, formed by the descent of 
the Sheravati river into a chasm cloven in the motm- 
tains, for its exit to the sea. 

The road from Gairsoppa to Kodkani is one long 
bower of evergreen trees and at midday you scarcely 
see the sun. With the exception of our o^m party 
we met nothing on the way, but a huge monkey, and 
a large snake. We told Mr. Woodrow, the Forest 
Officer, of this, and he said it was lucky it was not a 
hamadryad, for he had been chased by one in the 
jimgles, which abound with tigers, bears, bison, and 
game of all kinds, large and small. 

Most of the few visitors to Gairsoppa have com- 
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pared its famous falls with those of Niagara, but where 
there are no points of resemblance, there can be no 
basis for a comparison. At Niagara you have a 
stupendous volume of water falling by a comparatively 
small di-op, into a large river below, on either bank of 
which al)oimd hotels, houses, tents, horses, carriages and 
divers paraphernalia of toui'doni and its accessories. 
At Gairsoppa, you have a comparatively small volume 
of water falling by a sheer drop of over 800 feet into 
a rushing torrent below, while above and around 
are green forests, and unbroken solitude, the undis¬ 
puted home of beasts of prey. Others, I see in a 
visitors’ book dating from 1813, when Europeans first 
came here, make the Yosemite waterfalls the standard 
of comparison. But where again can any basis for 
comparison bo found, between a cleft in the snowcapped 
Sierra Nevada, a mile deep and five miles long, from 
the cliffs of which, as if from heaven, one cataract 
after another comes falling down, and a single, deep 
and, from its situation, bottomless-seeming rift, in a 
tropical forest, into which a mountain toiTent pours its 
tumultuous waters, and whence they issue in a placid 
river to the adjacent sea. 

The precipice over which the waters leap is shaped 
like a sickle, two toiTents pouring over the curved 
blade, and two over the straight handle. A small 
triangular rock at one end of the curve stands well out 
from the edge of the precipice like a gargoyle from a 
roof. Lying on this with your chin projecting you 
can see the two nearer torrents of the sickle leap off 
into space. One goes straight down, four hundred 
feet, another but a short distance, when it falls into-a 
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rii't in the rocks, along ■vrhich it mns and roars some 
distance, till it shoots out again, and joins the other 
torrent in mid-air. As your eyes get accustomed to 
the cloud of spray below, j'^ou can gradually discern, 
another 400 feet below it, the dark sullen pool into 
which the two torrents plunge, and in which their 
waters reunite. 

The two other falls glide down the stmight face of 
the rock. The water now dissolves into spray, now 
strikes the rock, and forms again into a cascade. The 
falls of the sickle and those of the handle are alike 
beautiful, but the latter are comparatively common¬ 
place and entirely lack the awe-inspiring efiects of the 
leap of the Eaja, and the Eoarer, into the seemingly 
bottomless pit. 

At night, blazing straw and burning brands were 
thrown down into the abyss from the gargoyle rock. 
Nothing 1 have ever seen at all resembles the effect 
produced. The moon, which silvered the water above 
the edge of the precipice, seemed only to increase, by 
contrast, the darkness of the chasm below. As you lie 
on the rook, with your head protruding over the edge, 
men stand on the brink and throw over bundles of 
straw loosely tied together. These, like fire-balloons, 
descend slowly by reason of then- lightness, and, 
sensitive to the rush of air produced by the falling 
cataract, avoid awhile its dovmward fiight, and conse¬ 
quent extinction by its waters. You see them clearly 
down to the point where the two first falls, the Eaja 
and the Eoarer, meet in mid-air, dimly through the 
cloud of spray that marks the junction, and once again 
you get a clear but distant view as they descend 
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further down, into the pool at the bottom of the chasm. 
The heavier burning brands, falling into the water, 
are more speedily extinguished. The scene is weird, 
impressive, and exciting, and one, which once witnessed, 
will never bo forgotten. 

The visitors’ book contains a very interesting 
account of the manner in which the height of the 
falls was measured by two adventurous Englishmen, 
and an American gentleman remarks therein that 
“ Niagara can knock spots off Gairsoppa in point of 
sublimity, and that this effete old country should 
arrange for the passage of more water over the falls 
by the divertation of a few other rivers.” One writer 
says I Ask the atheist to stand on the brink of this 
awful precipice and deny the existence of a God,” on 
which another remarks: “But why not throw him 
over at once,” Eew, however, confine themselves to 
prose, and most of the entries read like lovers’ raptures. 
I myself added the following lines to the collection :— 

“ Love’s raptures, it lias often been confessed, 

Most briefly spotea, are expressed the best; 

And how can rushing river’s falling flood 
Inspire with poetry dull flesh and blood 
That not e’en living beauty’s potent charm 
To love’s true language would sufEice to warm? 

Then leave the muses to the few they love, 

Nor add thy tribute to what’s writ above. 

Or if_since man at once is vain and weak 

Thy vanity or weakness needs must speak, 

At least be brief. So others you may teach, 

Unlike myself, to practice what they preach.” 

In riding from Gairsoppa to Malemanni, we sur¬ 
prised a panther on the road. The animal, however, 
made off immediately. The Collector tells us he not 
riTi f requently meets them when marching. 
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At Gbirsoppa we visited the ruins of the Jain 
City. The Queen of Gairsoppa, called by the Portn- 
■ guese the lieiuJia da Pimento or Pepper Queen, was a 
great power in the 17th century. Her subjects rvere 
chiefly Jains, by whom the nearest village to the falls 
is, at present, almost entirely inhabited. Among the 
ruins of the city are two ordinary Jain temples. The 
chief native official of the place, one of the neAv school 
of educated Mahratta Brahmins, took the Governor 
and myself to see these temples. I expressed some 
surprise at finding their rvorship continued when the 
site of the city was obviously wholly deserted, where¬ 
on he explained : “Ho one sleeps here ; no one lives 
hero. I myself got these gods Avashed and Avorshipped 
for the occasion.” This led to more conversation 
on religion. Our guide said he did not firmly believe 
in the transmigration of souls. “ Having received an 
English education,” he observed, mind is in a 

perturbed state. My father, too, being alive can per¬ 
form certain oblations and ceremonies. There is no 
need of more from me. Eeligion must suit, otherwise 
A^"e must relax, and above all a Government officer has 
no time for religion.” Let us hope,, that this excuse 
may aA'ail them, in their evil hour. 

The idol by the way was most certainly Buddlia 
himself, and not one of the just men made perfect, 
who these inheritors of Buddhist traditions should 
worship. 

There was nothing remarkable in. the' city. 
Through the rank and luxuriant vegetation, which 
covered everything, you could plainly make out the 

u 




streets and even the houses. Cities and capitals 
quickly rise and disappear in India— muslu'oom cities 
all unlrnown to time. 


The next day it took, us from 10 o’clock in the 
morning till 5 o’clock in the evening, in the blazing 
smi, to got down the Gairsoppa river and ofl to the 
ship. The thermometer was 96° in the shade and all 
clothing appeared superfluous. I waited to resume 
mine until we had crossed the bar, remembering that 
we were nearly required to swim on the last occasion. 
The breakers at low water are very aggressive, and 
this bar has an evil reputation, and has claimed many 
victims, including one European. 

Next morning we arrived at Narwar, and from the 
house where Mr. and Mrs. Blathwayt most hospitably 
received us, there is a glorious view. The harbour 
from wliieh nearly all trade has been diverted by tho 
recent railway extension to Marmagoa, is probably one 
of the best in India. There is anchorage for the 
biggest ships that ply up and down the coast close up 
to the wharf. It is land-locked except on one side, 
and that is protected in some degree by islands. 

The hills of North Canara here come down to the 
water’s edge, right up to which, with no intervening 
beach, the forest presses. I have never seen more 
beautiful scenery. Here and there, on the hillside, 
over the waters of the harbour, a thatched loof indi¬ 
cates the existence of a dwelling house. Otherwise all 
is forest. The general appearance of the coast much 
resembles that of the Japanese islands, and tho harbour 
is extremely like tho little haven of Tsusima, between 
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Japan and Corea, which is one of the most beautiful 
^ , imaginable. 

The coast of North and South Canara differs 
greatly from that of Malabar and Travaneore, where 
the Western Ghauts are farther from the sea. In 
the former districts the scenery is altogether bolder, 
and mankind is less mixed as to caste and religion, but 
the same pleasant and independent spirit of equality 
is manifested all along, and, in the south of India, is 
peculiar, I think, to the Western Coast. 

On the night of the 25th the weather for the first 
time proved unpmpitious ; and we left Karwar in such 
heavy rain as to make navigation difficult, if not 
dangerous. Steamers that trade along the coast fre¬ 
quently run down native crafts, which, when they do 
travel at night, seldom display a light. We were 
ourselves one night within an ace of a collision with a 
pattimar or Arab ship which jKissed in most alarm¬ 
ing proximity right under our bows. However, we 
reached Goa in safety next morning sufficiently early 
to see the sun rise on the low-lying head-lands, 
between which we passed up to Panjim or New Goa. 
Twice on the way, at diffei’ent stoges, the represent¬ 
atives of His Most Faithful Majesty the King of 
Portugal and jUgarves, clad in full-dress unifonn, 

■ came out to meet the Governor, and at the foot of the 
stairs of the palace, the Govcnior-General himself 
awaited Ms guest. He, the most illustrious Councillor 
Don Cesar Augustus de Carvalho, to give him his full 
style, is an officer of the Portuguese Navy, and the 
appointment he holds is the highest colonial office in 
the gift of the Chown of Portugal. 
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The Portuguese posvsessions in India, though now 
small, are not so small as is often supposed, and we had 
been travelling all night off Portuguese territory, 
which stretches for about 7 0 miles along the coast, and 
extends from 30 to 40 miles inland. The total area 
of Goa is not much less than 1,100 square miles, and 
the population is upwards of 400,000. Of the people, 
all with the excejDtion of an infinitesimal fraction, are 
practically natives, though they are, for the most part, 
Eoman Catholics and have adopted names illustrious 
in the history of Portugsil. Tlie Cliief Secretary to 
Government, who came out to meet His Excellency, 
was a Portuguese gentleman appropriatcdy named 
Albuquerque; and the first telegram I received was 
from Vasco da Gama, not a descendant of the illus- 
tiious navigator and conqueiw, but a station on the 
new extension which connects Marmagoa with the 
Southern Mahratta railway system. 

At the State dinner given by the Goymmoar-General 
in the evening, the officials of Portug|ji^8e India were 
present; and one was reminded, b^^^ ^leeiDg several 
officials wearing Chinese and Siameseuecorations, that 
of the Portuguese Empire in the East, remains Macao, 
as w'oll as Diu and Damaon. Most of the higli officials 
wore Portuguese decorations. 

Goa is directly represented in the Cortes, and the 
expenses of colonial representatives are paid by the 
Home Government. The government of the colonies 
is republican in form, and the franchise extends to all 
hut the most poor and irresponsible citizens. This 
policy has been pursued by the Portuguese ever since 
the time of Albuquerque, who conciliated the natives 
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in every possible way, while he subdued their .warlike 


, neighbours, who oppressed them.. . ; 

He carried, however, his pi'inciples of conciliation 
too far, and to the intermaniage of 'natives witlr the 
Portuguese, as much as to the combination in their 
policy of Sword and Cross, the falho’f the Portuguese 
Empire in India has been due. . The chief reason for 
its break-up was, of coiu'se, the decline of the com¬ 
merce of the Portuguese,.when trade followed the flag 
of the Dutch. As an instance of the practical manner 
in which pi’inciples of race eq[uality are here 'inter¬ 
preted, I may mention that in 1835 a native of Ooa was 
raised to the ofiioe of Viceroy. It is an • instructive 
comment on the soundness of the principles that led to 
the appointment, that this pfRcer, after holding office 
for seventeen days, was compelled to fly the countr}% 

I may also mention that oflicers coiresponding to- 
District Judges and Jinlgos Oi' the High^ Court in 
British India are invariably Europeans. 

Hei*e, as in the neighbouring British districts, 
excise is one of the chief sources of revenue. Here, 
as there, the Native Christians keep their caste, and, 
to a far gi'eater extent than there, have adopted Euro¬ 
pean clothing and habits. To this day there are very 
few Moslems at the erewbile headquarters of the 
Inquisition, where , the suppression of religious orders 
in 1835 completed the ruin of their arch-enemies, the 
Jesuits, whose beneficent efforts have noAV found an 
outlet in the British districts along the coast and else¬ 


where. 

On the morning of the 27th, we went up the river 




six miles to Old Ooa, a city of ehurclies where aothing 
else remains. There is literally no population in the 
place beyond the native priests who continue to minister 
to the religious needs of perhaps half-a-dozen villagers 
at a time, in churches that could accommodate thou¬ 
sands of worshippers. The Se Prima^ial of Goa is 
a catluidral of immense dimensions, and grass grows 
upon its steps. Its great bell that once rang at the 
auto de /e.now rings out a salute to distinguished 
visitors, which sounds like a funeral knell. It is hard 
to retain a sense of the proportions of the West, when 
sojourning in the East, but the So Primacjial must be 
at least as large as Sainte Gudule. 

The Convent of the Theatius served for an admir¬ 
able halting place, where, amid the portraits of some 
seventy Viceroys and Governors, who looked doAvn 
from the walls, we breakfasted with the present 
possessor of the rod of St. Francis, the occupier of the 
seat of the politic Almeida, the adventurous da Gama, 
and Albuquerque, ‘‘ in whose presence the sea trem¬ 
bled.” The windows in this charming house were of 
thin polished oyster-shells, and the furniture cousisted 
of an admirable combination of western ornament and 
eastern simplicity. On the walls were oil-paintings, 
on the floors were cool mats, trees thrust their green 
boughs through the oyster-shell windows, and there 
was nothing else but tables, chairs and breakfast. 

Hard by is situated the chm-ch of Bom Jesus, 
where is the tomb of St. Francis Xavier, a gi-eat sepul¬ 
chre several stories high. The first stage is of jasper, 
another of bronze, and above all is the silver coffin 
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containing the body of the Saint, which often has 
been, but now rarely is, * exhibited to the eyes of the 
faithful. One ami was cut off and sent to Eome by 
order of the Pope of the day, and since then, the body 
has withered and shown signs of decay. There is an 
effigy of St. Francis on the altar before bis coffin, and 
in the right hand thereof is the staff wliich he used 
in his life. Another, which he also used, is kept by 
the Governor of the day, who on arrival takes one 
from the altar to which on his departure he returns it, 
the one which was held by the effigy during his term 
of office, being given to his successor. 

We passed the great convent, the last of the nuns 
of wliich has died, and the stake at which, it seems, 
in the 180 years during which the Inquisition flour¬ 
ished at Goa, some 57 victims were actually burnt alive, 
the others, who were condemned, having been first 
strangled, and the vast majority having been either 
acquitted or sentenced to minor punishments. 

On the way back, within sight of the cramblipg 
ruins of the once “ golden ” Goa, an officer of the 
Governor’s staff drew a map of Afidca in my pocket- 
book, and dwelt on the grejit hopes and intentions of 
Portugal in that new outlet for the energies of Europe. 
The Portuguese cherish the glorious memories of their 
past in India, and yet hope that their days of colonial 
enterprise are not gone for ever. 

After dining at the Cape Palace, which is delight¬ 
fully situated on the edge of a promontory overlooking 

* The exposition of the body has taken place this year (1890), with the 
nsiial ceremonies, amidst a vast concourse of visitors. 
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the bay, we reached the ship, slept in the harbour, and 
started next day by train for Dharwar, the Governor- 
General coming to see Lord Connemara start, and his 
Private Secretary and Aide-de-Camp coming on to the 
frontier, 50 -mil'es away, where, on the crest of the 
Western txhauts, amid the most delightful scenery, the 
SoutJiefh Mahratta Eailway comes to meet the Portu¬ 


guese extension. For the first forty miles the line 
passes thi'ough rice-fields and cocoanut groves, and for 
the next sixteen it climbs at a ruling gradient of 1 in 
40 up the Western Ghauts to a height of 1,800 feet, 
through green woods and forest glades. At one iroint 
a waterfall is bridged at the base of the cascade, and 
the rushing water falls close to the carriages, into 


which in rainy weather its spray penetrates, and then 
passes below them. The scenery is very beautiful, and 
not unlike that of the Boreghdt between Bombay and 
Poona, and some parts of the hill line from Colombo 
to Kandy. Tunnels are frequent and the construction 
of the line was very costly, averaging as much as 
£50,000 a-mile on the ghaut. 

There is said to be a likelihood that it will pay, 
though in the case of a - railway hardly a year old 
nothing can mth certainty be said. Shares are already 
at a premium, as they are on the connected Southern 
Mahratta system. The ‘Portuguese would probably 
never sell if the Southem Mahratta Company were 
willing, in this case, as in that of the Mysore and 
Bangalore railway, to buy. Otherwise, it would seem 
desirable for both lines to be under the same direction. 
The non-completion of the contemplated improvements 
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to the Marmagoa harbour is at present an obstacle to 
the prosperity of this portion of the great Southern 
Mahi-atta system, and to enable the ghaut portion of 
the line to keep up with the portion on the flat, it will 
probably have in the end to be provided with a double 
lino of rails. 

The Portuguese Company—its capital was all sub¬ 
scribed in England—has made a special arrangement 
with the British Indian Steam Navigation Company, 
whereby grain and cotton are shipped directly to 
Bombay, but if anticipations are realized and the 
harbour works completed, of which there is no imme¬ 
diate prospect, Maraiagoa should be a formidable 
rival, so far as Deccan produce goes, to the capital of 
Western India. 

Just beyond the frontier, in the middle of gi'een 
forest and crowning a precipitous ravine, is situated 
the rugged castellated rock, from which Castle Eock 
station, three miles further on, takes its name. After 
passing Castle Eock, we joined the Southern Mahratta 
system, which, octopus-like, is sending out branches 
all over the south of India, to such an extent as to 
excite the alarm of its less enterprising and more 
ancient rivals. It is indeed a sign of the times that 
different railway companies in India are beginning to 
be jealous, each of the intrusion of the other into what 
it considers to be the legitimate sphere of its own 
influence. The railway passes through undulating 
park-like uplands, sparsely wooded with teak and 
bamboo and cultivated for the most part with unirri¬ 
gated rice, to Dharwar, where we spent the next day 
^vith Colonel Lindsay, the Agent and Chief Engineer 
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of the Mahi-atta Kailway system, 
Governor was able to discuss many 


with whom the 
questions concern¬ 


ing the recently sanctioned famine extensions, and 
other railway matters of vital interest to the Madras 


Presidency. 

On the platfom at Dharw'ur were present a guard 
of honour of Kailway Volunteers, and Colonel Peyton, 
commanding the station, who has shot upwards of 
300 tigers. The thermometer was 84° at midday in 
the tent,—a grateful change after the trying heat of 
Goa. There is nothing very striking in the town 
except a fort which affords another of the ever-present 
evidences in and about the Madras I residency of the 
great possessions and enterprise of Hyder Ali. The 
country around Dharwar consists of cool, green up¬ 
lands. The climate and scenery are alike delightful, 
and few stations in India are more favoured in these 


respects. 

Had Dharwar been within the Madras Presidency, 
we would gladly have prolonged our stay at so excep¬ 
tionally pleasant a halting place. We had, however, 
to leave it regretfully after a halt of one day, and tra¬ 
velled in the night, passing Londa, whence a branch 
of the Southern Mahratta Eailway is being made to 
Bangalore, through the outlying portions of the 
Nizam’s dominions, to the Todngahudra river, over the, 
rocks, trees and wmter in the bed of which we passed, 
on one of Colonel Idndsay’s bridges, to Bcllary. Before 
coming to the river, you get a good view of the hills 
and ruins of Vijianagur or Humpi, which were visited 
last year, and are described in the second chapter. 

Here Mr. Goodrich took charge of the party and ^ 
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next moruing we visited the fort, which, of course, 
was bnilt by Hyder Ali, by whom the builders of 
which were, of course, put to death immediately after¬ 
wards. This story may be true of some, but can 
hardly be true of all forts in the south of India. What 
is true of nearly all is that Hyder took them or built 
them. 

On the morning of the 1st November, we left 
Bellary in a storm and on the way received telegrams 
to say that parts of the line had been washed away 
in front of us. Prices, however, were reported to be 
falling at every station we passed, and if this rain only 
extends to tho Northern Circars it may be hoped that 
the local * scarcity there, which at present causes some 
anxiety, may pass off. 

At Gooty we learnt that the repairs to the Munro 
Chuttrura, which the Governor had ordered on his 
visit last year, were in progi’ess. 

At Cuddapah the usual inspections were made and 
enquiries instituted into the operations of the Agricul¬ 
tural Loans Act, the effect of the house tax leviable 
under the Local Government Acts passed by desire of 
Lord Eipon’s Government, and into the progress of 
female medical aid and education. It seemed that the 
ryots here were not in need of agricultural loans, that 
they resented the house tax, which, in consequence, 
has not been imposed, and that the one midAvife in 
the station is meeting AAnth most encouraging success 
among high and low caste women alike. The Civil 


It ended however in the Ganjam famine deacribed in the next chapter. 




Sl 

Surgeon, a native gentleman, Dr. Ayyasawmi Plllai, 
bore, witness to the readiness of all classes to adopt 
European treatment. We s&w a crow'd of w'omen wait¬ 
ing to be treated by him at the dispensary. They 
were suffering for the most part from fever and from 
pains or, as they more picturesquely put it, “ flames ” 
in their stomachs. 

There has been a longstanding dispute here be¬ 
tween the local authorities and the Mahomedans, who 
object to their burying-grounds within the limits of 
the town being closed. Tlie matter has been happily 
settled, but discussing it with a Hindu gentleman, I 
said, ‘‘ “What a pity it is that the Mahomedans do not 
bum their dead like the Hindus, though after all it is 
only a iraction of them that bum.” He said “ Yes, 
and again nht all of that fraction, for if his child is 
tmder^three years of age, even a Brahmin 'will bury 
it.”:*' I did not know this, and asked the reason, ex- 
'pecting t<phear something based on religious grounds. 
Whereon he explained that ‘tit is because children 
of-that age are niore easily reduced to mud.” In this 
.'■^town, where the Mahomedans are poor and many, you 
may witness the, as I believe, unusual sight of a 
Mahomedan sending a Hindu as a washerman. 

Next day a cyclone raged over a great part of the 
Presidency, but we nevertheless got safely from Cud- 
dapah, through the jungle that intervenes betw'een that 
station and Tripetty, to the vicinity of that sacred hiU. 

At the Eenigjinta station, the Governor received one 
address from the municipality commending their efforts 
in then- own way, and another from an organized 
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association condemning them root and branch. These 
addresses were answered together, and in the existence 
of an organized body of critics was found a proof of 
the fact that the place was ripe for local self-govem- 
ment, and an incentive and assistance to the municipal 
authorities, in its conduct. This was not the deduc¬ 
tion intended by the opposition. 

Another address was received from a body of 
red-hot social and religious reformers, who wished to 
abolish religious processions among other things, which 
would have a serious effect, I imagine, on the Hinduism 
of the people. They also wished to abolish dancing 
girls, who, they said, originally resembled the vestal 
virgins,—a statement which, I think, would take a 
good deal of proving. The anti-municipal party 
assured His Excellency that they could render the 
town “ as good a paradise ’’ as the municipality could 
“ in any definite period.” 

We then drove along the foot of the sacred hills 
to the fortress and palace of Chandragiri, where we 
were to camp. In this old and interesting three-storied 
castle was made the original grant, by the representa¬ 
tive of the Vijianagar dynasty of the day in 1639, of 
the land upon which Fort St. George was built. The 
Government carefully preserve the palace as a halting 
place for European travellers. It is most picturesquely 
situated in the fort and at the back of it is a high 
rocky hill, on which a fakeer has taken up his abode 
in a cave, where he beats a drum at all hom-s of the 
night. 

The castle is built of rough hewn blocks of granite. 
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which fit, one into the other, with 'wonderful accuracy. 
Above the basement, is a second story of lofty rooms 
and corridors, above this, another of a like nature, 
and three tall towers spring from the roof. From the 
back of the building to the precipitous rock behind, on 
■which the fort is situated, is a walled pond full of red 
and white water-lilies, and around it is a well-kept 
garden. When the High Priest came to pay his call, 
galloping up in flannels, he would, on dismounting, 
pei’form a simple but effectual toilette on one of the 
stone steps of the pond, and in a few minutes would 
re-api)ear without a spot or stain of travel. Around 
are green fields and rfees, and the walls of the lower 
line of fortifications. The village of Chandragui is 
situated at some distance, and at the palace is most 
perfect solitude and repose, but for the devotee with 
the drum. 

On the way to Chandragud, the Mahant or High 
Priest of Tripetty rode amidst a crowd of natives on a 
sixteen-hand-high horse with his white garments and 
tmban streaming in the wind behind him.* “ His 
Holiness ” has a very good seat on horse-back and 
altogether is the most amiable and genial of ascetics. 

Next morning, in his company, we ascended the 
sacred hill to Upper Tripetty, which lies in a basin 
sun’ounded by low hills, at a height of about 1,600 
feet. The temple is of an ordinary character. Mon¬ 
keys hop about in the streets, and around the houses, 
just as if they were human beings. The sanctity of 


* Unfortu-nately this Mahant subsequently got into trouble, and he has 
ceased to hold hi^liigh office. , 
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this place is altogether imapproached, I believe, by 
that of any other in India, with the sole exceptions of 
liameshwaram and Benares. For a distance of 12 or 
14 miles, you travel over rough paving stones, all of 
which are roughened that the feet may not slip, and 
two-thirds of which are engraved with di~awing3, or 
inscriptions, or with the names of weaiy pilgrims. 
On the way down, I passed some hundreds, all calling 
in chorus the name of Govinda. Among them was a 
Brahmin woman with a bar of silver through her 
cheeks; she had worn this for a year as a vow and was 
going to have it taken out. As we rode to the foot of 
the hill, the Mahant and one of his attendants occasion¬ 
ally raced along in front. Both were good if some¬ 
what reckless, riders. The Mahant does not speak 
English, and is a gentleman of the old school. None 
the less he has had a telephone wire laid from Lower 
to Upper Tripetty, which he says saves a good deal of 
time and trouble. He allowed me to drink milk out 
of one of his own lotas, and he certainly does the 
honours of the hill extremely well. ; 

The low hills of Tripetty are well wooded from 
their base to within a fe w hundred feet of then’ sum¬ 
mits, when an outcrop of craggy red quartzite, ending 
at intervals in scarped precipices, crowns the range. 
The climate has the most evil reputation for fever, 
and few pilgrims stay even one night on the hill. 

Before leaving Chandragiii, where we spent several 
happy days, the Governor went to return the visit of 
the High Priest, which ceremony presented no excep¬ 
tional features except the presentation to each member 
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of the party of little ivory-gods seated ou lotus leaves 
and sucking their big toes. , , 

Next day we passed through the'Kalahasti zemin- 
. dary into the district of Nellore by the newly-opened 
Cuddapah-Nellore State Eailway. This line was con¬ 
structed for the purpose of bringing the rice of Nellore 
into the siuToimding districts and is one of the metre- 
gauge fa m i n e lines. 

At Nellore Mr. Maeleane, the Collector, took charge 
of the party, and the day of arrival was signalised by 
a lev^e, at which the Ttajas of Venkatagiri and Kala- 
hasti, among others, were present. The latter main¬ 
tains an establishment of 1,400 servants, 6 elephants 
and 70 horses, some of which, when we saw them 
paraded, wore bracelets above their knees and neck¬ 
laces of gold mohurs about their necks. 

In the highest posts in this district. Natives and 
Europeans are about equally employed. The District 
Collector is, of course, a European Civil Servant; the 
Judge, however, Mr. Eamachandrier, is a Brahman and 
a Statutory Civilian, and it is another sign of the times 
that, at a party at his house in the evening, his 
married daughter mixed with the other guests like a 
European lady. The Sub-Collector is a Mussulman, 
Mr. Mahomed Eaza Klian, another Statutory Civilian; 
the Assistant Collector, again, is a European Civil 
Servant. 

Next morning the Governor visited the site of 
some desired improvements in irrigation and heard the v 
petitioners explain their own case, and afterwards we 
went to the civil dispensary, where we .saw, among 
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other patients, a boy with a broken leg. The village 
potter had dressed the wound with a compound of 
blood and mud, and had fixed a bamboo splint so 
tightly with string that gangrene was likely to result. 
The potters, it is said, are the great amatenr surgeons 
in this district, and occupy the position generally held 


in all parts of the world, I believe, by the barbers. 


Here I would insert a passing proof of the inaccurate 
conception of India and its castes which they have, 
who imagine that objections exist on the jiart of native 
women to treatment by persons of a caste inferior 
or different to their own. The barbers in India, as 
elsewhere, are generally the amateur surgeons, and 
inidwives, who attend on all castes alike, are almost 


invariably women of the barber caste, which is one 


of the lowest and most despised in the country. 

At the tank, which is 12 miles around, we learnt 
that teal and waiter-fowl of different sorts and kinds 
are caught hy the legs by divers. The fowler, if one 
may oaU him so, dives under the water, seizes the teal 
by its legs, pulls it imderueath and 8^vims ashore 
with it. This is even more remarkable than the 


fishing at Kundapore. 

Kverything in Nellore seemed prosperous, and 
here again we learnt that the lyots utterly decline to 
borrow money from Govemment under the Agricul¬ 
tural Loan Improvements Act, preferring to borrow, 
and being able to borrow, as they allege at a positively 
cheaper rate, from the much-abused native money¬ 
lender. 

The lying-in hospital here is doing most excellent 
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work under the general sxipervision of Dr. Price, who 
takes great interest in the female educational move¬ 
ment. lie and the matron in charge, Mrs. Eogers, 
alike agree in what has recently been urged by myself 
and by other writers in various periodicals, to the 
effect that there is no caste objection on the part of 
Hindu women to employing the services of Emopean, 
Eurasian or low-caste native women as niidwives and 
doctors. In this hospital are four wards—one for 
Brahmins, one for Sudras and one for low-caste people, 
and 6 pupil nurses are also being educated, who, when 
qualified as midwives, will go out to work in the 
district. There is'also a lady belonging to an American 
Mission working in this district. But her operations 
are connected with proselytizing, and are consequently 
to be carefully distinguished from those of the municipal 
lying-in hospital and of the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund. 

The Governor laid the foundation stone of a now 
building for the lying-in hospital, which is being 
erected as a memorial of the Jubilee. 

We an-ived at Venkatagiri on the 13th, and, after 
driving to the outskirts of the town, were met by 
elephants bearing castle-like howdahs on theh' backs, 
which marched in slow procession through the crowded 
streets, the tops of the howdahs being on a level with 
the tops of the houses, which were thronged w ith 
people wearing w'liite and coloured cloths. Horsemen 
carrying banners led the procession and after them a 
troop of cavalry clad in blue-and-white Hussar uni- 
fonn. Next came dancing-gu-ls with jasmine in their 
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hair, and tinsel on their cloths, then a crowd of 
macebearers, halberdiers, and toreh-camers, and led 
horses glittering with cloth of gold. To these suc¬ 
ceeded some gold and silver imlanquins, a drum camel 
and a band of musicians which played “under the 
twinkling starlight” while cymbals clashed, cholera 
horns screamed, and trumpets blared,—^trumpets of 
enormous length, size and volunre, such as those which 
levelled the walls of Jericho. The main street was 
lined with a row of spearmen, who held long lances 
which reached as high as the howdahs. Across the 
flat and populous roofs, between frequent tamarind 
trees, the Gi’eiit Treasure Rock of Venkatagiri looked 
down from the mountains upon a scene of barbaric 
pomp and splendour, such as is but rarely seen even 
in the east, which for once seemed to merit its favorite 
epitliet of “ gorgeous.” 

The Rjija, who sat in front with the Governor, on 
the leading elephant wore in his aigrette an emerald 
as big as a hen’s egg and his brothers wore cross-belts 
and swords encrusted all over with precious stones. 
The elephants entered entirely into the spirit of the 
thing, and walked along with the slow, and, to the 
oriental mind, giaceful, gait, to which, in their liter¬ 
ature, they compare a woman’s walk. 

The Raja not only possesses big jewels but is very 
rich. His father, a few years back, voluntarily made 
over all his possessions to him and took to the life of 
a religious recluse. His eldest son, our host, thus 
succeeded in his boyhood to an estate the net income 
of which is not less than £40,000 a-yoar. His ehamc- 
ter and manners arc alike simjfle and straightforward. 
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The condition of the tenants on his estate is good, but 
neither here nor elsewhere did we hear that it was 
better than that of those holding directly under Gov- 
eniment. 

On the morning of the 15th November we reached 
Madras after travelling by sea 324, by rail 864, by 
road 111, by river 36, in all, 1,335 miles, and Ausitiiig 
six Madras districts, a foreign territory, and two 
districts of the Bombay Presidency en route from 
South Canara to Bellary. The Governor had received 
and answered from first to last 29 addresses. 

We met with no accidents, though we passed 
through a cyclone and had a narrow escape from a 
collision, and another from boat-wreck at sea, while of 
a party of three one, Major Cliishohne, caught malari¬ 
ous fever, and had to return to Madras. We saw 
much beautiful country and many interesting peoples 
and persons, and much on every side, that illusti-ated 
the unsafety of holding social, economical or political 
experiences gained in one part, of equal application 
in another part, of so large a Presidency, including 
so many diSerent races and comprising so many tracts 
of country, which bear one to another hardly any 
points of resemblance. There was abundant evidence 
that the people generally in the districts we passed 
thi’ough were prosperous and contented. Their ad¬ 
dresses reflected a most reasonable conception of, and 
attitude towards, the Government, and if they asked 
for more than could be given, their wants were almost 


always such as the State would only too gladly grant, 
were it possessed of a sufficiently long purse. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


G^iNJAM. 


Bt Mr. CLAUDE VINCENT. 


Bad news from Ganjam district—Famines of 1877 and 1866—Inaccessibility 
of district—Means of communication—Causes of present distress—Mr. 
Garstin’fl visit—His report—Professional agency works—Civil agency 
works—Gratuitous relief—Outbreak of cholera—Serious condition of 
affairs—Governor’s departure from Ootacamond—Our party—A mishap 
—Antonio “killed”—Arrival in Madras—Departure by sea—Calm 
voyage—At Gopalpur—Dangerous surf—Landing—Luggage-boat cap¬ 
sized—Usual reception—Bishop Tissot^—Port of Gopalpur—Cond(‘mned 
pier—Examination of inhabitants—Results thereof—Cholera cases— 
Drive to Ramhha—Mr. Minchin—Anecdote—At Berhampore—Supply 
of seed-grain—Purchase from Godavery—Visit to jail—Uriyaa—Their 
caste observances—At Aska—Mr. Minebin’s Sugar factory—Great beat 
—At Russellkondah—Maliahs or Hill Tracts—Idyllic jail—Khonds— 
TTieir customa^—Religion—Meriah sacrifice—Its origin—At Ichapur— 
Health of party—Queen’s sympathy—At Kanshili—Zemindar of Par- 
lakimedi — Addresses—Embarkation—Scene at Barnva — Results of 
Governor’s visit- -Real preventive of famine—East Coast Railway— 
Sanction for its survey—Stormy voyage—Anival at Madras—Return to 
Ootacaniund—Governor’s official minute. 


The Governor’s stay on the hills during the hot season 
of 1889 was rudely inteirupted by had news from tho 
Ganjam district. Tliis district lies at the extreme 
north of the Madras Presidency, on the borders of 
Orissa, and, like that province, has been subject to 
periodical periods of drought resulting in famine. 
During the great Madras famine of 1877, Ganjam did 
not suffer much; but in 1866 there was serious scarcity 
in the district, and it is estimated that 10,000 people 
then died of starvation. 
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The district is extremely difficult of access, there 
being no railway aVid the only means of communication 
being by road from the north and south and by means 
of the coasting steamers. Commimication from the 
west is cut off by a high range of hills and an impas¬ 
sable jungly country. The communication by sea is 
sufficiently good in fine weather, but becomes difficult 
during several months of the year on account of the 
high surf that prevails. For instance, during the 
famine of 186G, Government bought large stocks of 
grain, which were sent in steamers to Gopdlpur, the 
principal port of the district. Owing, howcAmr, to the 
heavy surf caused by the monsoon, the ships contain¬ 
ing the grain had to lie for several days off the port 
without being able to land a single bag, while starving 
people on the beach were clamouring for food and 
prajdng to God for fine weather. 

The present distress has arisen in consequence of 
the partial failure of the south-west monsoon of 1888, 
which was due in the mouths of June and July, aggra¬ 
vated by the almost complete failvure of the north-east 
monsoon also, which was due in the month of October. 
The usual results had followed. Crops had failed, 
prices had risen, merchants had refused to open their 
grain-stores, graiu-riots resulted, semi-panic had deve¬ 
loped, and, at the end of October, the District Officers 
had reported that a severe famine would have to be 
met. Under these cmcumstances, Mr. Garstin, c.s.i., 
then a Member of the Board of Eevenue, had, in 
November, been deputed to visit'the district on behalf 
of Government, and bis report, which wus received in 
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December, was more reassuring. He said that the 
stocks of grain wei’e then ample, that, though prices 
were high and crops bad, there was no sign of any 
actual serious distr-ess. Ordinary relief measures 
were, in liis opinion, all that were required for the 
time. 

The distress in the district developed, however, 
steadily until, in April, there were about 18,000 people 
employed on Professional Agency w'orks in the Public 
Works Department oh which at least 75 per cent, of a 
full day’s task is exacted from all labourers. About 
3,000 people were employed, in addition, on Civil 
Agency works which provide employment for those 
who do not come up to the professional standard. 
About 1,000 persons were also admitted to gratuitous 
relief, which implies the provision either of a daily 
money dole or of cooked food in the case of those 
who are unfit to do any work whatsoever owing to age, 
sickness or other infiraiity. About this time too the 
Collector’s reports became more gloomy. The condi¬ 
tion of things, he said, was not impi'oving and was 
aggravated by a severe outbreak of cholera, which is 
the usual accompaniment of famine. Deaths from this 
cause alone amounted to over 1,400 a week. The state 
of affairs was sufficiently serious to render a visit 
from the highest authority eminently desirable. The 
presence of the Governor inspires, confidence in the 
local officers and shows them tliat their efforts under 
exceptional circumstances meet with his sympathy and 
support. 

The Governor left Ootacamund on the morning 
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of the 29th May 1889, a large party of officials and 
visitors assembling to wish him godspeed. Our party 
was a small one, consisting only of the Chief Secre¬ 
tary to Government* and the Private Secretary.f A 
Medical Officer J also joined the party in Madras. All 
three of us had been through the great Madras famine 
of 1877-78, and so had had previous experience of the 
state of affairs that had to be dealt with. The usual 
monotony of the hot and dusty journey down the ghiit 
was marked on this occasion by what might have been 
a most serious accident. The phaeton in which His 
Excellency travelled turned a corner too sharply and 
rolled over without a moment’s warning. The Gov¬ 
ernor, who was inside, escaped with a severe shaking, 
but his servant, who was on the box, was thrown 40 
feet down the khud. The Governor straggled out of 
the carriage and went to the side of the road to see 
what had become of his servant. “ Are you hurt, 
Antonio,” he called out, “ Killed, your Excellency,” 
cried a feeble voice from the middle of a clump of 
bamboos. The answer was reassuring and by means 
of ropes the “ dead ” Antonio was dragged back to the 
road, having escaped with a severely-strained arm, 
which, however, necessitated his being left hi Madras. 

We an-ived in Madras on the morning of the 30th, 
the few ladies and gentlemen wffio from force or inclin¬ 
ation were bi-aving the hot w'eather there meeting us 
at the station. In the evening we embarked on board 


• Mr. J. F. Price. + Mr. Claude Vincent. 

JSurgeon-M.'ijor McNally, Deputy Banitary Commissioner. 
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tlie S.S. Nowshera for Gopdlptir. Oiir voyage was 
calm and mai’ked by no incident. We carried with us 
the genial Archdeacon, who, formerly in the Eoyal 
Navy, was evidently glad to find himself back on his 


old element. 

We reached Gopdlpur on the afternoon of the Ist of 
June. A flagstaff and a few white houses distinguish 
an otherwise monotonous coast-line, but to ensure vessels 
milking no mistake as to the locality its name is 
painted in letters .3 feet high oh a large sign-board 
which runs along the roof of the Steamer Company’s 
office, as if the port were a sort of marine Clapham 
junction instead of being the ultima Thule of the Madras 
presidency and of India. The landing through the 
much-dreaded sui-f had now to be faced. The horses 
that we brought wdth us and our luggage left the ship 
in advance, and all landed safely with the exception of 
one cargo-boat which was overturned in the surf and 
several very necessary articles of apparel found their 
last resting, place at the bottom of the sea. We our¬ 
selves landed in a large surf boat, and the question 
.arose whether wo might not have to swim for it. 
“ Can you swim, Mr. Archdeacon,” asked the Gov¬ 
ernor ; “ no ” was the ominous reply, but though thus 
in the hands of Providence, we felt that, under the 
circumstances, wn were probably fairly secxme. And 
under the charge of the head boatman, who boasted 
that this was the fourth Governor he had successfully 
guided through their dangers, we got through the 
breakers in safety. The Goveilior wns met on the 
beach with the usual reception and a -giiard of honour 
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from the neighbouring military station at Berhampore. 
Bishop Tissot of the Catholic diocese of Vizianagrum, 
a venerable prelate 80 years of age, lent colour to the 
scene in his pui-ple robes. , 

Gopdlpur is a port with a fair amoimt of trade and, 
at the instance of the local merchants, Government 
has just completed, at a cost of 3 lakhs of rupees, a 
handsome iron screw-pile pier which extends nearly 
1,000 feet out into the sea. It has been found, how¬ 
ever, that the length of the pier is insufficient, as it 
does not extend beyond the outer line of the surf and 
boats with cargo to land, find it impossible to lie 
alongside. It has been proposed to lengthen it, but 
this, owing to the shelving character of the foreshore, 
would be a vezy costly operation, and the latest idea 
on the subject is to dismantle it and seU the materials. 

The Medical Officer of the party held an inspection 
of the inhabitants of Gopdlpur with a view to ascer¬ 
taining the physical condition of the poorest amongst 
the population. His examination furnished results 
which recalled the experience of the famine of 1877. 
A considerable number of sadly emaciated specimens 
of humanity were discovered, which pointed to the 
severity of the distress in the district. As usual in 
such cases, the cliildren seemed to be the firat to have 
suffered and were in the worst state. Active relief 
operations appear to be necessary, and above all a 
sy.stem of village relief which would reach starving 
coolies sixch as those we discovered at Gopdlpur. 

On the line of canal between Gopdlpur and Chat- 
rapur, the head-quarters of the district, over 5,000 
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coolies were seen at work. These, however, were in 
better case, being regularly employed; and though 
they made some complaints as to the wages they were 
receiving, they seemed on the whole to he very fairly 
treated. Three cases of cholera had just occurred 
amongst them, two of which terminated fatally witliin. 
a few hom-s. The third patient was removed from the 
hospital by some of his fellow workmen, wh(v carried 
him off, though in a dying state, to his own village; 

On the 4th of June we drove 16 miles to Tlambha 
and spent the day in a house belonging to Mr. Min- 
chin of Aska (of whom more hereafter) situated on the 
edge of the Chilka lake. This lake is a sheet of water 
60 miles long and about 10 broad. Tree-covered 
hills stretch down to the waters edge, and in the cold 
weather there are myriads of wild-fowl on the lake 
affording splendid opportunities for the sportsman. 
The house in which we spent the day is a very tine 
one and was built by a Civil Servant of the old school, 
who lived in the days when the pagoda tree still 
blossomed in India, and could be shaken with some 
benefit. No record of the cost of building it is extant, 
as all the papers relating to this subject were lost in a 
boat which w'as sunk on a voyage to an island in the 
middle of the lake. 

We were visited at Bambha by two neighbouring 
Zamindars. One of these, a lad of 18, is still a Minor 
and under the guardianship of the Court of Wards. 
He appeared before us in a gorgeous embroidered 
yellow kincob coat and pink trousers and his blight 
and open countenance and air of more than usual 
intelligence impressed us favourably. 
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On our way back to Chatrapur we were met by 
bodies of cultivatora whose attenuated frames testified 
to their distress, and who complaiued of their poverty 
and their lack of seed-gi’ain in the patient plaintive 
way typical of the Hindu ryot. The road passed 
through thousands of acres of cultivable land on which 
not a blade was visible. 

A sharp shower fell in the night, and the next 
morning, as we drove into Berhampore, biillocks 
attached to the little wooden ploughs were scraping 
the surface of the soil into fui-rows, preparatory to the 
sowing of the new crop. 

The question of seed-grain was one of the most 
pressing of those that had to be decided. The season 
for sowing was at hand, but those best qualified to 
judge asserted that at least one quarter of the culti¬ 
vators had used their reserve of seed-grain for food, 
and that no stock of it existed in the district. One 
ton of grain suffices to sow 30 acres, and it was 
estimated that 30,000 acres would requii'e to be 
supplied. Again, the cultivators who had been 
reduced to the consumption of their seed-grain would 
evidently be too poor to be able to pay for a fresh 
supply even if it were procurable, so that importation 
by Government and distribution with a subsequent 
recovery of the value seemed to be the only measures 
possible to adopt, much as State importation is to be 
deprecated as tending to interfere with private trade, 
and to alarm the sensitive mind of the native dealer. 
Orissa was telegraphed to, but replied that not a ton 
of seed-grain was procurable there, as stocks had been 
exhausted owing to the drain to Qanjam already expe- 
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rienced. The native merchanfs of Berhampore were 
Bounded, but did not seeifi. eager to undertake the job, 
and eventually the purchase of the 1,000 tons was 
entrusted to the-officials of the Goddvari district, 
where, thanks to the magnificent inigation, a reserve 
of grain may always be relied upon. 

At the Berhampore jail we saw several poor culti¬ 
vators incarcerated for participation in the gi’ain-iiots of 
October last. Their fields were lying fallow for want 
of their labour, and they clamoured piteously to the 
Governor for clemency. It is a curious fact about 
these riots that many of the rioters got hold of the 
idea that Government approved of their proceedings. 
Several poor women were also there, sentenced for 
stealing, as they pathetically expressed it, “a little 
earth.” It seems hard that the bountiful mother of 
all mankind should thus, through man’s agency, be 
made to play the part of an avengiiig deity. But. 
“ salt-earth ” was what the poor women meant, . and 
salt being a Government monopoly, the removal from 
the surface of the ground of even a handful of salt-earth 
is a serious offence. - His i^xcellency. has caused 
measures to be taken for the release of-most of the 
rioters and orders have- been given that in the salt 
cases none but serious ones are to be noticed. 

Next morning we dtove 25 miles to Aska through 
what, in a good season, is a mass of rice and sugar¬ 
cane cultivation. The coiTCot'derivatipn of the name 
“ Ganjam ” is Ganj-i-am, meaning “ the granary of 
the world.” It was sad to* see a country with so 
noble a name in such a baiTen condition. ' The south- 
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west monsoon is now due and if that briugs good rain, 
though distress will continue till November, wdien the 
crops are harv^estod, the famine will then be over. If 
it fails wholly or in part, there will be a repetition of 
the miseries of 1866. No measures of relief can be 
sufficiently widespread to prevent loss of life in such 
a crisis. In 1877 the Government of India had to 
declare that “ the task of saving life iiTCspective of the 
cost is one which it is beyond their power to under¬ 
take,” and though relief may be provided for the able- 
bodied by a well-organized system of public works, the 
infirm, the weak, the sickly, and, above all, the women 
and children are bound to go to the wall. In Ganjam 
the usual difficulties of similar situations are aggra¬ 
vated by the peculiar notions of the inhabitants of 
the coimtry. Ganjam, being only accessible by sea, 
is many years behind the southern districts of Madras 
in its civilisation, and the Uriyas, who inhabit the 
northern portion of the district, are more than usrtgily 
rigid in their caste observances. Some of them will 
not, imder the stress of famine, accept a grain of food 
cooked by strangers, even by Brahmins, so that gratui¬ 
tous relief in its best form cannot be distributed. The 
majority of Uriya women will also, \mder no circum¬ 
stances, keep away from their houses, which prevents 
the concentration of labourers on large relief works. 
The district authorities have, however, got affairs well 
in hand, a sufficient number of estimates are ready for 
execution and gratuitous relief on a large scale, either 
in the shape of cooked food or money doles, will be 
organized forthwith. 
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At Aska we stayed in the house of Mr. Mlnchin, 
the reputation of whose hospitality and enterjirise is 
widespread. Unfortunately he was absent, but his 
representative and manager, Mr. Kollniann, a most 
energetic and charming Hungarian gentleman, did tbe 
honour's in a princely style. Mr. Minchin has estab¬ 
lished here a large sugar-factory which employs 1,200 
Irands, and the yearly outturn of which is about 30,000 
cwts. The method employed is the so-called “ dififu- 
.sion process. The cane is cut up into small sti’ijrs, 
thoroughly saturated in water, pressed, and the liquid 
then evaporated. Everything throughout the factory 
is altogether on a model scale, but business is not so 
active as it should be. The area in the neighbour¬ 
hood under sugar-cane cultivation is decreasing owing 
to bad seasons, and the competition of beet sugar is 
di'iving cane sugar out of the market. The factory 
also undertakes the manufacture of spirits, such as 
toddy, rum and rice sphits, for the supply of the 
retail vendors of the district, the annual outtirm being 
about 80,000 gallons of proof spirit. Mr. Minchin 
has a monopoly of the supply under contract with 
Government, but complains of the large amount of 
illicit distillation, and petitions were presented to the 
Governor by some people who said they were here¬ 
ditary distillers, and that their means of livelihood 
had been desti'oyed by the monopoly system. This 
system of abkiri or excise arms at securing what 
may be concisely termed the maximum of revenue 
■with the minimum of consumption. 

The heat at Aska was intense, 106® in the vei-an- 
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dahs, but the Governor kindly diispensed with the 
ceremonial which usually rules in Government House 
whether established “ in court or camp or grove,” and 
business was transacted throughout the day in costume 
which very much resembled that of Adam before the 
fall. 


From Aska we went to Eussellkonda, a town at 
the foot of the Maliahs or hill tincts of the Ganjam . 
district. It is very picturesque, being surrounded by 
hills on which grow's the graceful bamboo jungle. 
The usual assemblage of people met us at the entrance 
to the town, and the whole population, several thou¬ 
sands in number, turned out behind the carriage and 
follow^ed it to our temporary residence, forming a 
running procession several hundred yards long. The 
jail at Eussellkonda is the most civilised imaginable. 
In other places jails are always surrounded by high 
walls to prevent the escape of the prisoners, but either 
these walls are an unnecessary precaution or else the 
idea of escape has not penetrated the minds of the 
Eussellkonda prisoners, for the jail there has a wall 
only about 3 feet high, such as surrounds an ordinary 
dwelling-house. A prisoner could easily jump over 
it, and yet the record of escapes or attempts at escape 
is nil. When we were passing in the morning all the 
prisoners crowded to the wall to see us go by, and in 
the evening when the Governor inspected the jail all 
the townspeople peeped over to see what was going 
on. In short, quite an idyllic jail, and possibly the 
poor people are happier in it than elsewhere. 

The administrator of the Maliahs, Mr. Horne, met 
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US in Russellkonda and we heard mucli from him 
regarding the curious customs of the inhabitants of the 
bills who are called Khonds. Their chief amusements 
are dancing and getting drank, which they combine. 
They will do no work and will pay no taxes. Pre^^.ous 
to our occupation of the hills, and indeed for many 
years subsequent to it, human sacrifices were common 
among them. Their custom was to buy grown-up men 
and women or children from the villages in the plains 
and keep them imtil they had occasion to think that 
their tutelar deity, the earth goddess, requiied. pro¬ 
pitiation. Then the victim,- who would meanwhile 
be treated as a favoured mortal, was garlanded, 
intoxicated, and finally beaten to death with clubs ; or 
with the heavy brass armlets worn by the inhabitants; 
or cut to death with knives; or, more horrible still, 
buint witli brands until ho was incapable of struggling, 
imder the belief that the next fall of rain would be 
proportionate to the number of tears he shed. A 
general orgie with all sorts of sensual excesses cele¬ 
brated the occasion. When dead, he W'as hacked to 
pieces and portions of his flesh were carried off in 
triumph to the different villages and buried in the 
earth in honour of the goddess. 

The reported origin of this barbarous custom is 
curious. The Khonds believe in one Siipreme Being, 
Boora Pennu, whom they sometimes call the God of 
Light, sometimes the Sun-God. In the beginning ho 
created for himself a consort, Tari Pennu, who became 
the source of all evil and the eaith-goddess. After¬ 
wards he created the earth; and walking upon it 
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one day with Tari Penmi, he was so enraged with her, 
because she refused to scratch the back of his neck, 
that he resolved to create out of the earth a new being, 
man, who should render to him the most devoted 
homage. He also resolved to create out of the earth 
all that was necessary for .man’s existence. Filled 
with jealousy, Tari Pennu attempted to prevent the 
fulfilment of these purposes, but only succeeded in 
altering the order of creation. Taking a handful of 
earth, Boora Pennu tlirew it behind him to create man, 
but it was caught by Tari and cast on one side, whence 
arose trees, herbs and all kinds of vegetable life. In 
like manner she intercepted, caught and flung aside 
three other handsful of earth, which became respec¬ 
tively the fish of the sea, the beasts of the earth, 
and the birds of the air. Then, seeing what his 
rebellious consort had done, Boora Pennu put his hand 
on her head, to prevent any further interference with 
his will, placed a fifth handfvd of earth on the ground, 
and from it was the human race created. The goddess 
then placed her hands over the earth and said “ let 
those beings you have made exist; you shall create no 
more; ” whereupon the god caused an exudation of 
sweat to proceed from his body, collected it in his hand, 
and threw it around, saying “to all that I have 
created,” whence originated love and sex and the 
continuance of species. At first the human race was 
sinless, went about unclothed, and enjoyed free com¬ 
munion with Boora. They lived without labour and 
in perfect harmony. But all this was changed by Tari, 
who “ sowed the seeds of sin into mankind as into a 
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ploughed field.” Then came the loss of innocence, 
which was followed hy disease and death. The earth 
became a jungle, flowers became poisonous, and animals 
became savage. The god and goddess fiercely con¬ 
tended for superiority over the new creation ; and the 
supposed result of this conflict is the source of a 
division in the religious belief of the mountaineers. 
One sect—^those who follow Boora Pennu — believe 
that he was victorious, in proof of which they allege 
the pains of childbirth Avhich have been imposed upon 
the sox of Tari. The other sect— those who worship 
the goddess — ^believe that she was unconquered, and 
that, although she is the source of all evils, she can 
confer evei'y form of earthly benefit, indirectly, by not 
obstructing the good w'hich flows from Boora, and, 
directly, by her own act. They also believe that she 
appeared on the earth in a feminine form, called by 
them Umbally Bylee, and that while under this form 
she introduced order and the art of agriculture, as 
well as all other blessings, into the world. As Umbally 
Byleo, she was one day slicing vegetables, and ac¬ 
cidentally cutting her finger, the blood drops fell 
on the soft barren mud, which instantly became dry 
and firm earth. “Behold the good change,” ex¬ 
claimed the goddess, “ (fut up my body to complete 
it.” But regardmg her as oqe of themselves, the 
people declined to do her bidding, and in order that it 
might be carried out they resolved instead to purchase 
victims from other peoples. . This is the origin of 
what is variously termed the Meriah, Tokki or Keddi 
sacrifice. At first its efficacy was confined to those 
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who personally practised the rite, hixt afterwards Tari 
ordered that all mahkind should he included in the 
benefits it was to confer. Hence the sect of Tari 
believed that the responsibility for the •well-being of 
the whole world rests upon them. The practice of a 
rite so horrible on such purely benevolent principles is 
one of its most singular features. 

The followers of Boora Pennu, though condemning 
the human sacrifices practised by the followers of Tari, 
yet were themselves guilty of the practice of female 
infanticide. To justify’ this they urged the authority 
of their god, who was evidently a philosopher even if 
also a misogjTiist. He is supposed to have said: 
“Behold! from the making of one feminine being 
W'hat have I and the whole world suffered. You are 
at liberty to bring up only as many women as you can 
manage.” 

The number of human sacrifices used to be very 
large. On the occasion of the new-moon feast of 1841 
there were as many as 240 victims, and between 1837 
and 1854 one English oflSlcer alone saved 1,606 intended 
victims, of whom 717 were males and 789 females. 
The practice has since been put do-wn by the Gov¬ 
ernment and the IQionds acquiesce readily in the 
measures adopted as they find that the earth is not 
less fruitful Avithout being so propitiated and they are 
saved the expense of pui’chasing their victims which 
used to vary from 60 to 200 inpees apiece. The 
Khond dialect has no alphabet and is therefore im- 
written, so it is veiy little known, and communication 


with the inhabitants is not easy. 
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A large inigation reservoir was in progi’ess at 
Russellkonda which is to cover an ai-ea of 4|^ square 
miles. 

It was curious to observe the immense brass 
armlets worn by most of the women, which extend in 
a series of rings from the mist to the elbow, are 
welded on, and often weigh as much as 7 lb. on each 
arm. 

Numerous memorials were here presented to Lord 
Connemara, one of which began mth the somewhat 
original invocation of gloria in excelsis. It went on to 
speak of the “ regal visit of his Divine Lordship to 
this pai-t of the countiy away from the metropolis 
especially in this most tiresome torrid season.” With 
tlxis latter expression we all more or less agreed, for 
the heat was tremendous (107° in the shade). The 
expression used recalled the address presented to the 
Bishop of Madi-as in Tiunevelly one June, in which 
sojiie Native Cliristians thanked His Lordship for 
deigning to visit them “ in this hell of a hot weather.” 

Russellkonda showed a larger propoi-tion of ema¬ 
ciated people than any place we had hithei'to visited. 
A muster of the population showed many of them 
to be not only suffering from famine but also largely 
from small-pox and the inspection was very trying to 
our senses of sight and smell. 

The jailor here, an old artilleryman, has shot over 
100 bears, with which the neighbourhood abounds. 

By this time we were all more or less knocked up 
with the heat and exposure, the Governor getting a 
rather bad attack of malarial fever and the Collector 
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suffering slightly from sunstroke, so ve spent two 
days more in Mr. Minchin’s luxurious house at Aska, 
recruiting, arranging statistics, and discussing with 
the local officers the measures of rehef to be adopted. 
The people we found were beginning to sell their 
jewels, which is always a bad sign, and some gold 
necklaces and metal bracelets, both of wonderfully 
original and graceful design, were purchased by us. 

From Aska we went to Pattupur, the centre of the 
most severe distress. Mr. Carr, who is in charge here, 
has just started a relief-kitchen where 100 poor little 
starvelings of children are fed twice a day. But he 
is met by a curious difficulty. Little tin plates were 
made on which the food, consisting of rice and curry, 
is served. Brahmins are employed to cook the meals, 
otherwise they would not he eaten, but so strong are 
caste prejudices that the cooks will not wash the plates 
off which the children have eaten, and the children 
will not again eat off the plates if they are washed by 
persons of inferior caste. The remedy is either to 
give each child a plate of its own, which it can keep 
and wash, or else to provide the ordinary leaf plates of 
the country, wliich are thrown away after every meal. 

Another instance of the strength of caste feeling 
was that of some emaciated Brahmin children who 
were looking hungrily on while the food was hemg 
distributed; they were asked to sit down and partake, 
but they shook their heads and said “ no, we are 
Brahmins and cannot eat in public.” 

A deputation from the brother of a neighbouring 
Zamindar brought a dead spotted deer and sambnr as 
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presents. We had seen him on the road in the 
morning holding in his hands, as we passed, a large 
vase of buniing camphor, which is the offering they 


make to their gods. 

A number of Klionds from the neighbouring hills 
were also on view. Their arrows are most formidable- 
looking weapons, but we wore assured they seldom 
manage to hit anything at a distance beyond 20 yards. 

About 8 o’clock in the evening a noisy blowing of 
trumpets amiounced the arrival, to pay his respects to 
the Govenror, of the Peddakimidi Zamindai’, one of the 
large landed proprietors of the neighbourhood. He is 
a most truculent individual and gives the local officers 
a great deal of trouble. He had been warned to come 
in the afternoon and his late appearance wns a piece of 
swagger, so he was not received. This is the gentle¬ 
man who, not long since, when received by a high 
official, ostentatiously washed his hands and feet 
immediately after the interview in order to purify 
himself. However, he is a religious devotee, w^hich 
may account for his bad manners. He is said to have 
performed the rite of the milUon rose-leaves which 
consists in scattering one million roses petal by petal 
on to the shrine of his favourite god. The number of 
roses is probably somew^hat exaggerated but he went 
on scattering petals for three days and so became a 
very holy man. 

Coming into Ichapur the next morning after a 
30-mile drive we were met by a Police Inspector on a 
white pony who gallantly showed the way through 
the tow'll. His devotion to duty was great, but he 





was evidently no equestrian. Tlie pace alarmed liim, 
and we saAV Ms attendant run up behind, and catch 
and keep hold of the pony’s tail to prevent its going 
too fast! Thus quaintly led we arrived at our halting 
place, once a mess-house, in the days when we were 
fighting with the Mahrattas for the possession of the 
district, but now a travellers’ bungalow. 

Our elephants, of w'hich we had three or four 
travelling with us, brought in our camp in good time. 
These animals are kept for use by the District Officers 
when travelling in the lulls. 

The meaning of Ichapur is “ city of delight,” 
but we scarcely found it to be such. The Governor 
had a return of fever, the Doctor was also ill and the 
heat was great. 

However, we were all cheered in the evening by 
the receipt of a telegi’ara from the Secretary of State 
to the folloAving effect:—“ Balmoral, 13th June. The 
Queen-Empress of India appreciates your endeavours 
to alleviate the distress in Ganjam and desires that no 
efforts may be spared. Her Majesty deeply sympa¬ 
thises with the sixfferidgs of her people in tliat district.” 
The Governor at once ordered the translation of this 
into Telugu and XJriya, wliieh are the two vernaculars 
of the district, and copies to be sent to every village. 

At Kanshili, the next morning, we were met with 
the usual deputation and address and by the Zamindar 
of Parlakimidi, resplendent in bhie velvet and gold 
and adorned with a most elaborate pearl necklace. 
He is the best of the Zamindars wo have met, having 
had a good English education under a competent tutor. 
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address thanked the Governor for coming 
among the people “ at a time when a dreadful pesti¬ 
lence and a painful famine struggle for supremacy, the 
former confining a great majority of the people to 
their houses, and the latter driving them out in search 
of food. We hope that Your Excellency’s auspici¬ 
ous tour would soon expel these contending tyrants 
from us” ! 


Another address said: “ It is not necessary for 
me to borrow Gargantua’s mouth to express my giati- 
tude ” &c, ! 


Next morning we drove 8 miles to the port of 
Baruva, where the British India Company’s steamer 
Booldam had been ordered to meet us. We had sent 
all our luggage on in advance expecting to go straight 
on board, and it was an unpleasant smymso when we 
arrived at the seashore to find no steamer there. 
Various were the conjectures, but after an hour’s 
waiting she hove in sight having overshot the port, if 
a piece of bai*e sand with a fiag-statf on it can be so 
called. Thousands of natives from the neighbouring 
villages lined the beach to see the Governor embark. 
The surf was high, but after waiting ten minutes for 
a lull, amid frantic shouts and yells, we passed through 
it with nothing more than a splashing. As the boat 
started all the people on the beach put up their hands 
in the attitude of prayer, invoking the protection of 
the goddess of the waters. By 11 a.m. we were 
steaming south to Madras, and though rather battered, 
worn, and dilapidated, both as to ourselves and our 
belongings, by our fortnight’s touring, we congratu- 
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latecl ourselves that, in spite of the heat and the 
cholera, we had no casualty to record. 


The Governor’s visit was no doubt peculiarly well 
timed, and the relief measures he ordered will he the 
means of saving many poor people from the most 
lingering and dreadful of all deaths. The result of 
elaborate examinations made by the Medical Officer 
who accompanied us was that 5 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation are in a state of dangerous emaciation, and 
the best estimate of the District Officers was that, 
even if the monsoon is good, 12,000 people will have 
to be employed on Professional Agency works, 8,000 
on Civil Agency works, while not less than 30,000 
will have either to receive money doles or be fed in 
selief-kitchens until the new crop is harvested in 
November or December. If the monsoon fails 100,000 
people will probably have to be relieved, and the 
resources of private trade in an inaccessible district 
like Ganjam will he severely taxed to cope with the 
crisis. The district is not only one of the inpst 
populous but also one of the most fertile in the Madras 
Presidency, hut it is deficient in irrigation works, and 
the rice cultivation on which the large majority of 
the people rely for food is therefore mainly dependent 
on the quantity and seasonableness of the periodic 
rains. In most other districts similarly circumstanced 
the various kinds of millets, which require no irriga¬ 
tion and far less rain than the rice crop, are largely 
grown, but the explanation of the preference for rice 
cultivation in Ganjam is that if it is successful the 
outturn is double in quantity and treble in value of 
the corresponding millet crop. 



The real preventive of famine in Ganjam, as else¬ 
where, lies in the improvement of communications. 
A glance at a railway map of India will show a great 
blank in this comer of the Eastern coast of the peninsula 
and a* railway project is now before Government for 
the construction of a line from Bezvada, in tlxe Kistna 
delta, where two lines now terminate “ in the air,” 
so to speak, through the rich Goddvari and Vizag- 
apatam districts, to pass through Ganjam and on to 
Orissa, there to join a line that is to be run to the 
sacred shrine of Juggernath at Pooree from the Bengal 
system of railways. There can be little doubt that 
such a line would be remunerative, and no doubt that 
it would be the salvation of the Ganjam district from 
future scarcities and would speedily place it abreast of 
the most flourishing portions of the Madras Presidency. 
It was satisfactory to leara by a telegram from the 
Viceroy before wo left the district that the necessary 
funds for the survey of this line would bo sanctioned. 

We had a stormy voyage back to Madras, which 
we reached on the morning of the 19 th June, and 
after halting there for a day we amved at Ootacamund 
on the afternoon of the 21st. 


♦ For an account of the cerexntmy of cutting the first sod of this rail¬ 
way 800 Chapter Xlll. 
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tiim —Visit to South Indian Railway workshops—Municipal addreBS-— 
Karikal—Its early history—Story of Vanam—'Mottos—At Karikal—At 
Trancjuebar—Mr. RatnasvraiUy Nadar—Major Helmich’s tomb—Bar* 
thelom Ziegenbaig—Evening service—Representations of liast Siip^for— 
Visit to Nagur—Return to Negapatam—Arrival at Kumbhakonam— 
Meaning of name—Cauvery Waters—Government college—Higher edu* 
cation—Reception at Railway station—Native entertainment—Busy day 
—Town Hail, hero of Gan jam—Visite to institutions—Young 

India’s** manners—Mr. Seshiiya Sastryar—Ceremony of weighing 
against gold—Interesting picture—Sports at Kumbhakonam college— 
—Exhibition of local manufactures—Caste girls* school—Incident- 
More addresses—Gambling in district—A story—Tank illuminations—► 
Departure—At Cuddalorc—Its early history—Eort St. Da^dd—Rama 
Bija—East India Company—Fall of Madras^—Diiplelx—Collector’s 
house—Clive’s attempt at suicide—French in Pondicherry—Victories of 
peace—Addresses—Visit to Fort St. David—Arrival at Gulndy Park, 

On September 6th, 1889, the Governor left Ootaca- 
mund, making a short tour through the Tanjore and 
South Arcot districts on his way to Madras, The 
departure from Metapolliam was by the evening in¬ 
stead of hy the usual midday train so that Ootacamund 
was not left till 4 p.m, A large gatheiing of officials 
and others assembled on the slopes of the Government 
House gardens to wish His Excellency good-bye. 

The descent of the ghat in the light of the setting 
sun was lovely in the extreme. It was the first day of 
brilliant fine weather we had had after two or three 
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months of monsoon, and as we drove down, the hills in 
the distance stood out in sharp pui’ple relief, while 
below them the plains appeared covered with a deep 
blue haze. The bright green foliage of the jungle, 
above which towered steep masses of rugged rock, 
formed a fitting foreground. 

AVe* dined at Metapolliam and were brought to 
Erode in the middle of the night, sleeping there till 
the early morning, when we changed into a special 
train of the South Indian Eailway, the engine of which 
was gaily decorated with flowers and foliage. By 
10 o’clock we were at Triehinopoly, where the 
Governor was met by the residents, and at breakfast 
we had the rare privilege of meeting a Mahomodan 
lady who took part in the meal, and joined in the con¬ 
versation in the most charming manner possible. She 
was the wife of a Mr. Shrijat Ali, one of th6 so-called 
“ Statutory Civil Sei’vants,” who is Head Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate of the district. It was not 
the first time His Excellency had had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. and Mrs. Shujat Ali as he was their guest 
at Honawar last year (see 7th Tour). For Hindu 
ladies to mix in European society is becoming a by no 
means rare occurrence, but the rules of sechision aro 
much stricter among the Mahomedans, from whom 
indeed the Hindus probably took their ideas on the 
subject, and it was an encouraging sign of the times 
to meet with a lady who had had the necessary inde- 

* His Excellency The Lord Connemara, G.C.I.E. 

Mr. Claude Vincent, Acting Piivate Secretary, and Captain Williams, 
A. 1 ).C. 
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pendence of character to break through a foolish tra¬ 
dition. 

After brealcfast the Governor received a municipal 
address on the platform, a portion of which had been 
railed off for the occasion and was rendered fragrant 
and pretty by means of garlands of oleander flowers. 

We halted at Tanj ore for a few minutes and in the 
evening arrived at Negapatam, where we were met by 
a large crowd and a guard of honour of the South 
Indian Bciilway Volunteers. The whole population 
lined the streets as we drove to Mr. Crighton’s hospit¬ 
able mansion, triumphal arches spanned the roadway 
at frequent intervals, while school children sang Tamil 
hymns and showered flowers upon us as we passed. 

Negapatam, the meaning of which is “ snake city,” 
is one of the oldest towns on the east coast of India. 
It is mentioned by a Chinese traveller of the 7 th 
century. It afterwards formed one of the earliest 
Portuguese settlements, was taken by the Dutch in 
1660, and from the latter by the English in 1781. It 
is now a flourishing port with a rising trade, and the 
terminus of the South Indian Eailway Company. 


The next morning we were conducted by Mr. 
Crighton over the railway workshops of which he is in 
charge. It was a gala day and while the outside of 
the shops was rendered gay with bunting, the severity 
of the inside and of the many intricate machines there 
in use was relieved by means of bright garlands. An 
allegorical picture at the entrance, a production of local 
talent, showed us the South Indian Eailway in the 
guise of an ostrich proudly marching ahead, while its 





rival, the Madras Eailway, typified by a small bird, 
was lagging hopelessly in the rear ! We saw the sights 
usual on such occasions, masses of molten metal under 
the steam hammer, &c., but these so unnerved one of 
our native attendants that he fairly turned tail and 
ran as if he had seen the fiend incaraate. 

There was a municipal addi’ess and levde in the 
afternoon, and in the evening the Governor inaugu¬ 
rated a new Club for the European residents. 

The next morning we drove 20 miles to Tranquebar, 
the ‘‘place of waves,” an old Danish settlement Avhich 
was granted to the Danes in 1620 by the then Eaja of 
Tanjore in consideration of an annual payment. It 
was taken by the English in 1807, but restored to 
Denmark in 1814 and remained in her possession till 
1846 when it was bought by the East India Company 
for £120,000. 

The road to it lay for some miles through the 
territory of Karikal, which is a small lYench settle¬ 
ment, and so within the space of one morning we had 
been over ground which may be said to epitomise the 
history of the conquest of the east coast of India, 
ground which had fonned the subject of rivalry, 
friendly or hostile, between the leading colonising 
nations of Europe, Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, French 
and English. Of these, the two latter only now remain, 
and while the one has spread its arms over the whole 
country, the other is restricted to a few square miles 
of territory, which it continues to hold more from a 
feeling of amour propre than from any possibility of 
usefulness that the retention of them can serve. 
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Besides Karikal and the large colony of Pondi¬ 
cherry France has two other settlements in the Madi’as 
Presidency even smaller than Kax’ikal, Mah<5 and 
Yanam. Of the latter an amusing story is related, 
which is typical. A visitor was going round the jdaee 
with the “ Administrateur.” . They came to a room , 
which was evidently intended for prisoners but which 
was empty and the door of which wms open, “You 
are fortunate in having no prisoners,” said the visitor. 

“ Oh! indeed, we have,” replied the “Administrateur,” 
with his pride somewhat rulfled, “ that is,” he added, 
“we have one.” “Where is he?” was the question. 

“ Well, you see,” was the reply, “ it is hardly worth 
while keeping up an establishment for the sake of one 
prisoner, so we allow him to live where he likes on 
condition that he reports himself on the first of every 
month! ” 

There was a marked contrast in the condition of 
the road over which we drove in its English and 
French portions, the latter being sadly in need of 
repair, but the town of Karikal was bright and clean 
enough, and the house of the “ Administiutem*,” with 
the Tricolor flying over it, situated in a small “ place,” 
looked very comfortable and smart, and the whole 
place reminded one of a French provincial town. It 
was curious to read over the shops in this out-of-the- 
T/ay corner the familiar signs of “debit de tabac,” 

“ salle des ventes,” &c. 

Tranquebar, after its purchase from the Danes, 
was constituted the head-quarters of the Tanjore dis¬ 
trict, but with the location of the railway terminus at 
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Negapatam its importance declined, the head-cpiarters 
were transferred to Tanjore in 1860, and it is now 
falling into decay. The town is still surrounded by 
its old wall which is in a fair state of preservation, 
and the streets are laid out in the European fashion 
with the houses side by side and without verandahs, 
which must make them very hot. The house we 
stayed in was, hoAvever, a very fine one, close to the 
sea, and beautifully cool. It was the old Government 
House but now belongs to a Mr. Eatnaswami Nadar, 
a large “ abkdri ” contractor, and one of the richest 
and most influential men in this rich and progressive 
district. 

In the evening we visited the citadel which has 
nothing remarkable to distinguish it. As a carious 
link with the past we saw in one of the many grave¬ 
yards the tomb of a Major Helmich of the Danish 
array, whose son had visited the Governor in the after¬ 
noon. This gentleman had been bom, in Tranqucbar 
and had served 47 years as a Civil Servant of the 
Eritish Crown in Western Australia whei’o he had 
risen to be Postmaster-General and Superintendent of 
Telegraphs. Eethed now on a pension he had retinmed 
to the scenes of his childhood and what changes ho 
must have observed. 

Tranquebar has the reputation of having been the 
first seat of the Pi'otestant Missions in India, and in 
one of the churches wo visited we were shoum a tomb 
pAuporting to be that of the first Protestant Missionary. 
Barthelom Ziegenbaig was the name inscribed thereon, 
bom in 1683 and who died in 1719. The church now 
htdongs to the Loipsic Lutheran Mission. 

c c 
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In the evening we attended divine service in a 
church which formerly belonged to a Danish Mission, 
hut is now in charge of the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel. The service was intoned by a 
native clergyman. In the vestr)' of this church is a 
representation of the Last Supper, not by Leonardo da 
Yinci. It is carved out of wood, the figures being in 
high relief and painted in bright red and blue and 
green; altogether the most extraordinary representa¬ 
tion of the sacred feast it is possible to imagine. 

The next morning we di’ove back to Negapatam, 
stopj^ing on the way at Nagur, a great Mahoinedan 
centre, where there is a fine mosque which is the 
object of pious pilgiimage from aU parts of India. 

In the' afternoon the train took us to Kumbhakonam 
stopping at Tanjore. Kunabhakonam is a very ancient 
town, the local tradition attributing its foundation to 
a date immediately subsequent to that of the deluge. 
Its name signifies the mouth (Utbrally nose) of a 
water-jar, and is justified by its position on the sacred 
river Cauvery which irrigates in Tanjore district, an 
area of 800,000 acres oj rice-land. Kumbhakonam is 
the gr^t Brahmimcal centre of Southern India, and as . 
such has necessarily become the centre also of the 
modem “ High S^pol ” education which is in a large 
measure a Brahmin monopoly. As an educational 
residence the place has one decided advantage-over all 
other resorts of learning in the world. The waters of 
the Cauvery at Kumbhakonam are said to be so re- 
freslung that a student after the hardest day’s work 
has only to bathe in them to find the true elixir of 
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life, and to have all his fatigue of mind oi’ body com¬ 
pletely washed away. 

The Kumbhakonam College under the intelligent 
management of Mr, Bilderbeck is a most flourishing 
institution and sends up a number of successful candi¬ 
dates for degi'ees at the examinations of the Madras 
University. A number of High Schools are also in a 
very prosperous condition and serve to furnish either 
students for the College or candidates for the various 
examinations that have to be passed to qualify for the 
public service. The demand for higher education 
among the Hindus, particularly among the Brahmins, 
is exceedingly keen, and they show themselves to be 
the most eager and apt of pupils. It is a misfortune, 
however, that almost every youth who passes an 
examination looks upon the Government sendee as the 
goal of his ambition. The supply of educated material 
is largely in excess of any .possible demand Govern¬ 
ment is likely to make upon it, and though this causes 
a not unhealthy competition and a very high standard 
of excellence in those who are selected, yet it results 
in a feehng of dissatisfaction—active or passive, but 
not seldom the former—in those who do not succeed 
in getting into the Govennnent service. The learning 
too is almost exclusively book-learning, the practical 
application of the arts and sciences not flourisliing, 
partly owing to want of opportunity for instniction 
and partly to a lack of inclination aixd aptitude on the 
part of the young Hindus. 

The Governor was met at the station by the usual 
municipal deputation and address. The latter was, 
however, unusual in this, that it merely offered a 
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welcome and preferred no requests. After dinner we 
were present at a native entertainment wliich temii- 
nated iinfortunately. A large temporary shed, the 
inside of which was beautifully decollated,- had been 
put up for his reception, but sparks from a display of 
fireworks outside set fire to the thatched roof and in 
five minutes the structure was in ashes. Although 
there was an immense crowd of people luckily no one 
was injured. 

The next day was a busy one and the Governor 
had to make no less than five speeches. A reception 
committee had organised the proceedings, the whole 
town ■was “ en fete'' and the principal points of 
interest had been lavishly decorated. We were re¬ 
minded of our last tour by the inscription “ Hail, hero 
of Ganjara ” on one of the triumphal arches. The 
Governor’s visit there in May and the benefits result¬ 
ing therefrom have earned him the warm encomiums 
of all sections of the community. 

We began the day by visiting, the two principal 
•Native High Schools, in each of which the Governor 
gave some good advice to the students about their 
beha\'iour towards their superiors and inferiors. There 
have been numerous complaints of late that the 
deanfeanour of Young India is sadly lacking in respect, 
but perhaps the fault lies not a little with the teaching 
staff, boys in such matters being taught more readily 
by example than by precept. 

In one of the schools the Governor selected a boy 
aged only 12 and told him to explain the 15th pro¬ 
position of Book I of Euclid, which he did without 
a moment’s hesitation or a trace of shyness. MTe 
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doubted whether an average English boy would have 
been so ready. 

We afterwards visited the house of the Native 
Chairman of the Municipality, Mr. Thumbuswami 
Mudelliar, and that of Dewun Bahadur Seshaya Shas- 
tri, C.S.I., now Dewan Eegent of Puducotta, one of the 
most accomplished and agreeable gentlemen it would 
be possible to meet. He was foraaerly Minister to the 
Maha Kaja of Travancore and has in his house an 
interesting reminiscence of that country in the shape 
of a picture presented to him by the Maha Eaja, 
showing the latter seated in a scale being weighed 
against gold. This is a ceremony which each succes¬ 
sive Maha Eaja of Travancore has to go thi-ough, the 
gold being subsequently distributed to charitable 
institutions. The painting is in oils by a native artist, 
and is very well executed. Little pots of growing 
rice are pictured before the Maha Eaja as a sign of 
plenty. The Dewan’s house realises the utmost desires 
of an orthodox Brahmin in Southern India. Situated 
in the holy town of Kumbhakonam and so placed on 
the banks of the sacred Cauvery that a portion of it 
is built on arches through which the river runs, the 
happy owner has a private bathing platform, and can 
thus perform his ablutions and offer his prayers to 
heaven within the seclusion of his own walls. 

In the evening we di-ove to the ICmnbhakonam 
College w'here we saw the final heats of some athletic 
sports in which great proficiency was displayed, A 
leading student in thanking His Excellency for presid¬ 
ing, quoted Shakespeare iu support of physical culture I 

We had pi-eviously seen an interesting exhibition 
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of local manufactures, especially tlie famous Tanjore 
metal-ware and silk-weaving. A class of a caste girls’ 
school Avas also brought to the College in charge of 
a Native Mistress who spoke English fluently, and 
nothing could be prettier than the sight of these 
children gaily got up with jewels and bright coloured 
cloths. They showed great proficiency in drawing 
and sang am English song in the most charming man¬ 
ner possible. But two of them aged about 12 were 
shortly to go tlnough their second marriage ceremony 
and to leave the happy innooence of school-life while 
scarcely yet more than infants. 

Two more add^sses were presented at the Town. 
Hall, one of which complained of^ the increase of 
gambling. As regards this the Collector, Mr. Gibson, 
told us a curious, stery. It seems that, in this dis¬ 
trict, a mania for lotteries had developed, promoted by 
shrewd merchants who thus obtained the money 
wherewith to extend their trading operations. They 
gave good pidzes, but kept the capital in their hands 
for a long time and so obtained', the use of it and the 
interest on it. The gambling spirit spread to the 
schools and boys got up lotteries amongst themselves. 
It was time for the authorities to interfere, but after 
the Collector bad taken steps to suppress the lotteries 
. ^ he received a letter of remonstrance from a school- 
master who took up the original ground that lotteries 
•epcouraged habits of thrift, and compared them in this 
respect to the Post Office Savings Bank very much to 
the disadvantage of the latter ! 

' We afterwards drove roxmd a very fiLne bathing 
tank, which was beautifully illuminated, and returned , 
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to our hospitable quarters almost smothered with the 
lovely flower garlands that are presented here on 
State occasions in great profusion. We had had a 
most interesting and instructive day. 

The next morning we proceeded to Cuddalore, 
“ the town at the junction of the rivers,” w'hich is 
the head-quarters of the South Arcot district and a 
place intimately connected with the history of our 
conquest of Southern India. For here was Fort St. 
David which in August 1690 was sold by Earn Eaja, 
king of the Chenclu country, to the “ Eight Honoru’- 
able East India Company ” for the sum of 40,000 
chuckrums and who generously promised “ to assist 
and defend you in the quiett and free possession there¬ 
of from y® French and from all other European nations 
and other.” On the fall of Madras in 1746, the 
British Administration withdrew to Cuddalore, which 
was soon afterwards twuce unsuccessfully besieged by 
the French under Dupleis. The head-quarters of the 
Presidency remained here till 1752, when the Govern¬ 
ment retixmed to Madras. In 1758, the French 
occupied the town, and stormed and destroyed the 
fort, but in 1760, after the battle of Wandiwash, the 
British regained possession. In 1782 it again fell 
into the hands of the French and their ally Tippu 
Sultan, by whom the fortifications were sufficiently 
renewed to enable it to withstand in the following 
year a siege and several assaults. During the siege a 
drawn battle was fought in the roadstead between the 
French and English fleets. In 1785, Cuddalore was 
formally restored to the British, and in 1801 it was 
included in the cession of the Carnatic. 
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Here too is the house, in which we stayed, wherein 
Clive in 1749 made his famous attempt at suicide. 
But the ancient military glory of Cuddalore has 
departed. Traces of the famous fort still remain but 
what is left is in ruins and though the place bears the 
reputation of being a very pleasant “ up-country 
station ” and though its residents are remarkable for 
their sociability, there is nothing else that is note¬ 
worthy about it. Its inhabitants have no longer the 
feiir before their eyes of rival European nations 
spreading Avar over the land. Pondicherry is only 12 
miles distant, but the French now find the pursuits of 
peace more attractive than the toils of war and cross 
the frontier rather in the hope of marrying the fairest 
of OUT daughters than of making prisoners of the 
bravest of our men. 

And so the addresses from municipalities to the 
Governor in this place so rich in historical recollections 
consisted merely of the usual prosaic requests as 
regards water-supply, drainage and the provision of 
the necessary funds. “ Ask that it may be given 
you ” is the sage motto of these intelligent and enter¬ 
prising bodies. 

In the CA'ening'we visited Fort St. DaA'id, charm¬ 
ingly situated close to the sea and on the edge of a 
backAvater. We were shoAvn an underground passage 
lined with brick which used to pass all round the lino 
of defences. 

A very hot night in the train brought us in to 
Guindy Park, Madras, early on the morning of Sep¬ 
tember 13th. 
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CHAPTEIl X. 


CALCUTTA, DARJEELING, ALLAHABAD, SIMLA, 
QUETTA, KURRAOHEE AND BOMBAr. 


Governor embarks te Calcutta—Our party—Arrival a.t Ilooj^ly—Sawgor 
klaiid — Landing at Calcutta—Conferonce with Sir Steuart Bayloy — 
East Coast Riiilway—Journey to Darjeeling—Djujeeling railway— 
Sceiwry en rotcte —Shrubbery ’’—Maha. Raja of Cooeb Bebar— 
Himalayan snows—KarigcbenjiDga peak—Observatory hill—Scnchal hill 
—Siklcira frontier expedition—Tibetians—Chinese amhan—Connaught 
iltingera—Tiger Hill—Mount Everest—Bazaais— Bhooteana—Lepchas 
- —Buddhist temples—Beat Lama twist — Curious religious ceremony— 
Kurseong—Arrival in Calcutta—Local opium dues—Allahahad — Visit 
to fort—Junction of Ganges and Jumna'—Mr- Justice Straight—Agra 
—Fort—Akbar’s tomb at Seconrlra—Taj by moonlight—SaharunjK^re— 
Umballa—General Galbraith—Black Mountain expedition—Kalka— 
Mn route to Simla—Himalsyari trees—Liliputian rico-tields—Sonawar— 
Dagshai—Solon — Arrival at Simla—^A^iceregal lodge—Goorkhaa—Jntogh 
battery practice^ — Wiltshire regiment—Prospect MU—Sutlej and Jumna 
—P'akir—Kerosine oil tins—Busy days — Departure from Simla—Ar¬ 
rival at Lahore—Lieutenant Governor’s house—Cathedral—Mayo haU 
—Shalimar gardens—Fort—Sir James and Lady Lyall—Camel-riding 
—Mosque—Tomb of Runjoet Singh—Sikh Bible—Fort armoury—Dur¬ 
bar hfdl—Departure from Lahore—Rohri—lTansdowne bridge — .Bukkur 
—Sukkur—Indus—Sadh Bela—Sindhis—Sind-Pishin line — Chappar 
rift—BoHtan—Kilah Abdulla—Khojak pass—Khwaja Amran Mountains 
—Beloochistan—Kbelat tenitory—Quetta—General Sir George White 
— Sir Robert Sandeman—Fort—Market—Parsi merchant—Anecdote— 
Durbar—Duranis—Popakiris — Barukzais — Presentations—Governor’s 
speech—Sirdar Asad Khan—Benefits of British rule—Baleli—G-ulistan 
—Railway from Kilah Abdulla—Kandahar—Punjauhis—Pathans— 
Shalibagh—Old Chaman—New C’haman—^^Murder of Captain Hands — 
Book on thieves—Headman of Kaseo village—Brahui entertainment — 
Doi>aiture from Quetta—Sir James Brown’s railway—Chappar rift— 
Hurnai route—Sibi route—Bolwn pass—Balar Kach—Ruk junction— 
En Kurrachee—Tragic occurrence — Sehwan—Kotri — Manora head¬ 

land—At Kurrachee—Frore hall—Campanile—Signboards—Saint and 
his crocodiles—Sind population—Local buildings—Trade—Embarkation 
—Dwarka—Somnath—Bombay Mirbour—Reception at Apollo Bunder 
— Duke of Connaught7-Sir Harry Prendergast—Bhore ghaut — Arrival 
at ^ludras. 
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The Governor arrived in Madras from liis niutli tour 
on September 13tb, and, after spending eight days at 
Guindy Park, embarked for Calcutta on his way to 
Simla, wbither be had been invited by the Viceroy to 
confer on several important public questions. 

We* left Madras at 6 p.m. on September 21st, 1889, 
in the S.S. Kapurthala of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, and arrived at the mouth of 
the Hooghly, after a pleasant and uneventful voyage, 
on the morning of September 24th. 

Taking our pilot on board we went on as far as 
Saugor, where the tide failed us and we had to anchor. 
The afternoon was utilised in visiting the lighthouse 
and telegraph station whence the arrival and depar- 
tm-e of ships are notified to Calcutta. An extensive 
view is obtained from the top of the lighthouse. 
The island of Saugor consists of a close jungle wlxich 
swarms with deer and pig, and the whole of the build¬ 
ings are suiTOundcd by a strong palisading to protect 
them from the attacks of the tigers Avith which the 
place used to be infested. Eetuming to om steamer 
we found the surf rising, so we had to wade out to our 
boat, and one of the party took an involimtary bath in 
the water of the sacred Ganges. 

The next morning we went on to Calcutta, and at 
4 P.M. Has Excellency landed, being received by Cap¬ 
tain Currie, on behalf of the Lieutenant-Governor, by 
some of the Bengal officials and by a guard of bouom’ 


His Excellency The Lord Connemara, G.C.I.E. 

Mr. Claude Vincent, Acting Private Secretary. 

The Viscount Marsham and Captain Fowle, 2lst Hu.ssar?!. A.D.Cs. 
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of the 4th Bengal Infantry. VTe were not due at 
Simla till October 6th, so the Governor took advantage 
of the occasion to pay a visit to Darjeeling, and to 
confer there with Sir Steuart Bayley, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. The proposed East Coast Rail¬ 
way, now likely soon to become an accomplished fact, 
and the distress in Ganjani and Orissa, which are 
adjoining districts of the two provinces, formed topics 
of common interest. 

On landing we drove straight to the railway station, 
and by 8 o’clock the following morning, after a hot 
night in the train, we were at Silliguri, whence starts 
the remarkable little railway that nms up to Darjeel¬ 
ing, ascending 7,000 feet in 50 miles. 

It is on the 2-feet gauge, and the passenger 
carriages are simply platforms on which are rows of 
seats, with a covering overhead to protect one from the 
sun and rain. 

The engines weigh from 10 to 15 tons and are very 
powerful, dragging up a tram of 15 or 16 carnages at 
a good speed, the I'uling gradient being about 1 in 28. 
The inception and execution of this useful line are due 
to Mr. Prestage, and it has proved a great financial 
success, paying nearly 10 per cent, on its capital. 
The line follows, for the most part, the old cart-road, 
but various ingenious devices, such as spirals and 
reversing stations, have had to be resoided to in order 
to get it over some of the more difficult portions. 

It was a lovely day and we had beautiful glimpses 
as we ascended of the plains below us and of the sm-- 
rounding hills. Sometimes the line passes through 
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what looks like an artificial avenue of forest-trees; 
sometimes it traverses dense jungle in which we see 
gi-owing huge tree-ferns and the broad leaves of the 
wild plantain and calladium, wliile colour is given by 
the purple clusters of the so-called Sikkim rose ; some¬ 
times it skirts perilously near the edge of a sheer 
precipice. 

As we neared Darjeeling there was a rift in the 
usual evening mist, and we had a fine view of the 
snowy ranges. 

Sir Steuart Bayley was at the station ti* meet Lord 
Coimemai-a, and accompanied by a guard of moruited 
volunteers we proceeded to The Shnibbery, the pic- 
tiu-esque and charming residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, at the gate of which was drawn up a guard 
of honour from the European troops stationed at Dar¬ 
jeeling. Several officials and the Maha Kaja of Oooch 
Behar were also present to welcome His Excellency. 

The next day we were up early to get a view of 
the snows, which, if visible at all, are generally so in 
the early morning before the sun has drawn the clouds 
up out of the valleys. They are often invisible for 
days and weeks together, but fortmie favored us. 
The morning sky was cloudless and Kangchenjinga— 
“ the five pinnacles or treasmies of snow ”—stood 
before us in silent majesty and matchless purity. The 
highest peak is 28,156 feet high and is only distant 
45 miles in a direct line from Darjeelmg, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to realise its enoimous elevation, principally, no 
doubt, because of the height from which it is viewed. 
With a telescope we were easily able to see the precise 
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formation of tho range and to note the places from 
which avalanches of the recently-fallen snow had 
thundered down. Observatoiy Hill, from which a 
fine panoramic view of the whole of the seniicirele of 
mountains is obtained, is close by and we made*the 
ascent. This hill is locally sacred, and while there 
we observed several hill people performing a cm-ious 
ceremony. Long strings of parti-coloured cloth are 
sewn together and cut into jagged edges, each point 
representing a prayer, and are then hung up on to 
trees looking towards Lhasa, ‘‘ the seat of the Gods,” 
which is the Buddhist Mecca. Oblations of rice and 
fraits are meanwhile offered. 

In the afternoon we descended about 2,000 feet to 
see the Tukwar Tea Estate, which, under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Curtis, turns out about 300,000 lbs. 
annually of tea of a very fine quab’ty, fetching a high 
price in the London market. Everything was very 
well-ordered and prosperous. On our way back we 
W'ere pointed out the local Mount Ararat, Tendong 
by name, where, according to Buddhist tradition, hu¬ 


manity was saved during the flood. Eeligions vary 
in their developments, but the rmderlying traditions 
are common to nearly all, and the last Mount Ai-arat 
we had seen, w'as pointed out to us by a Persian 
believer in the faith of Islam near the Caspian Sea. 

At dinner that evening we had the pleasure of 
meeting their Highnesses the Maha Baja and Maha 
Eani of Cooch Behar. 

The next day we ascended Senchal Hill, 1,600 
feet above Darjeeling, where there used to be barracks 
for the convalescents of European regiments. But the 
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mists and the rain made the place unhealthy and the 
lack of occupation engendered depression of spirits, so 
that fever and suicide became common, and the place 
had to be abandoned. ]S"ow only the chimneys of the 
baiTacks remain to mark their site, and these are 
weather-beaten and moss-grown, and looked ghostly 
through the mist in which we saw them. A mountain 
batter}’' of artillery, under the command of Major 
Keith, Il.A., was collected on the hill, and we were 
shown some excellent mimic warfare with blank 
cartridge. The gams ai’e of the Armstrong pattern 
and have a range of over 3,000 yards. They are so 
constructed as to take to pieces readily and to pack on 
to the backs of mules, and the unlimbering and 
limbering up that we saw done did not occupy more 
than two minutes. This battery has recently been 
engaged on the Silckim frontier expedition, the object 
of which was to drive the Tibetians out of Sikkim, 
which is a protected State. The Tibetians had prac¬ 
tically occupied the hills, and trade was at a standstill. 
The object of the expedition was accomplished after 
one fight, and the Tibetians have retired beliind 
their own border, but it has been found necessary to 
keep * some troops in Sikkim to prevent incursions, 
and half a battalion of British Infantry, the Connaught 
Rangers, besides native troops, are encamped 100 
miles from Darjeeling in the wild hills. 


* They waited there a long while for the advent of the Chinese Amban, 
or as the soldiers called him the Chino.s0 Umpire. They were as facetious 
as ever in spite of the cold, and were always saying, “ Well we can’t find 
this umpire, now we have come to seek J.D.R, 
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We heard a characteristic story of this little war. 
The Tibetians had announced themselves as prepared 
to exterminate all the troops we were presumptuous 
enough to send against them, and they built a strong 
stone wall and awaited our attack. After a shaip 
action, they had to retire in the utmost confusion. 
Whereupon remarked a man of Sikkim to a captured 
Tibetian ; “If you cannot stop the British when you 
are behind such defences as that, what is the use of 
your expecting to stop them anywhere ? ” 

After luncheon we went up Tiger Hill, from 
which on fine days Mount Everest, the highest point 
in the world, is visible. But it was cloudy and we did 
not see it. It is 854 feet higher than Kangchenjinga, 
but owing to its distance its height appears less. 

The next day was Sunday, and we saw in the 
church a tablet to the General Lloyd who was the 
founder of Darjeeling. The pulpit is “ in memoriam ” 
to Lady Canning, who is brnded at Ban-ackpore (see 
Chapter IV). 

After service we went through the bazaar accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Paul, the Deputy Commissioner. It 
was market-day and the place was crowded with 
Bhooteans and Lepchas, who are the local inhabitants, 
and there were also many Tibetians. It was a busy 
scene. They all had on their best and brightest 
clothes, the women were gay with coin necklaces and 
with silver ornaments covered with rough turquoises 
or other stones, and many of them had on their wrist 
a curious bracelet cut out of shell, which would seem 
to bear some sort of affinity to our marriage ring. 
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The natives of Darjeeling are a pleasant goocl- 
hxitnonred set of people, fond of a joke and always 
with a smile on their faces. They are not handsome 
blit many of them are almost as fair as Europeans and 
have a high colour. Many of the younger w'onieu are 
however passably good-looking. 

We also visited the shop of a Mr. Paul Mowis, 
who is a gi’eat collector of curios, and saw there some 
fine weapons, some of the Buddhist praying wheels, 
which, if turned in one direction yield prayers, and if 
in the other curses, some wooden sundials in the form 
of walking sticks, and a beautiful collection of local 
bxitterflies and moths. Of these some had their -wings 
coloured exactly like dead leaves. There is one swallow¬ 
tailed bvitterfly found only here which is the rara avis 
of collectors. A good female specimen of tliis is said 
to he worth ^£20. 

In the afternoon we visited a * Buddhist temple 
and witnessed the queerest religious ceremony imag¬ 
inable. The Governor was met by a procession of 
priests, who presented him with a sacred scarf, and 
then, preceded by drums and trumpets, we entered 
the shrine. In the doorway was a huge praying 
wheel which the local Buddhists engage a man to turn 
at so much an hour, and thus offer up -vicarious 

^ The temples here are very digappointing. On an altar not far from 
Bai'jeeling two bottles cont/aining flowers proved, on inspection, to boar labels 
of Highland whiskey and Plymouth gin. It is a far cry from Sikkim to 
Coluinbo, but in the large Buddhist temple near the latter town, one of the 
altars is disfigured by pictures taken from the wrappings of English cotton 
goodrt. Ciinously enough, the paper, with more v<jense of propriety than was 
posscBsod by the priests, was inscribed with the w^ords, “ Best Lama Tvdst.’* 

J.D.R. 
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prayers. Tlixee images of Buddha were behind glass 
in tlie shrine, and the priests sat down in two rows 
in front of these and repeated a prayer, the biu'den of 
which was the mysterious Buddhist invocation : 

“ Om mani padme him?’’ Oh Lord of the jewel 
and the lotus. 

There was a musical accompaniment, and the noise 
caused by the trumpets, the cymbals, the shell horns 
and other instruments was prodigious. 

On Monday morning, at 12 o’clock, we left Darjeel¬ 
ing with the same ceremony that had attended His 
Excellency’s arrival, hut instead of going down the 
ghfit in the ordinary train, we went down on a trolly 
under the charge of Mr. Cary, the General Manager 
of the Bail way Company. This enabled ns to start an 
hour and-a-half later than the other passengers and 
catch them up at the foot of the hill. It is a novel 
form of travelling; indeed, as one of the party observed, 
it is worth while coming up to Darjeeling if only to 
experience the sensation of going down on a trolly. 
An engine took us up to the top of the slight incline at 
the bottom of which Darjeeling lies, and then, casting 
us off, left us to descend by the force of gravity alone. 
We started gently, but quickly gathering speed, we 
went whizzing along round curves and past the edges 
of precipices at a breakneck pace. It is a form of 
travelling that looks dangerous and feels dangerous, 
and the description of which sounds dangerous, but it 
is undeniably a most fascinating mode of progression, 
and the trollies are so absolutely under control by 
means of powerful breaks that there is really very little 
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risk about it. Accidents, however, do happen. Lady 
Bayley and her daughter wei’e tlirovTi out recently 
wliile going doAvn, and a note on the trolly-pass which 
waa handed to us looked ominous as it told us that the 
Company would not be responsible for any accident or 
injury to passengers or their property. The speed in 
descending averages 15 miles an hour, but it is often 
more. We halted at Kurseong, a lovely spot, for lunch, 
and finally about 6 p.m., with a final race along a 
straight piece, we joined the train, which had been 
waiting for us at the foot. 

The next morning we arrived in Calcutta, where 
the Governor was the guest of Mr. Charles Moore. 
In the afternoon, in the company of the Commissioner 
of Police, he visited the opium-smoking dens, a grue¬ 
some sight, but less harrowing perhaps than the sight 
of the drunkenness in the slums of our own great cities. 
Opium-smoking is a form of vice that is at least silent 
and hidden away. In the evening we went on by the 
mail train to Allahabad, where we arrived at 6 o’clock 
on the afternoon of October 2nd, being received by 
Mr. Justice Straight, with whom His Excellency stayed. 
A guard of honour from the East Sumy regiment was 
on the platform. Here Mr. Rees, who had been to 
England on leave, rejoined His Excellency, and I 
handed over charge of my duties to him. 
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While staying at Allahabad, where Mr. Vincent to 
our regret left us, we visited the fort. There is 
indeed hut little else to see, except the junction of the 
Ganges and the Junuia, at once the glory of the city 
and its raison d'etre. It was extremely hot here, and 
the house had to he closed, and the day spent in 
darkened rooms. Our kind host, Mr, Justice Straight, 
assured us, however, that the heat was exceptional for 
this time of the year, I remember being told the 
same thing, when I was at Allahabad before. 

Next day we went by train to Agra, to halt the 
night and see the Taj Mahal by moonlight. The fort 
and Akbar’s tomb at Secundiu were also visited in. the 
coui-se of a busy day. The Taj has been too often 
described to justify any attempt to describe its beauties 
in this narrative. The last and by no means the least 
beautiM description of its moonlit glories appeared 
so lately as last May in the Nineteenth Century^ from 
the pen of Lady Jersey, one of the most observant of 
recent travellers in India. To those who have not 
seen it in its moon-silvered aspect, I would say they 
have by no means tasted of the fulness of its glories. 

After travelling all night and all day, we reached 
Umballa on the evening of the 5th of October, the 
snows of the lower Himalayas becoming visible about 
Saharunpore. At Umballa Colonel Cook entertained 
us on behalf of General Galbraith, the General com¬ 
manding the station, who recently commanded a 
brigade in the Black Mountain expedition. 

Another night’s travelling—this time in a dtlk 
gharry, or posting carriage,—brought us to Kalka, at 
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the foot of the ascent to Simla. Only one of the party 
succeeded in sleeping, and a continuance of hot days 
and sleepless nights made the prospect of Simla more 
than ever agreeable. The road is, however, white, 
glaring, and dusty, and the scenery not pai’ticularly 
fine. Himalayan trees, extremely like Scotch firs, 
sparsely dot the hillsides, and as the road winds along 
its gradual ascent you look down into great valleys, 
terraced into Lilliputian rice-fields. Sonawar and 
Dagshai, each perched on its respective hill being left 
behind, we found breakfast at Solon, and at 2 o’clock 
amved at Simla. 

The new Yiceregal Lodge is built on the top of one 
of the highest hills, and is approached through a 
wooden gateway of a Buddhistic appearance which is 
heightened by the presence of a guard of Mongol-faced 
Goorkhas. The gate is of wood on a small, wh.at those 
of Pekin are, of stone on a large, scale. The guards 
naturally salute in the usual military style, but the 
Buddhists have among them some euiious fashions 
of salutation, and at Darjeeling, at a Lama Serai the 
Governor visited, the priests welcomed him by putting 
out their tongues, and wagging their heads. So do 
the little toy-ehinamen whose heads when pushed 
continue to wag with hanging tongues for several 
minutes. Thus what wo take for a humorous cari¬ 
cature of the celestial, may be a faithful picture of his 
priest. 

On the morning of the 9th October, the Governor 
accompauied the Viceroy, the Commander-m-Chief, 
and the Military Member of Couucil, General Ciiesney, 
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to watch the operations of the Jutogh mountain battery, 
which is stationed on the top of the next hill to that 
on which the Viceregal Lodge is situated. At a point 
where tw'O nairow hill-roads meet, the battery passed 
by in such review order as tlie path and the hillside 
permitted. Seven-pounder screw-gvms were packed on 
the mules’ backs, and the carriages, and the wheels 
and ammunition, and all the belongings of the battery. 
The mules were of an average size and admirably 
gi'oomed. Behind the battery marched a company of 
the Wiltshire regiment. After passing the saluting 
point, where the Viceroy, Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief were stationed, the battery marched down a 
pi ecipitous hillside, to a point where the gims were 
put together in an incredibly short time. Soon after¬ 
wards they commenced firing at screens placed at a 
distance of 860 yards, solid baU and shrapnel. The 
latter bm-sting in the air precipitate a shower of brdlets, 
while the base of the shell travels on to the target, 
which, in this practice, is very generally hit. Mean¬ 
while, the company of the Wiltshire regiment formed 
a covering party to protect the battery while being 
wnrked. Subsequently) tw'o batteries played from 
another point upon different targets, and most excel¬ 
lent practice was made throughout the day. 

The afternoon was left vacant for work, and walks 
about the hills, through the deodars, rhododendrons, 
and Himalayan oaks. From “Prospect Hill” an 
admirable view of the country around Sinda can be 
obtained, taking in the snowy mountains and exhibit¬ 
ing the ridge, on either side of which the waters of ilic 
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Sutlej and the Jumna collect and flow down towards 
the plains. The country had a dried and burnt-up 
appearance, and there was little colour but for patches 
of amaranth here and there on the terraces of the hill¬ 
sides. 

Simla, unlike many of the hill stations in India, 
contains no native population apart from that which is 
accessory to the Europeans living there, and dependent 
upon them, for its occupation and maintenance. At 
this time of the year, when the most distant hills show 
but little snow upon their summits, it is hard to realize 
that for many months the roads in the station are 
almost closed with snowdidft, and that snow lingei’s, 
as I have seen it, on the Mall till April. 

At the top of the hill on which the targets were 
placed, but well out of range, is a little temple where 
a Fakir dwells surrounded by rhododendrons and 
kerosine oil tins. The latter, long since a prominent 
featiu'e of urban India, promise to make themselves 
felt in the landscape also. At Quetta we found a 
soldiers’ bath and a school-house spire constructed 
from these ubiquitous and useful articles. 

During the days at Simla the Governor was busily 
occupied in interviewing the Members of Coiuicil and 
other high officers concerning matters affecting the 
interests direct or indirect of the Madras Presidency. 

Early on the morning of Saturday the 12th, after 
enjoying the charming and genial hospitality of the 
Viceregal Lodge for five days, we left Simla, and by 
1-30 p.M. had reached the foot of the ghdts after a 
drive of 58 miles, the greater part of which the horses 
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galloped, taking tlie comers and shaip turns of the 
winding hill-road in the most marvellous manner. On 
the way we passed the mail cai*t, which delivered a 
hag of letters and offered others belonging to people 
who were expected to journey down that day—^Avith 
such perfection are our postal aiTangements made in 
India. After a brief halt we drove 38 more miles, 
travelling some way alongside the embankment, w'hich 
is destined to carry the train to Kalka from Delhi and 
Umballa, which we had good reason to wish had been 
already completed. There was very little water in the 
two rivers we passed, and the broad straight canton¬ 
ment roads of Umballa were covered, to the depth of 
perhaps an inch, with fine white dust, which penetrates 
everything and everywhere. 

Next morning at 6-30 a.k. we arrived at Lahore, 
early enough for a morning walk before church. The 
ah' was crisp and cool till the sun was high, and the 
architecture of the houses, European and native, is 
adapted as much to cold as to heat, both of which 
indeed the inhabitants of Lahore experience. 

The railway station here resembles in appearance 
one of the forts of the country, and is in fact a forti¬ 
fied position itself, as are most of the stations on the 
line where it approaches the frontier. We drove from 
the station to the Lieutenant-Giovemor’s house in a 
char-a-banc drawn by four camels, on each one of 
which was seated a driver clotlied in scarlet and wear¬ 
ing a cloth of gold head-dress. 

Sir- James Lyall’s house, at which we had the great 
pleasure to stay, has been built around the tomb of a 
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-wrestler, who, ho-wever, after building it, elected to be 
buried elsewhere. The area covered by the dome is 
now the dining-room, and a very admirable dining¬ 
room it makes. Arches around it serve as recesses for 
side-boards and the like, and through slits in the dome 
the room is proAuded with that dim light which is so 
grateful in the tropics to the tired eye. 

The cathedral is a large red-brick structure, in 
which the officiating clergyman is almost isolated from 
his congregation. In front of it is a very beautiful 
new building for the High Court, in the Saracenic 
style, which harmonises admirably with the ancient 
buildings, history, and atmosphere of Lahore. Of 
course the Governor visited the Mayo Hall, a very 
handsome and spacious edifice erected to the memory 
of his brother, liord Mayo. 

In the afternoon we rode and drove to Shalimar, 
a walled garden thickly planted Avith mango trees and 
divided into compartments by long reservoirs. In the 
centre is a pillared marble kiosk, from which on one 
side descends a screen of white marble ornamented 
with black lines. Down this the Avater ripples into a 
pond below, whence it falls into another reservoir, 
leading to the extremity of the garden. Outside all 
is glare and dust; within all is green foliage, white 
marble, cool reservoir, and rippling cascade. 

Hext morning we visited the fort. The GoAmmor 
and Lady Lyall drove; Lord Marsham, Captain FoAvle 
and I rode on oamels. Each camel carried besides its 
rider one of the Lieutenant-Governor’s red chuprassis. 
The reins in camel-riding haAm to be rested on the top 
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of the camel’s head and kept between the beast’s ears, 
as every camel is a star-gazer and holds his head up 
pointing towards the sky. My off rein came away 
from the bit, but my companion on board the camel 
said it did not matter; nor did it apparently —^which 
showed how little my steering effected. Wherever 
the leader goes the other camels follow. Their 
favourite game is “ follow my loader.” The streets of 
Lahore are narrow, the houses are almost invariably 
tluee or foui’ or even more stories high j the ground- 
floor is generally a shop } in the next floor are bow 
windows projecting from the facade of the house and 
r«?3ting perhaps on j^eacock buttresses. The fronts of 
the houses are in general profusely painted and orna- 
^mented. As you sit on your camel you are on a level 
with the occupant, who is very probably looking at 
you as you go by from the firat-fioor window, Sikhs 
and Muhammadans alike are very fair here. Many of 
the mosques and gateways are ornamented in Persian 
fashion with blue tiles inscribed with texts from the 
Koran. 

The great mosque is approached by a huge paved 
courtyard surrounded by a i-ed sandstone wall. The 
minarets at each corner of the quadrangle and the 
mosque itself are built of the same material, on which, 
in the case of the latter, are worked white marble 
flowers and traceries. The whole is crowned by throe 
wliite marble domes, on the summit of each of which 
is a little golden pinnacle. The effect of the red sand¬ 
stone and the white marble relieved by nothing but 
green trees within the square is very simple, and I 
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think very impressive. The wings of the jay supplied 
the only other bit of colour, and the crescent moon 
just visible in the daylight looked down upon its not 
unworthy temple. The mosque is, however, generally 
out of favour, because, among other reasons, it was 
built by Amangzeeb out of the estate of his mm-dered 
brother Dara. 

Close by is the tomb of Eunjeet Singh. On it are 
eleven knobs of marble, each one representing one of 
the Maha Eaja’s wives, who committed suttee and 
burnt themselves with their deceased lord. Two more 
knobs are in memory of two pigeons from the neigh¬ 
bouring fort, who also immolated themselves in his 
honour. The knobs which represent the queens are 
crowned, while plain knobs record the saeriflees of 
equally devoted, but less legal wives. Here also is a 
copy of the Sikh Bible, which is illuminated like a 
mediaeval Missal. 

Within the fort is a very interesting armortry con¬ 
taining weapons, armour and ammunition taken from 
the Sikhs. Herein you see little orowsfeet, which, 
thrown upon the ground, lame the horses of cavalry, 
ponderous battle-axes, murderous maces, and a flail 
called “ the morning star,” a kind of whip, all, handle, 
lash and terminal knot alike, of iron. There were 
cuirasses from France, steel shields exhibiting the rays 
of the sun, mosquitoons or bell-mouthed pistols called 
“tigers’ whelps,” and swords, guns and daggers of 
every kind and description. The armoury is situated 
in the Durbar Hall, a comer of the fort whence, 
through ivory latticed windows, you may, as Eunjeet 
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Singh did, view the country around. There is a 
' curious little hall in this quadrangle, the marble roof 
of which is shaped like an inverted boat. In the 
interior it is entirely lined with bits of glass like the 
well-kno^VTi hall in the palace at Amber. In the 
armoury we also saw the uniforms of Runjeet’s soldiers 
and the flags his standard bearers carried into action, 
on some of which are figures of the Hindu god llanu- 
man, “ the pearl of quadnimanous creatures.’" 

On the evening of Monday, the 14th, we left 
Lahore and travelled 270 miles in the night, crossing 
the Sutlej at 7 o’clock in the morning at Adamwahan, 
whence till nightfall we journeyed through a sandy 
and level plain, covered with the “ ferash ” tree, w'hieh 
much resembles a stunted casuarina. Tall grasses, 
acacias and euphorbias relieved the dull monotony of the 
plain. Wherever water was available it was apparent 
that the soil, in spite of its forbidding appearance, 
amply repaid cultivation. Most of the stations along 
the line were built in the Saracenic style, with flat 
roofs and domes. This resulted not only from the 
possession of taste, but from the absence of wood, on 
the part of the builders. The names of the stations 
were tastefully woiked in blue letters on glazed tiles, 
Mooltan, which we passed in the night, being famous 
for this kind of work. 

Just at sunset we came to Rohri, on the eastern bank 
of the Indus, and crossed the river by the new Lans- 
downe bridge. Sir Richard Temple has just described 
this as a “mighty work.” On the eastern bank, and 
on the island of Bukkur are constructed two enormous 
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cantilevers, each of which is 310 feet long, and their 
extremities are connected by a central girder resting 
on them, 200 feet in length. The whole makes one 
span of 820 feet, "which is understood to be the* 
longest in the world, other than spans effected by sus¬ 
pension bridges. The weight of the bridge is 3,300 
tons, and in a mean temperature of 100° the iron 
contracts and expands to such an extent that the 
noses of the cantilevers rise and fall 6 inches from 
the effects of temperature. This very successful and 
remarkable engineering work cost Es. 38,22,000, 
including the ordinary girder bridge by which the 
island of Bukkur is connected with the "W'estern or 
Sukkim bank of the river. 

The Indus here pierces a Ioav spiir of limestone 
hills, of which the high ground of Eohri and Sukkur, 
and the island of Buklcur are portions. It is the most 
beautiful as well as the most practicable spot for 
bridging the great river. The houses on either bank 
tower tier above tier from water-level to hill-top. The 
island is fairly well wooded and possesses a fortress 
and a shrine, and as you cross on the great iron road¬ 
way you see the lights twinkling in the shrine on 
Sadh Bela further do"wn stream. In twilight, at any 
rate, the scene is one of considerable beauty, and in 
the glare of day and in the blinding sunlight it is 
sufficiently striking. The advance which has been 
made in communications in this portion of the world 
is very much brought home to a traveller, who, like 




This was written before the Forth bridge was opened. 
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myself, not many years ago crossed tlie Indus here in 
a ferry boat. 

From Sukkur we travelled all night in the train 
awaking 180 miles further on, amongst the frontier 
hills at a distance of about 670 miles from Lahore. 
The first thing that strikes you here is that it is very 
apparent that the railway you are travelling on was 
not constructed for commercial pinposes. It passes 
through a succession of hare and rocky hills between 
which are valleys of all sizes. Here you understand 
how it is that amongst the Arabs, a vaUey and a river 
are accounted one and the same thing, for many of 
these little valleys have to be bridged from side to 
side. Sometimes you pass through a tunnel into a 
little defile, cross it on a bridge, and find another 
tunnel on the other side, after passing through which 
you curve around the inside of a second and a larger 
valley, in the middle of which another watercourse 
has to he bridged. Occasional tufts of coarse grass, 
euphorbias, tamarisks, acacias and camel-thorn make 
up the vegetation; camels, mules, goats, and the ubi¬ 
quitous pariah dog are the only animals seen. 

At the stations, which are pretty frequent—87 in 
305 miles—the employes are mostly men from the 
plains below, but occasionally you see the Beloochee 
whose handsome Hebraic east of face, with ample 
curling jet-hlack beard, would attract attention any¬ 
where as a model of its own type of beauty. He 
wears a large twisted turban of more or less white 
linen, and a loose white robe of the same material. 

At Sukkur it was impossible to help contrasting 
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civilization and nncivilization, to the disadvantage of 
the foTiner, in respect of costume. The Sindhis, with 
their close-fitting buttoned tunic, broadcloth trowsers 
and polished leather boots crowned the hideousness of 
their attii’e by the national hat, which is exactly like 
the black silk hat we wear in London, except that its 
brim is at the top instead of at the bottom. The usual 
three-legged station dog was amongst the occupants of 
every platform. Most Indian stations of any import¬ 
ance possess a dog which has lost one leg in a railway 
accident and so has established a claim on railway 
travellers for the rest of its life. 

The Sind-Pishin line has taken a great deal of 
engineering, and now that it has been completed a 
notice on the back of the Eailway Guide informs 
travellers that the Eailway Administration “ will not 
accept responsibility for injury to any passenger or for 
loss of or injury to any kind of trafiic to a greater 
extent than Rs. 1,000,” say, ^100, though they are 
unfortunately by no means one and the same thing. 

The railway ascends from the plains through the 
Chappar rift, a cleft in the limestone range, to the 
Humai pass. Bostan is the jvmction whence the line 
takes off for Kilah Abdulla and the Khojak pass in 
the Khwaja Amran mountains, which are visible from 
the station. Near the station is a little orchard, from 
whidi presumably it takes its name, though Lord 
Marsham and Captain Fowle at once named it Boston 
junction, and would hear of no less commonplace 
derivation. The presence of apple, nectarine, peach 
and other fruit trees, the crisp coolness of the air, and 
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a corresponding elevation of the spirits,—all evidence 
the fact that India is left behind, and that we are 
now in Central Asia. ,4fter passing through parts of 
Sind and Beloocliistan, we have travelled across the 
Pishiii district, ceded to the British by Afghanistan 
in 1879, and again entered Khelat teiritory at Quetta 
at 7 o’clock on the evening of the 16th October, after 
a journey of nearly 800 miles from Lahore. 

On the 17th the Governor, accompanied by Gene¬ 
ral Sir George White and Sir Robert Sandeinan, 
visited the fort of Quetta, from the ramparts of which 
we saw in one direction the Bolan, and in another the 
Amran mountains and the Khojak pass. Below us 
lay the bazaars and bairacks, and the public and 
private buildings of Quetta embosomed among apricot, 
poplar, mulberry and willow trees. 

In the morning a visit was paid to the market, 
where excellent grapes from Cabul, peaches, pome¬ 
granates, apples, and many other fruits were exposed 
for sale, also to a mill, where an enterprising Parsi 
makes flour with the latest and most approved machin¬ 
ery. This gentleman has also discovered a coal-mine, 
or rather is opening a hitherto unworked coal-mine 
not far from Quetta, the existence of which has long 
been known to the authorities. That morning I asked 
an intelligent acquaintance I had made for his views 
on the frontier. He said they were not at all good. 
On which I said I thought that he had better let me 
j udge of that, whereon he replied that he Avould sell 
me his views. I subsequently discovered that he 
referred to photographs. 
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At the Durbar held in. the eveniug were present 
representatives of the Diu“ams, Popalzais, . Barukzais^ 
and others. Most of these gentlemen were of tall 
stature and possessed fair faces of a Jewish cjast, long 
black hair and curly Mnivesque beards. They wore 
fur robes and ample turbans ; and most of them gave 
a friendly look at Sir Eobert Sandoman as they got 
up in tiirns to bow to the Governor. One of them 
had a red beard dyed with henna Pereian fashion. 

.He was a refugee from Cabul and a follower of Shere 
Ali. Some of them had their beards divided into two ■ 
long sausage curls, which trailed down their chests in 
fi’ont. All sat down on their knees on the carpet,, 
while we sat on chairs. Sir Eobert Sandeman encour¬ 
ages trade in this frontier district by giving the leading 
merchants a seat in Durbar. Hence the presence of 
tlie Hindu and ubiquitous Parsi. The Governor, after 
each gentleman had been presented to him, made a 
short speech, saying that he was glad to make their 
acquaintance and that he came there as a private 
individual to see their coimtry. As the representative 
of the Queen in Southern India, he wished, however, 
to say that he was very glad to find that merohante 
from this country came as far south as Cape Comorin, 
to sell horses, fruits, and other articles of merchandise* 

He said that those who came south to trade, must go 
back reporting how peaceful and prosperous Southem 
India was; and he was quite certain that his hearers 
appreciated such peace, which always resulted from 
the supremacy of the British, and now characterised 
these districts so lately given over to riot and rapine 
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His Excellency doubtless did not think this the 
occasion to say that, beside-s the bond fide trader, other 
Afghans and Beloochees come south, whose appearance 
in a Hindu village causes much the same panic among 
the people, as the arrival of a handful of Anibs does 
among the inhabitants of the cast coast of Africa. 
Sirdar Asad Khan replied on behalf of the Sirdars, 
thanking the. Governor for his kindly sentiments. He 
said that in the last 14 years ho and Ms brother 
Sirdars had had ample opportunities of appreciating 
the benefits of British inile. 

On Friday moniing we went by train to Baleli, 
where General White, and other officers of the Koyal 
Engineers and Royal Artillery, took us to inspect the 
fortifications around Quetta. His Excellency and the 
General rode horses, but most of us were mounted 
on very good mules, who never made mistakes in the 
difficult, stony passes and precipitous hillsides. The 
horses of the cavalry escort carried their nosebags on 
the near side of the saddle, while on the off side hung 
nets containing forage, so packed as to exactly resemble 
“ fenders,” board ship. All along the road were 
strings of camels on their way to Kandahar, some 
laden and some empty, the latter with their noses 
turned up and their heads in the air, foilow'ing one 
another in Indian file. The camel-riders were mostly 
clad in sheepskins. After passing Boston junction, 
the plain is covered with low hmestone hmnmocks, 
resembling more or less pitched tents. Seen from a 
little distance a group of them has quite the appear¬ 
ance of a camp. To me it seemed very picturesque, 
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but I dare say many would say, as Sir Charles Napi’el* 
did, when the country was called picturesque in his 
hearing, that it was undoubtedly the place where God 
shot the rubbish when he made the world. 

After Boston comes Gulistan. In some places in 
America you can see that the names of the stations 
along the railway have been taken as they came in a 
page of the Classical Dictionary, and here it would 
seem as if the best known works of Persian literature 
had supplied the railway nomenclature. Gulistan, the 
rose garden, is an arid plain covered with camel-thorn, 
but Boston, the flower garden, does boast of one 
oreliard. 

At Kilah Abdulla, the last station to which the 
line is so far open, at a distance of 59 miles from 
Gnetta, the boundaries of Afghanistan and British 
Pishin march and a survey is now being made here. 
I asked the surveyor whether the natives did not 
misunderstand the purpose of his theodolite and his 
flag. He said they did, and that one idea they have 
of the theodolite is that it photographs like a camera, 
and that pictures are taken, as by the camera, upside 
down. More than this, they think a person using the 
theodolite can see through the walls of houses, with 
the appalling residt that the ladies of their families 
are j)hotogi'aphed by the infidel standing on their 
heads. Consequently, the surveyor is highly xmpo- 
pular, and is apt to be shot at. A frontier surveyor’s 
existence is interesting and unconventional. There 
was a question just then as to the strength of the guard 
which should accompany the surveyor, who, however, 
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was prepaml to go without any, and having killed 
two bears in a hand-to-hand fight, was ready to meet 
any number of Afghans. 

From Kilah Abdulla the line ascends about 1,000 
feet to a point whence a tunnel is being pierced 
through the Kh-\vaja Amran range. We halted the 
night at the eastern extremity of the tunnel, where we 
were the guests of Colonel Paterson and the officers of 
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the 23rd Pioneers, and in the morning rode up the hill¬ 
side passing the fii-st shaft and up to the summit of the 
Khojak pass, whence Kandahar, at a distance of 60 
miles, would be visible, but that it lies between ranges 
of low hills rising out of a sea of red sand in the plain 
below. We rode from choice, but for the purpose of 
construction and for the transport of material from the 
eastern to the western side of the tunnel, a tramway- 
leads from the first to the second shaft, and from the 
second shaft a funicular railway ascends to the top of 
the range, whence a level line runs along the top of 
the pass to another funicular, down which plant is 
passed to the western extremity of the tunnel. 

W e had some conversation with one of the ntiners, 
who had come on from the Severn txmnel. Lord 
Connemara asked him how he got his woi-k done, and 
he said he had formerly been obliged now and again 
to use his revolver, but that at i>i-esent he was getting 
on very well. Asked whether Punjaubis or Pathans 
were the best workmen, he summed up their respective 
merits briefly, simply and effectively, by remarking 
that “ Puncliaps are good chaps, but Pattuns are 
badduns.” 
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In the tent at Shalibagh, on the eastern side of the 
Khojak, the thermometer registered 48° and when we 
awoke in the morning it was freezing outside and little 
icicles were hanging on the railway carnages. The 
mess-house tent was kept veiy warm by a huge pan 
filled with burning charcoal. 

From the top of the Khojak we looked down upon 
Old Chaman and the New Chaman. At the latter 
place only a few days before our visit a Pathan came 
to see one of the contractors of the railway works, 
alleging that he was owed Es. 30 for some work he 
had done a year before. The contractor referred him 
to the local authority, whereon he, knowing nothing 
of, and caring nothing for, the local authority, went 
away disappointed, and shortly afterwards met a mule- 
driver belonging to the works riding one mule and 
leading another. It entered into his head that he 
would take this mule in satisfaction of his debt. So 
he fired his revolver at the muleteer, who fell off, and 
went off himself on one of the mules. The muleteer 
gave the alarm in camp, and the frontier police were 
about to start in pursuit when Captain Harris, com¬ 
manding the Royal Engineers, called out to Lieutenant 
Rooke, of the Bombay Ijancers, “ let us go and see 
the fun.” So these two young officers rode off, and 
outstripping the mounted police soon came up with 
the Pathan. Captain Harris pointed a pistol at him, 
whereon the Pathan fired two barrels of his five-cham¬ 
bered revolver, missing with both. Captain Harris 
and Lieutenant Rooke then fired at him and both 
missed. Then he fired again and shot Captain Harris 
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tlu’ough the heart, who Ml off his horse, jhist exclaim- 
ing “ I am hit” before he died. Next the robber 
turned and fired at Lientenant Kooke. The ball 
caught Rooke on the shoulder-blade and glanced off 
into his throat, and he too fell. The Pathan thereon 
picked up the revolver of Captain Harris, who lay 
dead on the sand, and made off with the mule. Soon 
afterwards the police came up and shot him in two 
places, and he was brought into camp to be tried. 
He said he had killed two Englishjnen in the war, 
that these two sahibs pointed pistols at him, that he 
made as good a fight as he could for his life, and would 
leave the rest in the hands of God. Soon after he 
died of his wounds. By post at Shalibagh I received 
the prospectus of a new work on Indian and Burmese 
thieves. The author divides them into 37 classes, and 
gives them names worthy of word-stringing Aristo- 
planes himself. I give a few examples:—“ The reck¬ 
less but remarkably tender-heartfjd and moral-dagger- 
thief”; “the pillow-portmanteau bed, bundle and 
mattress thief ” ; “ the dreadful back-water pirate or 
thief ” ; “ the giant-like ‘ puckey ’ or the wonderful 
thought-speed-travelling thief ” ; “ the lamplight-dim¬ 
ming and snake-producing-wick thief.” All classes, 
however, do not rejoice in such lengthy names; for 
instance, there is “ the dead-child using thief” ; “the 
marine equestrian thief,” an Indian relation, I suppose, 
of the Horse Marine; “ the tiger-growi-imitating 
thief ” ; “ the dreadful strangling thug ” ; and “ the 
inconsiderate and fearless thief,” in which last class, 

I imagine, the author would place the bold Pathan. 
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We saw the tents in the clear light air,—the tents 
where these occnri'ences took place. Though seven or 
eight miles from where we stood, they seemed quite 
near. J3istance8 are ever most deceptive m the desert. 
As you walk in the streets of Quetta too, in the 
straight broad roads between the avenues of plane or 
poplar trees, you see at either end of the road the hills 
which, though at a distance on all sides of upwards of 
ten miles, seem close at hand, and Just at the end of 
the avenue. 

Near Quetta, surrounded by a mud wall, is the 
village of Kasee, the headman of which is very f riendly 
to Europeans. When you go to his house he shakes 
hands with you,—most of the Afghans here seem to 
have adopted that form of salutation. In his recep¬ 
tion-room are vases conteining paper-flowers and some 
ordinary dinner plates are stuck in niches in the ’walls, 
I took tea with him and a circle of his friends. They 
gave me a chair, and all sat on the carpet di-inking tea 
in such a manner as to make that bubbling sound 
characteristic of the camel. After some conversation, 
and the exchange of some stock quotations from the 
standard Persian authors, a visit to a Brahui encamp¬ 
ment, where some wandering musicians played upon a 
Beloochee fiddle, completed the early morning ride. 

Early on Monday moining we left with regret the 
hospitable house of Sir Eobert and Lady Sandeman. 
It was bitterly cold in the railway carriages and all 
the way along the Quetta valley and the Pishin 
tableland. I have attempted to describe the chief 
features of the route through the Hurnai pass by 
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“wMch we came and by wliicb we returned. It is a 
treeless, arid, wild and mountainous country, such as 
stretehes, with no exception of any gi-eat importance, 
but the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates, from 
the Indus to the Mediterranean. A few facts, how¬ 
ever, may with advantage be given concerning the 
remarkable rsiilway constructed by General Sir James 
Brown between July 1884 and March 1887. 

This line, of 5-feet 6-inch gauge, and laid with 
7 6-lb. steel rails, offered exceptional difficulties to the 
constructor. In Sind he had to work in a chmate 
where the thermometer often registers 124° in the 
shade. Higher up, in the mountains and valleys, it 
frequently registers 18° below zero. At Humai he is 
3,000 feet above the level of the sea, and he had to 
take his iron road 6,600 feet above that level before 
he reached Quetta. In 224 uphill miles, with a high 
ruling gradient throughout, he had to make 4 miles of 
bridges, one mile of rocky tunnel, and one mile of 
lined timnel, and to contend throughout with landslips 
and floods. All this too, he had to do in a country 
with a popidation of two to the square mile. 

At one point, just before the high tableland is 
reiiched, the line passes through the Chapper rift. 
Here the rocky mountains are split through as if in 
the glacial epoch ano ther 

“ Alpheus bold 
On his glacier cold 

With his trident the mountains strook 
And opened a chasm 
In the rocks.” 

The broken sides faU away from the top, and along 
the bottom is a -waterway, down which in the rains 
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ragea a foaming and uncontrollable tomnt. The line 
enters the rift bj’' a little tunnel, conies out in a cutting, 
enters a second tunnel, and then runs along a terrace, 
excavated in the soft treacherous soapy earth of the 
almost vertical hillside. At the end of the rift it runs 
into another tunnel at a height of 250 feet above 
the river below, and emerging at this altitude from 
the heart of the lull, comes out upon a bridge, which 
conducts the train in mid-air to the opposite side 
of the chasm. Here the line runs for some distance 
through a shallow tunnel only a foot or two within the 
shelving rocky surface of the lull. For ventilation’s 
sake and for convenience in working, this tunnel is 
pierced, along the outer side of the hiU with openings. 
The natural roof serves to carry over it the drainage of 
the hillside and the debris of its landslips. Through 
the openings you look across the valley, on to what 
seems like another line, but is in fact your own, 
which, after a circuitous descent, reaches the level of 
the river you haA'^e crossed. This is the most heavy 
part of the work, but it only gives a fair idea of the 
enormous dilfioultios from hoods, landslips and the 
nature of the country, which the engineer has en- 
coimtered and overcome. The alternative route—55 
miles shorter than this—^from Sibi, thi’ough the Bolan 
to Quetta has lately been washed away. The Sind- 
Pishin line is said to pay its working expenses. 
Passenger traffic seems brisk, but so far it would 
appear that the competition of caravans is severe, for 
the camels of the migratory Brahuis can be seen all 
the way, marching alongside the iron road. 

The line through the Bolan pass, like the Barjeel- 
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ing-TIiinalayan railway, started witli a roadway more 
or less ready-made, and this of course greatly reduced 
expenses. Take it all in all, the Sibi-Pishin line 
seems a work to be proud of. It is doubtful, however, 
if the contractors would concm- in this somewhat com¬ 
placent survey of the work; for, out of six, one died 
of cholera, two of fever, and one was murdered. 

At Babar Kach we saw the petroleum which is 
brought up from a place some few miles distant and 
used as fuel in the Khojak works. The discovery 
and exploitation of this most valuable miueral oil is 
entirely due to Sir Kobert Sandeman, and it is fer¬ 
vently to be hoped that its use, and also that of the 
coal which has been discovered in the Quetta valley, 
may arrest the destruction of the little vegetation there 
is around the town. 

On the night of the 21st, we ran through to Euk 
jimction, and in the morning were travelling down the 
Indus valley on our way to Kunuchee. This being a 
purely unofficial narrative is not the place for opinions 
or reflections on the frontier or on any political ques¬ 
tion, nor for remarks upon military and commercial 
subjects, which a visit to Quetta obviously suggests. 

The down train from Lahore was late owing to a 

tragic occurrence. The clothes of a European woman, 
who was travelling in the train, caught fire by contact 
wth one of the sparks from the engine. To save the 
child she had with her, she flung it down, and in her 
tenor jumped oxit of the carnage. The driver of the 
train was her husband, and on amval at the next 
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station lie went back on Ms engine to pick her up. 
His child was dead and his wife was dreadfully injured. 
The bedding of one of our own servants caught fire in 
the same way. ^ 

The line to Kurrachee passes for the most part 
through an alkaloid plain, covered with babul and 
scrub jungle. At many points, however, tall crops of 
millet testified to the fact that the soil is not so barren 
as it looks. A t Sehwan the rail passes along a cutting 
in the hills, which here run up to the Indus bank; 
and at Kotii they are only half-a-mile from the liver. 
E'er the greater part of the way the Indus is invisible ; 
but a false Indus was created on our right by the 
mirage. After the sun had set, the lighthouse and 
the headland of Manora were visible in the sun’s 
departing glow, which seemed hko a halo just over 
the city. At night-fall we reached the cantonment, 
where the usual guards, and a large assemblage of 
officers were present to meet the Governor, who stayed 
with Mr. Trevor, the Commissioner of Sind, in the 
house built by Sir Charles -Napier during his tenure 
of that office. 

Kurrachee is too well known to need description 
here. Sir Charles Dilke has “ pronounced ” it the least 
Indian, and the pleasantest of Indian cities. It cer¬ 
tainly is most un-Tndian, and very pleasant, but I 
hope not very pleasant, because it is un-Indian. The 
town possesses some of those fine buildings for which 
the capital of the Presidency is renowned. Its market 
and Frere Hall are worthy of Bombay itself, and its 
broad streets allow of that indefinite expansion of 





traffic, which is expected when the anticipated new 
line from the north comes straight across the desert to 
the sea. This railway would attract very little trade 
on the way, but it is believed that it would bring 
down great quantities of wheat from Delhi and the 
Lower Punjaub, owing to the directness of the route. 
On this account it is alleged to be preferable to the 
connection through Omerkote, and the south of the 
Eajputana desert, with the existing Eajpntana line 
at Pachpadi-a, which was so strongly urged by the 
Kuii*achee people not long ago. The exports of 
Punjaub wheat from this port have varied to an 
enormous extent during the last five years. 

The most striking feature of the to'wn from a 
distance is'the tower of the chxurch, which they say 
was built in imitation of the campanile of the Duomo 
at Florence. Perhaps this association and the fact 
that the number of windows increases campanile-Uke 
in each story, led me to think next day that it seemed 
top heavy, and inclined to lean to one side as some 
well-known towers of this description do. It is a 
conspicuous land mark from a long distance and quite 
the lighthouse of the plains, as that on Manora point 
is of the adjacent sea. 

Some one has written a History of England from 
its signboards, and at Kurrachee, as at Port Said or in 
a Californian camp, you see the most diverse legends 
written above the shop windows, and such as charac¬ 
terise the meeting of different nationalities in one place 
for the purposes of trade. Hajee Eahmat Allah, “ the 
pilgrim of the Grace of God,” and “ Hajee Younas ” 
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or holy Jonas have sandwiched between them “ Mrs. 
Marks the Milliner,” and similar curious combinations 
may be seen all down the street. 

The sight of the neighbourhood of Kurrachee, is 
the crocodile saint and liis crocodiles. Tlie track to 
Peer Mugger i-uns along an open billowless plain, all 
along w’hich the campanile is visible, till you strike 
a low spur of hills running down into the sea. This 
little range is pierced by a pass invisible until you 
reach it, and at a short distance on the other side, is 
situated a small pond siurounded by a low mudwall, 
and situated in the middle of palm trees. A wild 
tuhp tree hangs over the puddle, which is not a dozen 
yards long or half-a-dozen bimd; and close by on a 
hillock overlooking it is the little tomb place, wherein 
the sfiint lives and prays and collects rupees from his 
visitors. I was looking at the pond and asking where 
the crocodiles were, when I saw what looked like a 
log of wood moving on the sand just beneath my 
eyes and not two yards away. This was one of the 
reptUes, and by and by a Mussulman, called the 
“ padre,” came down and summoned his pets, whereon 
they all ran into the water, the level of which they 
raised several inches by their united bulk. One only 
was refractory, and the “ padre ” beat him over the 
head with a stick. I remember a dignitary of the 
Church in India, now deceased, telling me that he had 
such influence with the people of the country that 
when he laid his hands on their backs they burst into 
tears. This “ padre,” with more practical persuasion, 
laid his stick on the back of his recalcitrant pet, who 
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did not burst into tears in spite of the proverbially 
lacluymose diapfosition of the crocodile, but opened liis 
jaws and hissed loudly and looked as if he would bite 
the “ padie ” but abstained from the actual commission 
of such sin. Inside the thick and dirty water, the 
heads of these beasts appeared sticking out like shape¬ 
less little rocks. Though their mouths were shut the 
teeth in their lower jaws pi'otraded, growing seemingly 
in i-andom fashion without any regard to order or 
uprightness, just like almonds in a piece of nougat- 
One of the attendants, when questioned, said that 
these reptiles, of which there were 80 more or less by 
his account, were created by the saint by a mere act 
of volition, a power which fortimately is not possessed 
by many. TiiTiat j)articular connection they had with 
the holy tomb, or with religion in general he could 
not say, and I cannot help thinking that, they are a 
mere speculation, their proximity to the tomb an 
accident, their sanctity fortuitous, their raison d'itro 
an excuse for a collection, the only religious associa¬ 
tion to which they can rightly lay claim. 

The population of Sind is perhaps the most Mussul¬ 
man in India. The followers of the prophet are nearly 
80 per cent, of the whole. The Arabs first settled 
here. They used to crawl along the coast to the 
mouth of the Indus before the daring voyage of 
Hippalos, who committed himself and his fortunes to 
the monsoon, which he had observed to blow with 
regularity towards the coast of India at a fixed season, 
whereby they learnt that the voyage across the open 
sea was practicable. A traveller from whom I asked 
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the way to the crocodile saint’s abode afforded an 
illustration of the geographical proximity of, and 
historical connection of this coast with, Arabia. In 
answering me he said “ it is just beyond the' mountain 
Now, nowhere else in India have I heard 
the Arabic word jabal used for mountain. 

Among the finest buildings in Kurrachee are, as 
very frequently happens elsewhere in India, the 
Koman Catholic church and the Koman Catholic schools. 
These, it is said, do an immense amount of good in 
the country, the education being so much appreciated 
that the schools are well nigh self-supporting. The 
extremely handsome and commodious buildings were 
erected from the funds of the Society of Jesus. The 
church was open. It is a pity this is riot generally 
the case, but of India, as of England, it will not be 
immediately that a great divine and poet will say; 

“ I cannot walk the city’s sultry streets, 

But the wide porch invites to still retreats, 

"Where passion’s thirst is calmed, and care’s unthankful gloom. ” 

We saw enormous quantities of wheat being hoisted 
into ditchers bound for London, Antwerp, and else¬ 
where, and learnt that the trade of the port has been 
steadily increasing though it has fluctuated largely in 
the last two years. Eeports show too that the trade 
in the Persian gulf is much greater than it was five 
years ago, when I travelled down from Bagdad along 
the coast to Kurrachee, which is larger, greener, and 
altogether more prosperous, than it then was. 

As we left, the harbour was full of ships, all dressed 
in their best in honour of the Governor. The light- 
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house and the ever-present Campanile are the most 
prominent objects, as Sind and Kurrachee fade in the 
distance, and we steam away to Bombay. 

Leaving at 1 o’clock l^M. on the 23rd, we arrived 
in Bombay harbour at noon on the 25th, after a quiet 
and pleasant voyage, sailing along the coast of Guzerat 
and getting a good view in passing of the temples of 
Dwai’ka and Somnath. But little of its fomer glory 
remains apparently to the latter temple, to sack which 
Mahmood of Ghazni made a journey somewhat similar 
to what we have just accomplished, from Afghanistan 
to the country beyond the Indus. 

It is impossible to imagine any greater contrast 
than is afforded by the scenery of Bombay and its 
unrivalled harbour, to that which we have left behind 
in Sind. Here everything speaks of an abundant rain¬ 
fall, hills rise upon hills from the sea-coast to the top 
of the ghauts, and every hill is clothed with grass and 
covered with forest. When aU the landscape glowed 
in the crimson hues of the setting sun it seemed as if 
the isle of Bombay itself was the place the Laureate 
had in his mind which charmed the wanderer out in 
ocean: 

“ Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams over a rich ambrosial ocean isle, 

And crimson-hued the stately palm woods 
Whisper in odorous heights of even.” 

In the harbour at Bombay was Her Majesty’s ship 
Griffon, which had just come from the African coast 
wIk ‘e she lost her fii’st Lieutenant in a brush with 
a slaver, and liberated 120 slaves. The yards were 
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inarmed as the Governor went past. Among other 
ships was a Turkish man-of-war, taking out an 
Osmanli Order to be presented to the Mikado of Japan. 

At the top of the steps of the Apollo Bunder His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, accompanied 
by all the officers of his staff, and the civil officers of 
Bombay, received Lord Connemara. His Royal High¬ 
ness drove His Excellency to the station, where another 
guard of honour was paraded, and the Resident in 
Baroda, Sir Harry Prendergast, and other high officials 
were present. 

The palmwoods on their odorous heights were just 
ceasing to be crimson-hued, w'hcn we reached Khandala 
at the top of the lovely Bhore ghaut, and it had not 
long been dark, when we reached Poona, where we 
dined. The Parsi contractor, who supplied an excel¬ 
lent dinner, informed us that his people had beaten 
the Europeans at cricket at Bombay and that the 
“Zoroastrian horn” was accordingly ‘‘exalted.” It 
may be said of the Parsi that he does well everything 
that he attempts to do. It is believed that there is no 
place to which our troops penetrated in Afghanistan, 
at which a Parsi merchant has not also arrived, with 
tinned provisions, bottled beer, wine and whiskey. 
At Quetta, the most forward station we have on the 
frontier, an enterprising Parsi has been granted the 
title of Khan Bahadur for his services as contractor 
for railways, founder of mills, provider of stores, 
discoverer of coal, distiller of spirits, and possessor 
in short of boundless and indescribable enterprise. 

Next morning, after a rough night in the train, 
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dui’ing wtiicli only the police officer was able to sleep, 
we breakfasted at Wadi, in Hyderabad territory whore 
the Nawab Hhursheed Jah, whose jaghire this part of 
the State is, entertained us. 

After breakfast we ran through the pleasant up¬ 
lands of the Hyderabad Dominions, well cultivated 
with cotton and other crops, and dotted here and there 
with little walled'villages, and the rocky droogs of the 
Deccan, nature’s forts which require little aid from art 
to make them defensible. In the afternoon we reached 
the Madras frontier, after crossing the great rivers 
Krishna and Tungabudhra, both of which were full of 
water. Then we steamed through crops of millet, 
cotton and castor-oil, all in a most flourishing con¬ 
dition, until nightfall, Avheu we reached the great 
rock fortress of Gooty, after passing carefully over a 
portion of the line damaged by the recent floods. 
Beyond this the railway passes through low hills and 
park-like grassy lawns, full of groves of tamarind trees, 
till at the Penndr river we passed over its new bridge, 
which had only come into use a few days before a 
portion of the old one was carried away by floods. 
We saw the fallen stone pier in the water, and the 
ii'on girders, which had rested on it, were discovered 
some seven miles down the river. 

Hcxt morning at past 6 on the 27th October we 
arrived in Madras after a journey of 200 miles by 
road, 4,230 by rail and 1,270 by sea. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

COOONADA, EAJAMUNDEY, ELLOEE, BEZWADA, 
SINGARENI AND HYDERABAD. 


JDuke of Clarence’s departure from Madras — Grain riots in Southern districtu 
— Object of tour — Our party—On board S.S. Sirsa — Madras harbour — 
H.M.S. Boadicea — Sir Edward Freemantlc — Coast of hlasuHpatam—Its 
historic associations— Colonel Forde — Marquis de Ooriflans—Religious 
wars—Secular wars — English and Butch at Masulipatam—Charles II 
—At Coconadii—Harbour—Trade of port —Plan of East Coast Railway 
— Chamber of C<nnmerce — Steam dredger Cmmemara — Local self-gov¬ 
ernment — Female medical aid—Agricultural Loans Act — By canal to 
Rajamimdry — 8.S. Arthur Ootion —Scenery m route — GodAtvari Irriga¬ 
tion Works—Dowlaishweram — Incident of journey—S.S. John MnlUne 
— Ijanding — At Rajamundiy — Peepshow — Departure for Gorge—Hero 
wor8liii> —Dili-. Puekle—General Haig — Mar(p»ess of Tweeddale — Sceoiery 
en route — S.S. Victoriahocal tobacco — Shipwreck — Description of 
Gorge —Sir Charles Trevelyan—Sir Moimtstuart Gmnt Duil—Return 
to Rajamundry—Rumpa country — Incident of Rumpa i-umpua—Mr. 
Martindale — Lord Guillamore-—Human sacrifices to Kali — Hill people 
— Rajamundry and Rumpa contrasted —Jail—Hospital— Excise system 
— Ellore—Enthusiastic reception— Primaiy education — Carpet manu¬ 
facture — Journey to Bezwada— Pitt and regent diamonds — Story of 
Bindbad the Sailor—Deccan Mining Company — Tom-tom telephone — 
Arrival at Bezwada — Anient — S.S. TadipaRe — Bellaiy'- 

Kistna State Railway — Singareni —Colonel Oit — E xtent and cost of 
dam—Kondapille toys—Muslin—Halcyon’s feathers — Railw^ay commu¬ 
nication— !Mr. Arundel — East Coast Railway—Future of Bezwada— 
Afternoon reception —Deputation from Nizam — Mr. Harrison—Buddhist 
cave temple — Mr. Wolfe-Murray —Ascent of hills—Kali temple —Brail- 
min priest—Tiled houses —Two devotees— Illuminations of town— 
Excise system—Operations of Agricultural Loans Act — House tax — 
Local Punchayets — Depariure — Nizam’s Railway saloonci— Kumurnett 
— Nawab Badr-ud-Dowlah—Conditions of British and Native rule — 
Singareni coal mines—New yeaPs day —Arrival at Hyderabad— 
Reception at Railway station—Visits from Nizam and minister— 
Nizam’s Palace—Char Minar — Cliar Mahala — Titles — Title of Nizam 
— Fii’eworks — IlTuminalions — Second names of cities —Nawab Afsar 
Jung — Fort of Golconda — Biadlaiigh’s Congress speech—Congress 
ugeneies— Naw'ab Vicar-uI-Oomrah- - Falaknumuh—Lucknow^ modellers 
—Fcatiu'cs of tool'—Return to Madras. 
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His Royal Hioiiness Prince Albert Victor left Madras 
after liis second visit to Lord Connemara on the 
moniing of the 16th December for Rangoon ; aud^^ree 
days later, the Governor, started for his (eleventh) 
tour, in the Goddvari and Kistna districts. In the 
interval of three days, to the great relief of the Gov¬ 
ernment, rain had fallen in most of the southern 
districts, -where prices had riseh so considerably as to 
give ground for much anxiety. The trifling grain 
riots which had occurred in Triohinopoly, Cumbacouam 
and Tanjore, -were of no great moment, being brought 
about chiefly by the bad characters to be found in all 
large towns, who welcome any period of distress as an 
occasion for plunder, and seek their private gain in the 
public loss and misfortune. It was not only to visit 
the great irrigation -works of the Kistna and the 
Goddvaii, but also to inquire what stocks of grain 
might be on hand to assist other districts w'here 
scarcity preA’ailed, that Lord Connemara proposed to 
make this tour during the Christmas holidays. His 
Excellency had not long before, during the famine in 
Ganjam, called these favoured deltas to the aid of 
their less fortunate neighbour. 

The rain had fallen in torrents all Tuesday and 
W ednesday, and on Thursday morning the flood-gates 


were still open when on 
the 19th December 1889, 


* H.E. The Lord Connemara, 
G.O.LE. 


Mr. Rees, Private Secretary. * y^Q embarked OU board the 
The Visconnt Marsham, A.D.C. ci a r/- 


S.S. Sirsa, and the waives 


were running high through the yawning eastern 
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entrance of the ever-nnfinished Harbour. The Gov¬ 
ernor’s departure was private, but a salute was none 
the less fired from the Naval C’ommander-in-Chief’s 
Flagship Boadicea, and the Admiral, Sir Edmund 
Fremantle, who was just starting for Zanzibar, came 
off to the 8irsa to bid His Excellency good-bye. 

After tossing about all day and all night we reached 
Masulipatam on the morning of the 20th November, 
Nothing was visible but the long low coast over which 
in 1864 a storm-wave burst, penetratuig seventeen 
miles inland, and destroying thirty thousand people, 
and innumerable head of cattle. The traveller does 
not realize, in these times of peace, that the coast along 
which he travels was long the scene of despera-te 
conflict between the English and the French for the 
supremacy of India, and that one of the most gallant 
fights of this land of battle-fields, was fought liere by 
Colonel Forde, who defeated the Marquis de Conflans 
at Masulipatam in 1759, lising superior to the most 
desperate circumstances, and attacking under every 
possible disadvantage, a far superior force entrenched 
within a strong and weU-provisioned fortress. In ages 
past, there had been religious wars between Buddhism 
and the indigenoxxs idolatry of the coxxntry. Buddhism 
conquered, and in its txxrn was driven oxit by Brahmin- 
ism, which rxxles supreme to this day. Subsequently 
came secxdar wars. The Mahomedan Kingdoms of the 
Deccan overthrew the Hindu rulers of the south, and 
the Great Mogxd triumphed over them in txxrn, and 
finally a lieutenant of the Great Mogxil came xxnder 
the influence successively of the French and tiie 
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English, and ceded to the latter the districts, wherein 
we are about to travel, and whence w.e proceed to the 
capital of Ids successor, the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

It is curious to reflect that the jealousy and rivalry 
of the Dutch originally led the English of Masulipatam 
to found a factory in Madras, and that in 1679 the 
representative of the Ejist India Company on tour 
presented a purse to the King of Golconda’s lieutenant 
at Masulipatam, as being “a person rising in the 
favour of the Court to whom a small summe of ready 
money given privately would be more acceptable than 
a greater summe given publickly.” The English and 
the Dutch had been competing at Masulipatam for the 
commerce of the coast for more than a half century, 
before spotted deer and water-fowl were sent thence to 
His Majest\ King Charles II of England. The picture 
of King Charles, surroimded by his subjects, feeding 
the Avater-fowl in the Park, has ever been a favourite 
one with the English people, and it would be odd if 
those water-fowl had come from Masulipahim. But 
on to the royal table, or into the royal parks they 
certainly went. 

After a brief halt at this historic site, we travelled 
on along the coast of the district, which in size is 
about equal to the principality of Wales, and next 
morning arrived at Coconada in the Bay of Coringa, 
ten miles north of the Gautami mouth of the river 
Goddvari. To the north and north-east of the anchor¬ 
age, low hills come down near the water’s edge 
relieving the coast from the barren and desolate 
appearance, that it presents near Masulipatam. The 
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harbour was alive with boats bearing on their sails 
huge red crosses, anchors, moons andisuch lilte devices, 
whereby their owners may recognize them from tJie 
distant shore. The Collector, Mr. Power, met us on 
board, and another voyage of C miles in a steam launch 
landed us between the gro}'nes winch form at once an 
entmnce to the town- of Coconada, and to the canals 
which extend thence to the great anicut of the 
Godtivari, since the constniotion of which the trade of 
the town has advanced by “ leaps and bounds,” the 
value of its exports and imports having risen from 
£300,000 in 1862 to £740,000 in 1872 and £1,500,000 
in 1.888. Ti'ade,.to which a considerable impetus was 
given by the American war, which was the cause of 
extensfre shipments of cotton, suffers a little at present 
from the construction of the Nizam’s State Railway to 
Bezwada, whence much delta produce finds its way to 
Bombay. It is expected, however, that the extension 
of the East Coast line to Coconada will more than 
counteract this effect, and it is hoped that it will also 
convert the port into an important outlet for the coal 
mines of Singareni, which we are going to see. The 
roadway on the 8(!a-waU was covered with natives 
wearing bright and many-coloured garments, and on 
arrival at the jetty we found present the usual assem¬ 
blage of Em'opean district ofScers, zemindars in purple 
and gold, and municipal councillors in more sober and 
business-like attire. A feature not quite so invariable 
on such occasions, was the presence of an astrologer, 
who was prepared to predict, and prophesy, for a 
consideration. Immediately the Governor landed, a 
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clioir of ten pandits or wise men sang a chorus of 
Sanscrit benediction, and then followed a more prosaic 
and practical addi’ess, which referred gratefully to the 
Governor’s efforts in obtaining the sanction of the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India to the 
constiTictioii of the East Coast railway, the siirvey of 
which is acttially in progi'ess. In reply, the Governor 
alluded to the fallacy of the opinion that the existence 
of maritime and canal communication rendered a rail¬ 
way unnecessary. He pointed out that the proposed 
line would not only develop the intemal resources of 
these districts and rouse into life its dormant industries, 
but would also increase the sea-borne trade both in 
regard to exports from, and imports to, the coast. 

At present the rich and populous districts of 
Ganjani, Vizagapatamand Goddvari are entu’ely bereft 
of railway comnumication with the outer world, and 
the imoposed line will extend from Bezwada over the 
Kistna river to Samulcotta, 8 miles fi'om Coconada, 
and thence through Vizagapatam to Vizianagrum, 
whence it will proceed to Cuttack,—a distance of some 
500 miles from Bezwada. Tlie first portion of this 
line from Bezwada to Coconada, whither a branch is 
proposed from Samulcotta, is necessary in order to 
connect the Bellary-Kistna and Hyderabad State Rail¬ 
ways Avith the rice-producing deltas of this district and 
of the Kistna, while its continuation to Vizianagrum 
Arill, it is believed, prove a remunerative undertaking, 
on account of the rich and popidous nature of the 
country through AA'hieh it Avill pass. Then it is thought 
highly dcshable that the line should be extended to 
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Ganjam, which so lately suffered from famine. Thi.s 
district is cut off from communication with the other 
parts of tire country, being a mere strip of land between 
the Eastern Ghfits and the Bay of Bengal, isolated 
at all times from railways, and during a part of the 
year from maritime communication, owing to want of 
harbours and a turbulent sea. For the same reason it 
is thought equally desirable to connect Ganjam with 
Cuttack on the north, more especially as the latter 
place will, it is believed, be finally connected with the 
Bengal-Nagpur Eailway system. 

The town of Coconada was, as is usual on such 
occasions, beautifully decorated and the archways dis¬ 
played some original mottoes such as “ Eeceive with 
grande cher apropos ” and “ Welcome with gaieU d la 
mode?'' In the centre of each of these remarkable 
inscriptions stood the effigy of an embonpomt Telugu 
lady, who emptied trays of flowers on the Governor’s 
head as the carriage passed underneath the arches. 

In the aftemoon the Chamber of Commerce pre¬ 
sented an address, in which they deprecated the closing 
of the irrigation canals for annual repairs, which seems, 
however, unavoidable, these canals being jtrimarily 
irrigation works, and of secondai-y, tliough of great 
importance, in respect to navigation. 

In the aftemoon the new steam di’edger Connemara 
was launched by the Governor, and christened by 
Mrs. Simson, wife of the President of the Chamber 
of Commerce. This little ceremony was very well 
arranged, and as the champagne bottle burst on the 
port beam, the Govemor touched a string, and the 
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ship slipped gently off its cradle into the water. At 
dinner we were glad to learn that many contracts for 
t he urgent supply of rice to southern districts, which 
had been entered into by Madras merchants, had been 
suddenly cancelled, — a proof of the change which 
recent rains have made in the prospects and situation 
in the south. 

Among the official matters considered at Coconada 
were some which po.ssess general interest, for instance, 
the progress of local self-government. Into tho 
nnxuicipal councils of the district the electoral system 
has been largely introduced, but the municipal adminis¬ 
tration has not altogether met with the approbation 
of tho Goveniment, as would appear from orders 
published, which have been communicated to the 
Press. The provision of female medical aid is 
* receiving the attention of the authorities, and seven 
certificated midwives are at work in the flistrict, but 
the prejudice against European methods of treatment 
seems stronger in the Northern Circars than in the 
southern districts. The East Indian midwife attached 
to the Coconada hospital attends on an average to only 
twenty cases in the year. In Rajamundiy, again, 
which is considered intellectually as an advanced 
centre, the objection to European attendance and 
European treatment is particularly strong. 

The ryot population of the district, being gen¬ 
erally well-to-do, does not borrow xmder the provisions 
of the Agricultural Loans Act, and when loans are 
required the much-abused Sowcar here, as elsewhere, 
is preferred to the more reasonable, but less lenient 
and elastic, Government. 
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Next morning we took a walk thro ugh some native 
villages. The soil near the coast is sandy and covered 
with the delicate purple flowers of the goat’s foot 
convolvulus (Ipomeea Pescaprse). This sandy soil, 
however, is by no means barren, and supports besides 
groves of palmyra trees, orchards of cashew-nut and; 
guava. The pathways to the villages pass between 
hedges of aloe and prickly-pear. 

We first came upon a hamlet inhabited by persons 
engaged in drawing toddy. Arrangements are being 
made for regulating the traffic in toddy or fermented 
palm juice, but the inhabitants of the toddy-drawers’ 
village did not view the future restrictions with 
favour, and followed us for a long distance repeating 
their objections, which I endeavoured to translate into 
English from their euphonious Telugu. Next we 
come on a village of herdsmen, and one old shepherd, 
solicitous of the Governor’s weal, advised him to be 
very careful in going over a primitive bridge near the 
village. After that we came on some washermen 
beating their cloths on stones. One of these was 
gathering earth impregnated with alkali, w’hich they 
use as a substitute for soap, and a fahly efficient 
substitute it is believed to be. 

On Sunday, the Native ghis’ school and the 
hospital were visited, and iuquiries , made as to the 
progress of female medical education. The church 
too was inspected, that certam repairs might be 
considered, before dinne service, with w'hich the day 
ended. 

Next morning, the 23rd, we rose early and left 
by canal for Eajamundry, —a distance of 44 miles 
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more or less. We were towed along in a little 
convoy of house-boats by the steam launch Arthur 
Cottm, named after the celebrated Engineer, who 
constructed the great Godavari irrigation works. In 
tlie river from the head of the delta there is a 
continual fall, con^qiiently we had a continual rise, 
and passed three locks, one a double one, with a rise 
of 18 feet. The canal hanks were green and banyans 
shaded the road which ran alongside. All around us 
were fields of stubble, and innumerable strawricks. 
The character of the country, bxrt for the palmyras, 


much resembles that of the fens. Wlien you get 
within a few miles of the great dam which stems the 
stream at Dowlaishweram, first one canal and then 
another, takes off in different directions. After the 
separation of each canal the artificial waterway grows 
broader and broader, till near Dowlaishweram it 
becomes as wide as the Thames at Maidenhead, but 
probably contains a great deal more water. At last 
it ends in a lock; and when we leave the boats and 
mount the banks, an expanse of water stretches some 
4 miles before the eye. Immediately in front extends 
the first portion of the great anicut which, with the 
help of three islands at the head of the delta, holds 
up the river, and diverts its waters on either side, so 
as to irrigate upwards of 612,000 acres of fertile rice¬ 
bearing lands, and to water with gold a delta of 2,000 
square miles. Every river in India is a Pactolus, but 
this great stream has been made more subservient to 
the wants of man than perhaps any other of its size in 
the world. Practically at the present moment it ends 
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at this great auicut above which you see nothiag but 
a vast exjjanse of water, and below which spread miles 
of yellow sand. 

It is in the nature of such works that they are 
never fiidslied. In 1852, the darn and some of the 
distribution works were completed for the exceedingly 
low figure of £160,000. Labour was then cheap and 
material abounds on every side. Many times since 
have these titanic works been considered complete. 
In 1880, eighteen years later, they were completed 
at a cost of £868,000 and now in 1890 it is believed 
they are pretty well completed at a cost of £1,180,000. 
Whatever they cost, however, so long ago as 1877, 
the returns directly due to the water distributed 
amounted to upwards of £2,000,000, and in 1879 
it was calculated that goods of the value of upw'ards 
of £3,500,000 passed over the canals, while the value 
of the exports and imports of the district which in 
1847, before the construction of the anicut, amounted 
to £170,000 had risen in 1887 to upwards of 
£1,500,000. The great dam itself rises some 14 
feet above the level of the stream and consists of 
three long portions and one short one, amounting in 
the aggregate to 3,982 yards in length. The navi¬ 
gable channels, which distribute the water are 628 
miles long, and the total length of distributive 
channels is not less than 1,600 miles. 

Just before we got to the anicut a “ dugout, ” or 
boat made by hollowing out the tnmk of a palmyra, 
\ came off from the shore with the post. Among the 
lettei-s w’as an elaborate book of advertisements from 
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Trcaoher, the Bombay merchant, which I threw 
^ overboard into the canal. The small plunge of the 
disappearing publication, was followed by the larger 
plunge of a man from the bank, who rescued the book 
and swam after the boat Avith it. It is impossible 
to escape from advertisements. 

From Dowlaishweram the S.S. John Mullins 
brought us up to Kajamundry, the Judge’s house 
“ impositmn saxis la,te candentibus.f ” becoming visible, 
long before we reached it, over the broad expanse of 
water. As yon steam away from the anicut, and get 
from under the lee of the island, to which its first 
portion extends, you see beyond you more water, and 
as you get higher up you see beyond that a still 
greater breadth; and finally across the four islands 
you catch a view, soon to be obscured by other islets, 
of an unbroken sheet of w'ater four miles wide. 

Anived at last at the landing place at Eaja- 
raundry, we find the bastions of the old fort and the 
river bank crowded with people, who overflowed into 
the banyan trees, which were filled with living fruit, 
clad for the most part in clothes as red as its own 
berries. The crowds here are much more gaily dressed 
than they are in the southern districts, and nearly every 
man has a cloth or a turban of bright red. It was 
an extremely orderly crowd, as may be inferred from 
the presence of large numbers of Telugu babies, 
“brown, fat and fascinating, ” as Lady DufFeidn calls 
them in her recently-published book. At bed-time 
a troupe of girls played the game of stick at the back 
of the house. In this game, a troupe dances around, 
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each girl holding two sticks in her hand, and as they 
meet and pass each strikes the sticks of the other, and 
the soimd of a contiimal tapping arises, not in itself 
unpleasant, hut not conducive to sleep. It has often 
been remarked how sounds suggest past associations, 
and the tapping of these little bamboos recalled a 
similar and gi-eater tap-chorus at Seoul, the far 
distant capital of Corea, where at nightfall the 
women get up in this way the linen of their hus¬ 
bands, w'ho are extremely well turned out. Those 
who are not engaged in this species of ii’oning may 
go out for a walk at that hour. The sound seiwes 
also as a kind of eiu-few for men who, if found about 
at this the woman’s time for exercise, are very apt 
to be taken up by tlie watchman, and bambooed. 

Among the various apparatus of tomiasha in the 
town was a small peepshow, and coming up behind 
the exhibitor, I heard him chattering in quick and 
fluent Telugu, “Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, 
and see His Excellency the Governor of Madras get 
into his carriage in front of Government House.” 
On peeping myself, I discovered a gentleman, ex¬ 
tremely unlike the Governor, getting into a carriage, 
unknown to His Excellency, in front of a house not 
at all resembling Government House. So wdiilo 
our friends w'ere being amused by Bamum in England 
W'e were not without our comsolations in Eajamundiy. 

Next morning we rose at 5, and left at 6 o’clock, 
in the John Mullim. It is the custom here, after a 
decent lapse of time such as may add an element of 
antiquity or mystery to that of high reputation, for 
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tho Engineers in charge of these gi’eat irrigation 
works to be canonized as the representatives it may be 
of the river-god. Amongst the natives some such 
process as this continually goes on, and the English 
community here apparently acknowledge the same 
principle to the extent, at any rate, of naming the 
little ships of the flotilla of the GodaA'^ari, after the 
most eminent Engineers, who have controlled and dis¬ 
tributed its bountiful and beneficent waters. This 
makes the shijjs very interesting to those who, like 
oui’selves, had actually met in the flesh those epony¬ 
mous heroes. Sir Arthur Cotton and General Mullins. 
The fact should also stimulate Indian executive officers 
in their efforts to cope with their ever-increasing 
duties. 

Iso earnest district officer can be sure that he is 
not qualifying for a hero. In Tinnevelly the people 
say of the largest anicut across the Tarabrapami bogmi 
by Mr. Puclde, that it ’was a god-tike work, built by 
one who was like the gods. A religious character is 
ever a great factor in the evolution of gods from men. 
Sir Arthur Cotton, in reporting to Government the 
completion of the Godavari anicut, hoped that its 
accomplishment might lead to an increasing apprecia¬ 
tion of a Christian Government, and trusted that it 
was only the beginning of a series of works worthy of 
our nation, of our knoAvledge, of our religion, and of 
the extraordinary power God has been pleased to place 
in our hands. To this day Sir Arthur maintains a 
colporteur who distributes Christian tracts in the 
country irrigated by the aid of his great dam. One 
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of hie assistants, General Haig, recently came out from 
England to do a hot-weatlier’s duty for a sick mis¬ 
sionary in Godavari. The respect and veneration of 
the natives for men of this stamp is boimdless, and if 
a temple were erected to either of them in the delta, it 
W'ould not lack worshippers. The Governor of the 
day, the Marquess of Tweeddale, should also live in 
the grateful recollection of the people, for his strong 
aid was needed, and was freely given, to obtain 
sanction for such gigantic works from the Court of 
Directors. 

We steamed away gaily up the slightly narrowing 
river as far as a picturesque island-hill cro4vned by an 
ancient fane. The scenery here is just such as the 
traveller would be requested by the guide-book to 
pause and admire, and we did pause for a longer 
period than we had intended. At one point below, 
where the existence of a shoal was knowm, all prepara¬ 
tions had been made for (bragging the steam launch off 
had she grounded, and crow'ds of coolies stood in the 
shallow watei', their white turbans looking like the 
tops of mushrooms, of which their heads were the 
black stalks. Just here a raft of wood about 300 
yards long passed us. Woodcutters thus bring timber 
down the river to Dowlaishweram, living themselves 
for perhaps a month on their rafts. We also passed 
now and again alluvial islands such as are repeatedly 
formed by the deposit of the rolling silt of the de¬ 
scending river. These islands are well enough when 
they rise out of the river, but loose qiucksands below 
it are the bane of its navigation, as we soon expcri- 
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enced. After steaming eight miles past groves of aca¬ 
cias and rows of sentinel palms, and now and again 
passing through the half section of a hamlet cut in 
Wo by the impetuous floods of the river, we left the 
John Mullins for the Victoria^ and proceeded slowly 
and anxiously up stream. The steamer draws 3 feet, 
and at the bow a man with a leadstick continually 
calls the soundings. He pokes into the water a long 
bamboo on which feet and inches are marked. He 
calls 4 feet, 3^ feet and then 3 feet. The Telngu cap¬ 
tain gesticulates wildly and gives multitudinous orders, 
all of which are repeated in a shiill voice by a boy, 
who appears delighted with oin parlous state. Af ter 
3 feet are called we see the yellow sands below us. 
We hang for one moment on the apex of disaster, and 
finally clear the sand bank and go on. We then passed 
another alluvial island, and learnt that the tobacco 
grown here is not all sent to Bunnah to be made into 
cigars, but that part is manufactured in the district 
into cheroots, which sell for a shilling a hundred. A 
specimen cheroot is being examined, when the man 
with the leadstick again calls excitedly “ mark three,” 
the captain again gesticulates, the crew follow the 
captain’s lead, and the Victoria runs hard upon a sand 
bank, whereon the boy jumps on the starboard paddle- 
box, and calls aloud to the John Mullins “ Hi! jalli- 
boatoo.” 

We reverse the engines and resort to every possible 
means of getting off, but at last accept the fact of 
shipwreck and take, as the boy at first suggested, to 
the “ jalliboatoo” or jolly-boat, and make for the John 
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Mullins which was puffing backwards and forwards in 
momeiitaiy expectation of grounding like ourselves. 
It was of no use to be established safely on board the 
John Mullins without our kitchen-boat, which was 
attached to the Victoria. So we tried to get her off, 
and finally did, though we were within an ace of 
losing her in the rapid current. But we did not 
desert the Victoria in her troubles, and waited till 
some 200 coolies with infinite chattering and impos¬ 
sible delay came and pulled her off the bank. Then 
our flotilla again proceeded on its way, but all hope 
of getting up to the gorge, nearly 60 miles from 
Eajamundiy, within the day, had to be abandoned. 
Luckily for us a camp had been arranged, at which 
we were to have halted on the way back, some six 
miles beyond the scene of oui’ shipwreck. We spent 
the night there, and shipwrecked mariners never fared 
so well before. The fact is the shoals change almost 
hotu’ly, and we were lost in a passiige that had been 
explored and pronotmced safe the day before. 

Next morning we rose at cockcrow, at j unglecock 
crow,—a very pleasant sound to hear all around your 
camp—and started, this time in the Jolm 3fuUins^ for 
the gorge, which we commenced to enter directly after 
leaving the camp. The river here winds through low 
hills rising to a maximum height of 2,800 feet and 
clothed from top to bottom in gi-een and feathery 
forests of bamboo. WTien you have roimded a conical 
hill you find in front of you a long low range of moun¬ 
tains from which seemingly there is no outlet. The 
scenery consequently resembles a succession of peace- 
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ful mountain lakes, at such times as tkis at any rate 
wken the river is not in flood. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
has likened it to the Ehine, and Sir Mountstuai’t Grant 
Duff compares the gorge to the iron gates of the 
Danube,—a comparison the felicity of which is attested 
by Lord Connemara. One of our passengers suggests 
the English lakes, and it certainly seems to resemble 
them rather than the Khine. The complete solitude 
of tlie surroundings is of such a character as to make 
the ‘ castled crags ’ of the Ehine appear quite popxflous. 
As to the English lakes, the presence of palms and 
bamboos seems to me to give the scenery an iministak- 
ably tropical appearance. I do not know why any 
one river should necessarily be compared with some 
other river, or some other scene in which water plays 
a part, but to follow the example of the distinguished 
personages named above, and to institute a comparison, 
I would say that each successive reach of the river as 
you approach the gorge resembles the solitary mouutaiu 
lakes of Japan in general, and that of Chiuzenjee in 
'i particular. From Sirawaka to Kolur, a distance of 
; four miles more or less, the chamiel is not more than 
300 yards wide and the waters of the Godavari col¬ 
lected in an area of upwards of 115,000 square miles, 
and sAvoUen on their course of 800 miles by innumer¬ 
able affluents, roll down this narrow mountain gorge 
between tAVo walls of hills rising, but not precipitously, 
; to nearly 3,000 feet in height and clothed fi-om top to 
bottom in bamboos and scrub jungle, the vegetation 
reaching right doAvn to the high Avater-mark of tlie 
river, visible some 30 feet above us on the rocks. 
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Even here, however, there is nothing gi’and or stu¬ 
pendous in the scene, nothing at all resembling the 
cahons of the Eocky Mountains, or even approaching 
in beauty and effect the gorge of bare white marble 
rocks through which the Nerbudda rushes, near Meer 
Guuj, about 400 miles north as the crow flies. The 
scenery is beautiful and its solitude most striking; but 
those who want a grand eflect should visit it, as I 
believe they cannot well do, when the great river is 
in flood. Beyond the gorge the Godavari enters, an 
open country again, and an effort was made at a cost 
of £700,000 to make it navigable during its course 
through the Central Provinces,— b, project which has 
been finally abandoned. 

On the way back we got a shot at some crocodiles 
sunning themselves on one of the islands, and we 
accomplished the whole distance, of 60 miles more or 
less, from the top of the gorge to Eajamundiy in a 
pleasant and at times somew'hat exciting voyage of 
eleven hours. We had become so callous to shipwreck 
that we eat breakfast in the barge we were towing, while 
the hapless Victoria behind us was again being taken 
oS a bank by crowds of chattering coolies. 

During the greater part of this journey w'e were 
in the Agency tracts of the Godavari, a wild rmcivil- 
ized region, in which the ordinary Civil Courts are not 
established, and where penal fiscal laws are not in 
force. On the left bank of the river stretches the 
Rumpa country where a little local mismanagement 
was magnified in 1879, into an ‘interesting little 
rebellion’ for so it was described at the time in the 
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English newspapers. The fact is that the disturbance 
was one with which a strong body of Police could 
have coped, and the Agent to the Governor in the 
Godavari of that day—great scholar and mathema¬ 
tician—was reported in the neighbouring hill tracts of 
Vizagapatam, where I was serving at the time, to have 
ridden through the disturbed country alone on his 
elephant, clothed in a black frockcoat and wearing 
a black silk hat. This was his usual w'oar in all 
weathers. However that may be, the coimtry is per¬ 
fectly quiet and the people are quite contented now. 
The leader in this little war was finally caught, owing 
to his faithful attendance at a trysting place, where 
like other warriors he was welcomed by a fair, but I 
believe in this case not faithless, one, for she did not 
betray him. Mr. Martindiile, or Lord Guillamore, or 
some other officer employed in pacifying Kixmpa at 
the time, should write a popular accoimt of this little 
rebellion, for it has been dignified with the name. 
The country is superlatively interestmg, and, like the 
people, little known. Nor I believe has any naiua- 
tive of the disturbance been published. That of Mr. 
Carmichael is confidential. 

We heard many thmgs, official and unofficial, of 
Eumpa and the siuTOunding regions from the Collector. 
It is well known that in past times human sacrifices 
were annually offered in those lull tracts to Kali, the 
goddess of evil, and it is within the Collector’s own 
experience that, not long since, in one of the largest 
towns the people kept a man for a week in a cage 
before a temple where a festival was being celebrated. 
On the seventh day they shaved the head of a sheep. 
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dressed it up in man’s clothing, took the man out of 
the cage before the goddess, and then offered the 
sheep as a sacrifice saying, “ Eeceive 0 ! Kali! such 
an offering as in these times Mre are able to make to 
thee.” At the same time it must he remembered that 
this tale is only characteristic of a particular wild 
and uncivilized tract, the people of which woidd be 
described now by the neighbouring inhabitants of the 
plains, very much as they are in the national Indian 
epics, as demons, monkeys and monsters. Yet are 
the hill-people, in spite of their former leaning towards 
human sacrifices, and their readiness to kill their 
enemies, in other respects by no means a blood-thirsty 
or savage race. Tliey must, outside of courts at any 
rate, be judged by their own standai-d, and no judicial 
officer who has had to try them for the murders which 
they not infrequently commit, has not felt that the law 
which he applies, was created in, and is applicable to, 
another world than that of the simple and primitive 
hilhnen. It is not long since the priest of one of their 
temples sat out in the jimgle for a Aveek, and coming 
back with a cane, of which many grew in the forest, 
alleged that he had been in commxmication with the 
deity, who had given him tlie stick. The production 
of the wand proved the truth of his assertion, and as 
he prophesied a good time for the tdllmen, who would 
soon have the country for themselves, he was speedily 
joined by a little band of adherents, who plundered and 
burnt the police station, and spent a week in a state 
of pygmy rebellion, and at the expiry of that time 
quietly handed themselves over to the authorities. 

Those people are in every way the greatest possible 
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contrast to th.e inliabitants of tlie plains. They have 
no caste, and they worship the spirits of the mountains, 
and a tutelary god who protects them from the ravages 
of tigers. They revere, nay worship theii* ances¬ 
tors, like the Chinese. They believe in one Supreme 
God, like the Christian. They regard heaven as a 
large and strong fort where there is an abtmdance of 
rice that defies the vicissitudes of seasons, and they 
picture hell to themselves as a place where an iron 
crow ever gnaws away the flesh of the sinner. Mean¬ 
while at Kajahmundry, within a day’s journey, the 
people are highly educated, take the most complex 
and metaphysical views of religion and philosophy, 
and boycott on all sides, one or two people, who are 
endeavouring to promote the remaraage of Hindu 
widows. There are 50 miles between .Bajahmundry 
and Bumpa, and a whole world between the inhab¬ 
itants of either locality. When travelling in these hill 
tracts myself some years ago, I remember hearing of 
the murder, by a hillman, of his child, to which he had 
been much attached. The man was brought down to 
the coast for trial, and in his defence, said he had lived 
and cultivated for some forty years. The day after 
that child was bom, he had met a tiger, but thought 
little of it. The next day he met the tiger again, 
which disturbed his mind. On the third day he saw 
the tiger a third time. Then he knew that the child 
w'as at the bottom of it, and sorely against his will, he 
was obliged to put it out of the way. Far aw'ay in 
the Andaman Isles, this poor man expiates his offence, 
and speculates vaguely as to the reasons which inducted 
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tb,o Englishman to view his misfortune as a crime. 
Witchcraft flourishes in these jungles, and hut for the 
Police, witches’ teeth would be extracted, and witches 
would be ducked in ponds, according to the approved 
prescriptions observed in such cases alike in East and 
West. 

Travelling by steamer on the Godavari, we are re¬ 
minded of another incident of the so-called “ Eumpa 
rebellion.” A band of “ rebels” took one of the little 
river steamers from the Police, who fled for reinforce¬ 
ments, but on going back found that the victorious 
hilhnen had been scared by the whistle, which they 
took for the devil, when one of them -ndth the curio¬ 
sity of ignorance had pulled the string, and let loose 
the steam fiend. 

These steamers belong to the Irrigation Bepaid- 
ment, but fleets of private boats ply on inver and canal, 
and carry passengers at ridiculously low rates. Com¬ 
petition has reached such a pitch that rival carriers 
are said to take passengers occasionally, not only for 
nothing, but also to give them bananas to eat on the 
way. Nothing like this has yet been exhibited in 
England, though occasionally you can go from San 
Francisco to New York for the price of a journey from 
London to Edinburgh, from causes similar to those 
which operate here. 

Next morning, drums were beaten at 4 o’clock in 
a neighbouring temple, in honour of the deity, the noise 
also serAung as an Tmwelcome reveille to ourselves. 
There was plenty to do in the day, but no need to get 
up so early. The Governor visited the jail in the 
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morning, discussed with the Doctor and the Superin¬ 
tendent, the recent report on its health, and saw car¬ 
penters, smiths, potters, weavers, carpet, cloth and 
boot-makers, tailors, dyers, washei-men, sawyers, wool- 
spinners, and oil-pressers, all engaged in them 
several occupations, and looking, for convicts, tolerably 
contented and conifoi-table. 

The hospital too was not as full as we had ex¬ 
pected. The winds, which blow over the feverish 
hills between the coast and the Centi-al Provinces, are 
laden apparently v/ith fever germs, and counteiuct and 
combat, sometimes only too successfully, the health- 
giving breezes from tlie coast. There uere only 18 
sick in jail, however, out of a population of 680. 
After the jail, the hanks of the river had to be in¬ 
spected at a point where a retaining wall is con¬ 
sidered necessary, and sundry defects in the ferry 
steamer were investigated from her decks. 

A visit was also paid to the girls’ school founded 
by tlie Maharajah of Vizianagrum, but now main¬ 
tained partly by Government, and partly by the very 
small fees paid for tuition. These children were, 
somewhat absurdly, made by their masters to petition 


for higher education, the continual articulate cry of 
the masters and the few pupils, as against the inarti¬ 
culate and real want of the masses. 

The excise system, under which a duty is collected 
upon every gallon of spirits passed into consumption, 
and which is the only satisfactory method of raising 
the duty and restricting the consumption, has not yet 
been introduced into the Godavari district. The effect 
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of the introduction of the excise system in those parts 
of the Presidency in which it is in force, has been to 
increase taxation, and to obtain trustworthy statistics 
of consumption, which were never available under the 
previously existing farming system. In this district, 
however, it has be^en the custom to distil country 
spirits from toddy, which is furnished by every 
palmyra and date tree in the country. Speaking 
generally, a similar state of things only exists in four 
districts of the Presidency, and in such, the consump¬ 
tion is believed to have been larger than in the others, 
the difficulty of regulating it being obviously enor¬ 
mous, when the materials for distillation exist in every 
tree. For the present it is intended to collect the 
revenue by a tax upon every tree from which toddy is 
draAvn, to reduce the number of stills and by thus 
concentrating manufacture, to pave.the way for the 
introduction of the excise system into this and the few 
other districts, in which the right of manufacturing 
spirits is stiU farmed out. 

Next morning, Friday, we passed the headw'orks 
of the Eastern Delta, and down the canal to Ellore. 
The banks are not very high, and on either side we 
could see a flat country covered with the stubble of 
reaped crops, and dotted with strawricks. Here and 
there, a herd of cattle crossing the canal would get 
entangled in our convoy, but they seemed to go under 
the boats, or between them and the steam tug, and 
we believed that we killed or injured not one head 
of cattle. Between Ellore and the sea, is the Colair 
Lake, a great depression between the higher deltas of 
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Kistna and the Godavari, which may yet he filled 
up in the course of ages by their sui'plus silt* 

At EUore His Excellency experienced a very enthu¬ 
siastic reception, this remote town once the capital of 
the Horthem Circars being seldom visited by Gov¬ 
ernors. A chorus of cholera horns on the banlcs of the 
canal had a very stortling effect, and an extraordinary 
number of drams were collected. 

The address as usual expressed gratitude for irri¬ 
gation received, and for railroads to come, praised His 
Excellency for investigating the Ganjam famine on 
the spot in the height of the hot weather, and made 
sundry requests concerning local matters, all of which 
were investigated, but none of which need be further 
referred to here. In reply to an application for an¬ 
other high school, the Governor took the opportunity 
to commend to the attention of the Mimicipal Council, 
primary education as being of far greater importance, 
and to urge on their attention the necessity of educat¬ 
ing their women. Carpet-making, for which other 
towns in the south of India are now famed, was 
originally introduced into EUore by Persians who 
came there from the Court of the Mussulman Kings 
of Golconda, whither they had migrated from Persia. 
'W^e»went to see a carpet being made, and admired the 
lightning celerity with which the long lean fingers of 
the manufacturers inserted the waiqi of many colours 
between the multitudinous threads of the stationaiy 
woof. These carpets soli for sums varying from S to 
12 rupees a yard, according to quality, aud are still 
largely exported to London. The Mussulmans told 



me thiit the honour and glory of this manufacture was 
Persian, that they were poor men, and did not make 
more than a bare sufficieney by their labour. 


"We slept in the boats and made next day our last 
canal journey, from Ellore to Bezwada. This mode 
of travelling is extremely comfortable. You have a 
good-sized room in which to read, write or sleep, you 
can travel along sidewalks to the bow of your boat, 
and then jump, probably across the hatterie de cuisine, 
into the next boat where you find an excellent break¬ 
fast or luncheon, as the case may be. You can stop 
the boats and get out and walk under sliady avenues 
whenever you like. In fact, it is a luxurious hut 
very lazy life. A constant amusement is to watch the 
native captain, the chief engineer, and the hoy of the 
steam tug. The captain calls out ‘ half a spade ’ (half 
speed) or ‘ stap her' (stop her) or ‘ eaz or ’ (ease her), 
and the little hoy repeats it all in a shrill tenor 
through the speaking tube to the chief engineer, these 
nautical terms getting very much modified and altered 
as they are repeated from mouth to mouth. All the 
crew are clothed in blue serge with red handkerchiefs 
tied round their waists and on their heads, and they 
look extremely smart. 

At midday we could see the low hills through 
which the Kistna winds to the head of the delta. It 
is in this hilly country that the Pitt and Eegent 
diamonds were found, and it is believed that it was 
here that Sindbad the Sailor saw the Hindus cast 
lumps of flesh into a valley, which the eagles and 
vulture.s might bear back encrusted with diamonds. 
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This myth, as Mr. Mackenzie, tells us in his District 
Manual, has been repeated by Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth, and Nicolo Conti in the fifteenth, centuries, 
and it has been supposed that the Hindu custom of 
sacrificing animals to propitiate malevolent spiiits 
gave rise to the story . The same region abounds in 
marble. We learnt that the agents of the Deccan 
Mining Company were examining the ground for 
diamonds, and the Governor received a petition from 
some ryots begging that the marble might be removed 
to places where the people are “much fond of 
stones” for building. 

After luncheon we got out and walked along the 
shore of the canal. Which is flanked by avenues of 
banyans and groves of gigantic tamarinds. W^ithin six 
miles of Bezwada we came upon a tom-tom telephone. 
This is a long succession of di'ums at intervals of a 
quarter of a mile. As soon as the Governor’s boat 
appears, the first man strikes a drum, and the next 
man carries it on, and so it goes from drum to drum, 
till the sound at last reaches Bezwada. On this occa¬ 
sion, however, one link in the telejjhone was either 
deaf or sleepy, and we came upon the Collector 
before he knew that wm were near. As you approach 
Bezwada, several navigable irrigation canals take off 
from the main, and just within sight of the town, we 
turned down the Masnlipatam canal to the charming 
camp in which Mrs. Arundel received the party. 

Next morning we all visited the anient. Bezwada 
is the head of the Kistna, as Dowlaishw'eram is the 
head of the Godavari, delta. In both cases a high 
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alluvial tract stretches away, for a distance varying 
from 40 to 60 miles, to the sea, but the anicut of the 
Kistna is situated in a more picturesque and beautiful 
spot than that of the Godavari. The river here is 
three-quarters of a mile wide, and it passes between 
two barren conical hills which rise on either side of 
the stream like abutment piers, from which the great 
dam takes off on either side. Water is just now, of 
course, low in the river, but looking up the stream the 
effect is that of an immense lake bounded on all sides, 
except that whence you look, by low picturesque hills. 
At sunset when the red light is fading from the sky, 
these distant hills are hardly distinguishable from 
low-lying clouds, and the expanse of water before you 
seems almost iUimitablo, It is broken, however, at a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile from the dam, by 
a round little islet covered with forest, the Innis- 
fallen, to continue my comparison, of the lake. Wo 
crossed the river above the anicut in the steam-tug 
Alexandi’a^ walked a short distance and then mn along 
a material line in a trolly to Tadipalle, where the 
temporary terminus of the Bellary-Kistna State Kail¬ 
way is for the present hung up in a jungle. We 
hear on all sides complaints on this score. Doubtless 
there is objection to building a permanent station 
near the river bank now, when it has not been decided 
at what point the bridge shall be made, but it must 
be three or fomr years before the bridge can be com¬ 
pleted, and meanwhile the temporary tin station *. 


* This^has beea done. Bee Chapter XIII. 
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might as easily be placed near the bank of the river, 
where produce is unladen, as three miles away. As 
produce has now to be unshipped and put into crarts 
to get to the station, traders think it just as well to 
let the carts to go on to Guntur, 17 miles, and this 
they do, whereby the railway loses much business, 
and gains much abuse. A crowd of traders that fol¬ 
lowed us as we walked along, loudly protested. 
Metxnwhile we learnt at the station that they had no 
goods traffic, but that an average of 150 passengers a 
day left Bezwada to travel down the lino, which at 
present is open only so far as Curabum, whence there 
is a gap * of 66 miles to Nandyal, whence again com¬ 
munication is complete with the Madras Eailway at 
Guntakal. The Governor was anxious not only that a 
temporary station should be made on the river bank, 
but also that if possible a tram line might be continued 
to a place below the aaiciit where the ferry boats ply. 
Paddle boats they are, worked by men and not by 
steam. Goods and produce of course necessarily pass 
the river above the anicut, where the canals on either 
side take off. 

Near the railway station we saw for the first time 
Singareni coal, which had a dull shaley appearance, 
and none of the sparkle of Welsh black diamonds. 

Over the anicut of Bezwada the Kistna rolls in 
flood far more rapidly than does its sister stream at 
Dowlaishweram. Its flood discharge is 761,000 cubic 
feet per second containing enough solid matter to 
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• Communication is now open all throug;h to Guntakal. 
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deposit silt of one foot over five square inilos. The 
anicut was chiefly built by Colonel Oit, a lieutenant 
of Sir Arthur Cotton of Godavari fame, and here, as 
there, forced labour was largely used. The dam is 
1,300 yards in length, and 20 feet above the bed of 
the stream, 343 miles of navigable and 800 miles of 
unnavigable canals distribute its waters, and over 
those canals goods valued at ^6740,000 annually pass. 
The total cost of dam and distribution works is about 
£834,000, and the number of acres irrigated is 
400,000. Here as in the Godavari, a large extent of 
land belonging to zemindars is irrigated gratis. Such 
lands are those which obtained water from the river 
prior to the construction of the new works. They had 
consequently an equitable claim not to be placed in a 
worse position, than that in which they were before, 
and as a matter of fact, they are placed m a much 
better position. There is consequently a disposition 
to class as ‘ ancient customary cultivation' as much 
irrigated land as possible. We asked the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer what was the amomit of these lands, 
to which that officer replied that ‘ the amount of 
ancient cultivation was annually increasing.’ Before 
going home to breakfast, we drove round the town, 
and saw various improvements which Mr. Arundel 
has been carrying out with funds partly supplied by 
Government and partly by the Municipality, with a 
view to providing for the future requirements of this 
important town, which surely has a gieat future 
before it. 

Arrived at camp, we found the makers of toys and 
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chintzes parading their wares. No mnslins, liowever, 
were brought up for inspection. Since the publica¬ 
tion of “Hobson Jobsou,” we know that the fabric 
took its name from Mosul, the modem site of ancient 
Nineveh, and not from Maisolia, or the coiuitry about 
Masulipatam. However, Masulipatam is no longer 
famous for muslins, and the exports of chintzes and 
colotu'ed cloths, which still ai*e made, have fallen from 
£60,000 to £5,000. Such muslins as are now pro¬ 
duced are moreover coarse in texture. The trade in 
chintzes is steady, hut owing to their high cost, the 
purely hand-painted cloths are seldom made now. A 
cheaper des(;ription is manufactured, the outlines of 
the designs being stamped by blocks and the inter¬ 
mediate eoloui-s filled in by hand. I do not know 
wdiat are the “best and most delicate buckrams” of 
wliich Marco Polo says “ in sooth they look like the 
tissue of a spider’s web, there is no king or queen in 
the world hut might be glad to wear them;” but 
pretty silk handkerchiefs are made at Jaggammapet, 
where the raw silk is worked up. 

Among the exports of this district is one of small 
importance, which, none the less, commands attention. 
We often read of halcyon weather, and sometimes,, 
for instance in ‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ the beautiful 
tale that hangs thereby, but we seldom hear of 
halcyon’s feather as an article of commerce. None 
,♦>>0 less, are kingfishers destroyed in this district for 
’ • . . na:e, destined, it is believed, to take part 

. of London and Parisian milliners. 

■•?sted and went to church, and in 
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the evening, the dew rained very hard in the canal, 
80 that some of ns were more or less drenched in the 
house-boats, Tvhich we inhabit just below the tents. 
Before we could get up, Lord Marsham and I wei-e 
interviewed from the banks by a woman of Bourbon, 
who explained in fluent French that she was ship¬ 
wrecked, and, in short, wanted her passage paid back 
to the Isle of France. 

On Monday morning the Governor received and 
answered no less than four addresses from the Hindus 
and Mussulmans of Bezwada, and from the inhab¬ 
itants of Guntur and Masulipatam. Speaking within 
soimd of the water rippling over the great Kistna 
dam, the reader of each address in turn expressed 
gratitude to the British Government for the construc¬ 
tion of that great irrigation work. 

The chief subject however referred to was railway 
communication. The inhabitants of the district u ho 
have an earnest and able advocate in Mr. Arundel, 
urged that a branoh of the new East Coast line should 
he made from Masulipatam to Bezwada, through the 
rich country of the delta, and from Guntur through 
the cotton country to meet the Cuddapah-Kellore 
famine protective line at the last mentioned town. 
His Excellency In reply urged the necessity of any 
extension from Bezwada to Madras being broad gauge, 
in order that eventually a through broad-gauge com¬ 
munication along the coast, might be established 
between Madras and Calcutta. The Kistna ^ ‘ 
sanction for the commencement of whic’ 
accident was communicated at Be? • . 
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so as to allow of its carrying a broad-gauge line, and 
the East Coast Eailway thence thi'ouglx the Northern 
Circara to Cuttack, and by the Beugal-Nagpui' line to 
Calcutta, will, it is hoped, be completed upon the 
samfj gauge. 

Opj)ortunity was taken by the Governor to praise 
one municipality, and to admonish another. Several 
engineering questions were raised, which had been 
considered in situ, and were now to stand over till 
after the visit of the Chief Engineer for Irrigation. 
His Excellency dwelt upon the great future there was 
before this town which already shows signs of great 
commercial activity, and is being brought up by Mi’. 
Arundel and his assistants, so as to be able to take 
the position which it is expected to fill in the world, 
situated as it is at the head of the rice-producing 
delta with a country rich in minerals at its back, and 
coal, gold, marble and diamonds around it awaiting the 
successful exploiteur. More than this j to the list may 
be added ganiets, agate, iron, mica and chalcedony. 

The aftei-noon was taken up by a reception at 
which were present, besides the European officers 
and zemindars, Mr. Furdonjee Jarashedjee and Mr. 
Stevens who came as a deputation from the Minister 
of Hyderabad on behalf of His Highness the Nkam, 
to conduct His Excellency to Hyderabad territory, 20 
miles up the railway. The levde over, the Governor 
and Mr. Arundel climbed up a high hill to visit 
Mr. Harrison, the clergyman, who comes from King’s 
Lynn, and to see Bezwada fi’om a high place. Close 
to Mr. Harrison’s house, is an ancient Euddbist cave 
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temple. Lord Marsham, Mr. Wolfe-Murray, and I 
climbed up the still higher telegraph hill on the left 
bank of the river, from which the anicut takes off. 
Half-way up is a temple of Kali, the goddess of 
evil before the outer portico of which we were not 
allowed to pass. The Brahmin priest spoke very 
apologetically of the slaughter of cocks, of which there 
was ample evidence on the steps loading to the temple. 
In the south of the Madras Presidency, you would 
not, I think, find a Brahmin priest in a Kali temple, 
or a Brahmin connected with any bloody sacrifice. 
From the top of the hill, you see that all the houses 
of the town are tiled. This in India is a token at 
once of prosperity and security. Only comparatively 
rich people build tiled houses, and in fonuer days a 
tiled house, which was the exception, was always the 
one that was chosen to loot. Now-a-days in the 
Kistna people can not only be rich, but can afford to 
appear so. 

From the top of the liill, telegraph wires start on 
a long and unsupported journey to the summit of the 
hill on the other side of the dam across the river. 
Besides the telegraph wires a thick cable spans the 
stream. I know nothing about the theory of strains, 
or the behaviour of a mile of wire, but when Mr. 
Wolfe-Murray and I sat upon this cable and tried 
with all our united strengths to shake it, we failed. 
After giving up all hope of moving it several minutes 
later we found that we had produced an impression, 
for Avc were nearly shaken off the vrire by a violent 
and irregular vibration, returning we sxipposcd from 
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the other side. Descending the hill "we found two 
religious devotees sitting on the dam suiToimded by 
an admiiing crowd. They were squatting on the 
ground with their backs against the wall, and singing 
hymns with immense energy and infinite gesticulation. 
One was fair and one was dark. The dark man was 
simple and serious, the fair man was a bom comedian, 
and as he called on the gods in a prolonged breathless 
rhapsody he seemed quite pleased when we were 
unable to restrain an occasional smile, and delighted 
when all his audience laughed outright. Then we 
sculled down stream, in the canal of course, to camp, 
dined there for the last time, and left it by steamer 
to attend a native entertainment before joining the 
special train in which we were to sleep. 

The illuminations in the evening were singularly 
beautiful. The canal here is not a dull stagnant 
water-way, but a broad and floAving stream of fresh 
water 1.00 yards wide flanked on either side by green 
banks on which are avenues of trees, whose shade at 
night made dark and unreflecting two lateral sti’oaks 
of water-way, and caused the remaining moon-silvered 
middle streak to appear the brighter by contrast. 
Turning the comer before the bridge at the dam is 
reached, we saw up stream a town of lights hanging 
over its left bank, and perched m part upon a hill, 
lighted up in contour behind it. Along the wharves 
hundreds of barges and house-boats literally ‘ burnt 
on the Avater ’ and as jmii neared the end of the canal, 
and approached the terminal lock and bridge of the 
■water-war, it seemed that the steam launch entered 
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an aqueous passage roofed with fiery stalactites, wliich 
as you approached them more nearly, were broken 
into tremulous sections across the larmch’s bow. Then 
as red and blue lights burned, the banks crow^ded 
with dense masses of natives were reveuled, and now 
and again the towers of the temple stood out in lurid 
light against the dark and precipitous bill. 

Before leaving Bezwada, it may be as well to 
briefly notice one or two subjects of public interest 
connected with the administration. The liquor licens¬ 
ing system resembles, throughout half the district, 
that of the Godavari, that is to say, country spirits 
are distilled from toddy, and ari'angements have been 
made by which a fee wiU be levied on every palm 
tree tapped, the privilege of selling such counti-y 
spirits being sold by auction. In half the district the 
excise system is in force and it will be extended 
during, this year over a stiU larger area.. Under this 
system a distillery is established at Bezwada, and the 
distiller has the exclusive right of manufacture, and 
wholesale sale of country spirits which are distilled 
from coarse sugar. The liquor is taxed befoi’e it 
leaves the distillery, and it must be recorded, that it 
is generally drunk -undiluted, as is believed to be the 
rule with the Indian di-ain-drinker. 

Turning now to the Agricultural Loans Act. In 
the whole of this large district it has been brought 
into use in less than a dozen eases. Various reasons 
are assigned for this abstention, but it is quite suffi¬ 
cient that natives hate the preciseness and punctuality 
of our arrangements for repayment. They are not 
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peculiar in this respect; for eveiy^vhere a sense of 
benefit derived from a past loan is apt to be dissipated 
by the annoyance of present repayment. It is said 
that the Eussian Government by no means gained 
any popularity with the serfs, on whose behalf it 
carried out the great measm-e of emancipation. 

In the Kistna district the house-tax has been 
gradually introduced into seventeen viUage unions, at 
i-ates as low as | or f of the maximum. The tax does 
not appear to have met with much opposition. The 
Collector reports, regarding self-government in general, 
that a keen interest is felt in the subject, and that 
taxes are paid with greater readiness, when imposed 
by the Municipal Council, or the District Board, or 
the local Punehayets, than they would be if imposed 
by any single official. He observes, however, that the 
persevering gratuitous work given to such matters in 
England is wanting here. Mr. Arundel also informed 
the Governor that the value of the services of mid¬ 
wives attached to the district dispensaries was being 
recognized and appreciated, one proof among many of 
progress in this rapidly advancing district. 

We slejh in His Highness the Nizam’s beautiful 
and comfortable railway saloons, and after sunrise teiv- 
elled tlu-ough scrub jungle of cassia and acacia, and 
past fields of sorghum and castor-oil, to Kunnnuniett, 
the capital of the most eastern district of the Nizam’s 
dominions. The villages and the villagers here are 
just like those of our Telugu comitry. The houses are 
thatched, and you do not see the flat mud roofs which 
are characteristic of other parts of the Deccan. At 
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eleven o’clock we reached Yellandupad, the next 
station beyond Siiigareni, from which the mines take 
their name. Here we wei’e met by l^^awab Badr-ud- 
Dowlah, whose particular business it is, on behalf of 
the Nizam, to meet on the frontier all distinguished 
visitors. Here too were Mr. Lowinski, the Agent of 
the Deccan Mining Company, and other officials and 
employes of the mines. Close to the platfoirm was an 
archway raised on two buttresses of Singareiii coal, 
ornamented with sprigs of yellow-flowering cassia. 

It is difficult to travel from British into native 
temtory without spectiiating and encpuring as to the 
relative condition of the ryots in either case, and on all 
occasions there seems much reason to believe that the 
difference between their economic and social condition 
is probably very small. An official who has lived on 
the frontier of several Native States will notice that it 
hardly occurs to the inhabitants on either side to 
compare the conditions of British and native rule, and 
that migi'ations from one to the otlier are not very 
frequent, nor are they all by any means immigrations 
into British territory. The fact is that it is the condi¬ 
tion of the country that dotennines the condition of 
the ryot, and he is probably not more taxed on the 
whole in the native than in the British tendtory. He 
may pay a liigher land tax, but he does not pay 
various cesses for the different services of civilization. 
In one respect, however,—and that the most imi:)ort- 
ant—^thei’e is a great difference. The British Govern¬ 
ment spends a large proportion of its revenues in 
developing the districts, in making roads, railways 
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aud irrigation works. Thus indirectly, if not directly, 
its ryots are infinitely better off than those of Native 
States. 

The mines at Singareni are situated iu a vast, hut 
not thick, jungle of teak and satin wood. At present 
there are seven workings and the output amounts to 
600 tons a day. The Governor and his party went 
down one incline. They work here by inclines and 
not by shafts, chiefly because the seams are so near 
the surface. "We descended 650 feet to get to a depth 
of 1.00 feet, and struck the seam very soon after 
entering the tunnel. The extraction of coal is com¬ 
paratively easy and inexpensive, the roof is very good 
and does not require to be timbered, there is very 
little water, and the coal is so slightly gaseous that 
naked lights are used all over the works. The coal is 
very clean and of extremely good quality, and burns 
better than that of the Bengal coal-fields. It fetches 
from lis. 3/8 to Es. 6 a ton at the pit^s mouth or 
rather at the incline head; but the cost of carriage is 
so enormous that it cannot be sold in Bombay under 
Rs. 22, and so cannot at present compete there with 
English coal. It is expected and hoped that the rates 
will soon be lowered, after which it is anticipated that 
the expensive and effective machinery will be fully 
occupied. Just now the direction have to refuse large 
contracts. 

An article in the London Times of Friday, Decem¬ 
ber 6th, quotes largely from reports by Mr. William 
Morgins, kindly furnished to us, who says that the 
Singareni mines produce an excellent steam coal, hard, 
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and possessed of fairly good qualities for withstanding 
expoKSure to weather. Had the coal mines stood alone 
so as to he under the obligation to pay interest on the 
£61,000 expended upon their individual needs only, 
they would at the present moment be paying over 
20 per cent, supposing that the expenditure has not 
exceeded £61,000 and that the output is 600 tons a 
day. Even if the latest expenditure on machineiy be 
included, at the present rate of output it is probable 
that the rettum from the coal mine is not less than IS 
per cent., but this calculation is only given for what it 
may be worth. As it is, however, the produce of the 
mines have to provide interest on one million pounds 
sterling, the whole capital of the Company. The 
diamondiferous and auiiferous regions of the State 
have, however, yet- to be worked, and in regard to 
gold, at any rate, the Company is veiy hopeful. Mr. 
Lowinsld, its experienced Agent, is convinced that 
diamonds will pay. It is reported, however, that the 
manner and circximstances of the distribution of these 
precious stones have yet to be ascertained. They have 
been found quite lately in a formation of a derivative 
character and search is being pros<!Cuted for original 
diamond-bearing strata. Mr. Morgans hazards an 
interesting conjecture apropos of the much discussed 
question whether the natives exhausted the old works 
or not, before they left them. He discovered unmis¬ 
takable evidence that in old workings the ancients 
depended largely on the use of underground fires for 
loosening the quartz in their drives. He thinks the 
cxiK'use of fuel might have stoj;»ped the mines, but on 
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the whole believca that the wars with which the 
Deccau has been continnously afflicted in times past, 
have chiefly brought about this effect. That is vei'y 
likely, but probably in the fact that the labourers 
were seldom paid for their labour lies the most likely 
explanation. They were driAnm to work and rigorously 
searched to see they took nothing away, and had no 
interest in finding gohl or diamonds, in the profits of 
which they would not participate, and the labour of 
finding which they alone had unrequited to experience. 
Mr. Morgans found the country between the Zistna 
and Tungabadra riddled with ancient diggings and 
superficial mines, and considers these fields to be of 
the same geological character as, but of far greater 
extent than, the gold fields of Kolar, whose star 
apparently is now in the ascendant. Meanwhile the 
assays of ilaichore quartz are said to be encouraging, 
while Oregaum crushings are altogether phenomenal. 
British India generally and Madras more particularly 
cannot but profit by the development of the industrial 
resources of the Deccan, as Lord Connemara said in 
answering the Nizam’s toast proposing his health. It 
is somewhat extraordinary how little interest is taken 
in Southern India in the gold mining and other indus¬ 
tries of Mysore and the Deccan, a passing reference to 
which may be allowed. 

We awoke on New Year’s day to find ourselves 
climbing up the grassy uplands of the Deccan plateau 
in a frosty misty moniing. Three blankets and a 
sheet were just enough to keep you warm in bed. 

At the station at Hyderabad the Resident, Mr. 



Fitzpitrick, the Minister Nawab Sir Asman Jah, the 
Ainir-i-Kabir Sir Khursheed Jah, the General Com¬ 
manding the Division, and many other officers and 
sirdars assembled to meet the Governor, who presently 
drove off with the Minister through streets lined with 
troops, Hindu and Mussulman, Abyssinian and Arab, 
reformed and unreformed. The morning was spent 
in I’eceiving visits from His Highness the Nizam and 
His Excellency die Minister, and in returning the 
Nizam’s visit. 

Every one knows Hyderabad and every one knows 
that the diive to the palace is very interesting, through 
Chudderghaut, over the river, the diy bed of which is 
now cultivated with meloirs, under the archway, down 
the long street to the Char Minar, and on down the 
narrow passage, and in to the palace, a quadrangle of 
pillared halls surrounding a raised masonry lake of 
water. In the evening at the banquet the palace 
looked even better than in the day. The pillared halls 
were filled with countless lights reflected in glass 
chandeliers, and the gardens and courtyards were lit 
up by thousands of oil-tumblers, as also was the long 
narrow street bounded by two high windowless walls? 
through which you drive to gain access to the court¬ 
yard. The houses and gardens of the Nizam, and of 
the great Hyderabad nobles are of enormous extent 
and consist of many squares and quadrangles all sur¬ 
rounded by high walls. Besides the two squares we 
saw on either side of the Banqueting Hall, and many 
others of the like character, there is a park within the 
precincts of the Char Mahala in which no less than 
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200 deer live. Many of the great nobles wove present 
at dinner. In the familiar use of their titles we forget 
as a rule their meanings, which, however, are full of 
interest. One is “ the ecpial of the sun in state, the 
great noble ”; another is “ the best of the nobles ”; 
a tliird “ the ornament of the peerage ”; a fourth 
“ the light of the State ” j a fifth its full moon ” ; and 
so on. In “the Benefactor’’ we recognize a more 
familiar appellation, and in the “ crown of battle ” we 
discover an old friend. 

His Highness the Nizam himself was “ the Direc¬ 
tor” or “Administrator” of the country under the 
Great Mogul, and so enjoys the privilege of possess¬ 
ing a title held by no other Prince or King. Had he 
been originally an independent Prince and not a 
Viceroy he would probably have been “ The Shadow 
of God ” like the Shah, or the “ Son of Heaven ” like 
the Emperor of China^ After dinner there were 
fireAvorks and illuminations. They understand this 
sort of thing infinitely well at Hyderabad, which 
certainly is one of the greatest cities for entertain¬ 
ments in the world. Many of the great cities of the 
East have second names in which their more charac¬ 
teristic features are brought out. Por instance, 
Ispahan is ‘half the world,’ Shiraz is ‘the seat of 
learning,’ Baghdad ‘ is the abode of (heavenly) peace,’ 
and Hyderabad should be Dar-ul-Ziyafat, the city of 
entertainments. The best illuminations are produced 
by the simplest means, and nothing equals the mudpie 
and earthen saucer system, whereby at the installation 
of the present Nizam, the road and the prominent 
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featiires of the landscape, on either side of it, were 
marked out for many miles in little b'ghts producing 
an extremely beautiful effect. Just now the oil- 
tumbler process appears to be in greater favour, but 
it is not nearly so effective. 

Next morning we rode with Nawab Afsar Jung, 
the Commander of the Golconda Brigade, to that 
ancient fortress where within an outer wall, seven 
miles in extent, six other lines of fortifications succeed 
one another, the last forming the citadel, which 
crowns the low rocky hill in the centre of the fortified 
post. A garrison of 6,000 troops still occupies Gol- 
conda, but while the art of war is encom-aged, the arts 
of peace are not neglected, and Nawab Afsar Jung has 
introduced the manufacture of shawls W'ith the aid of 
instructors imported from Cashmere. His little son, 
aged 10 years, rode a big horse at good hard gallop 
from Hyderabad to Golconda gnd back, and also acted 
as galloper to his father whenever any messages had 
to be can-ied, or there was any duty to he done, He 
rides wonderfully well, and promises to he as good a 
horseman, if possible, as his father. Most of the 
Mussulman nobles of the Nizam’s Court are accom¬ 
plished horsemen, and few^ of them are more at home 
in the saddle than His Highness himself. 

The newspapers to-day bring Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
Congress speech, and this recalls the fact that the 
people of Ellorc, w'ho informed us that they took no 
interest in politics, have according to the Hindu 
decreed an address and a casket to the “Member for 
India,” just as in another towm visited dining this 
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tour a member of the Municipality, who did not agi*ee 
with his colleagues, desired to present an addi-ess on 
behalf of a ‘ sabha ’ or assembly. These sabhas are 
generally local congress agencies and very often consist 
of the founder himself, assisted by one or two of his 
friends. A not imusual combination is a schoolmaster 
with his asisistants, and a few boys. Of course there 
are sabhas, which doubtless are much more representa¬ 
tive institutions. Meanwhile those who are interested 
in the congress will be interested in sidelights upon 
its constitution, and these must be sought outside of 
large towns. 

Omng to indisposition, Lord Connemara unfortu¬ 
nately was not able to take part in the many enter¬ 
tainments which were held, or proposed to be held in 
hi.‘i honour. Among these was a morning’s .sport m 
His Highness the Nizam’s reserves at Siinagtir, where 
a most enjoyable morning can be spent, shooting 
black buck in an undulating rocky country affording 
good cover to the stalker. Breakfast with the Nawab 
ATcar-uI-Omrah in his splendid new palace of Falak- 
numah was also an enteifainment His Excellency 
had to forego. This immense edifice is situated on 
the top of a rocky hill, whence you obtain a magni¬ 
ficent view of the Mir Alam tank on your left, and of 
the fortress of Golconda beyond it. Before the palace 
and below it, spreads the city of Hyderabad, like one 
huge garden whence minarets and palaces emerge at 
interwals. Beyond, in the distance, the blue waters of 
the Iloosain Saugor tank are just visible, and beyond 
tliat again the rocky hillocks of Secunderabad, the 



barracks of Tiitnulgherry, aud the gleaming wails of 
distant Bolarnm. On the right is another lake, aud 
beyond it the preserves of Srinagar. This view is 
one of great beauty, and the undulating plain, broken 
by little hills and big boulders, is covered as far as 
the eye can range with the Hyderabad of the present, 
and the ruins and remains of Golconda, and its 
suburbs, of the past. 

A curious featme of the Vlcar-ul-Omrah’s breakfast 
recalled the four and twenty black birds that were 
baked in a pie, of wHch we have all read in our 
childhood. Some rather, hut not suspiciously, large 
cakes were handed round, and as they were opened a 
little amaduvad or wax-hill flew cliirping out of each, 
alighted on the flowers and slrrubs with which the 
table was covered, or flew about the ceiling and room. 
As there were sixty guests, no less than five dozen 
birds suddenly appeared and began to sing, when the 
pies were opened. 

The Governor obtained leave from the Minister, to 
bring down to Madras for a while, two modellers to 
teach their craft to a class in the School of Arts. 
These men are descendants of some pupils of an 
Italian, who came long ago to Lucknow, to decorate 
the palace of the King. The}’- are extremely clever, 
but the art is said to be dying out in Northern India 
and has yet to be introduced into the South. 

Lord Connemara’s visit to Hyderabad concluded 
with calls upon His Highness the Nizam and the 
Resident, and on the evening of the 4th January we 
rogi-etfully left the capital of the Deccan, and after 



Clpossing the Tiingabadra found ourselves once more in 
Madras territories, where a Collector was waiting with 
representations concerning the approaching settlement 
of his district. 

The chief features of the present tour were ini* 
gation, railway communications, and a consideration 
of the future wants of the Kistna district, the most 
urgent requirements of which arc, the East Coast Bail* 
way, with its proposed feeder lines from Bezwada to 
Masulipatam and to Guntur and Nellore, the early 
construction of the Kistna bridge, and immediate 
provision for the requirements of traffic pending its 
construction. Singareni coal mines, and the traffic of 
His Highness the Nizam’s State Eailway, are most 
important factors in the future of the Kistna district, 
and a return joiuney through Hyderabad—the most 
direct route from Singareni to Madras—also afforded 
an opportimity of accepting the invitation of His 
Highness the Nizam to spend a few days at his capital. 

We travelled in all 1,370 miles,—upwards of 300 
by sea, upwards of 700 by rail, and upwards of 200 
by river and canal. The canal travelling was an 
agreeable novelty, and a most comfortable shipwreck 
merely added zest to our adventures. 
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THE EURASIAN SETTLESIENTS OP WHITEPlELD 
AND 8AUSMOND. 


Eurasian problom—Whitofioid and Sansmond—History of settlements—- 
Mr. I). S. White—His “ G-uide Book’* and project—MaharajaJY of 
Mysore—Mr. Glenny*8 report on Colonies—Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick*a 
opinion—Mr. Gante—Govemor’s anival at Kadgoodi—To Whitefield 
—SettlervS interviewed—Sir 01i\ er St. John—Adflross—Characteristic 
holdings—Sergeant Crooks—lioaeee of holdings—Sausmond—Results of 
inspections. 

A WEBL-KNOAVN Writer has humourously described the 
difficulties of the Eurasian problem and the failure of 
Various projects for the employment of the race of 
mixed blood, which has resulted from our occupation 
of India. Ho represents a personage high in authority 
as “ looldng round the Avindy hills of Simla and wonder¬ 
ing Avhy somebody does not make the East Indian a 
high farmer.” 

It might be said of many of Alberigh Mackay’s 
sketches “ ndentem dicereverum quvi vetaV^ and some¬ 
body has tried to accomplish this supposed impossibility, 
for on the table land of Mysore, 200 miles from Machas 
and 16 from Bangalore arc situated the Eurasian 
Colonies of Whitefield and Sausmond, hving memorials 
of the energy and enterprise of the late Mr. D. 8. 
White, who desired to make his hi-other East Indians 
ordinary agriculturists, if not high farmers. The 
Governor hud long been auxious to visit these settle- 
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ments, wliicli were last year described by tlie President 
Mr, Gantz as ‘ the majnum ojnis of the Eurasian and 
Anglo-Indian Association,^ but no opportunity offered 
until the spring of the present year. The President* 
founder, Mr. D. S. Wliite, m 1879 in his Guido to 
the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Villages,’^ described, 
as the chief work of the Association, tliat of settling 
Eurasians and Anglo-Tiidiaus on the soil, to lead 
them into agiicultural and industrial pursuits, and 
to remove for ever the feeling of anxiety as regards 
their own future and that of their children.’’ Mr. 
Wliite was of opinion that the time field of Indian 
agriculture was still ojien and awaited the intro- 
duction of capital, energy, inteUigeiice, improved 
methods, and new industries.” He held that in 
laying the foundation of the fii‘^t settlement, tho 
Association was but laying the foundation of thou¬ 
sands of others,” and in a monograph upon the land 
sc‘kenie contained in the above mentioned Guide, it is 
boldly asserted tliat of all callings '' that of the fanner 
is least exposed to the vicissitudes of fortune, and 
that a few acres, with the help of a small capital,, 
will feed a family gcuieratioii after genemtion without 
“ ever being exhausted.” A further perusal of the 
Guide ” shows that pisciculture, soricultui-e, viticul¬ 
ture and agriculture were considered industries suitable 
to the colonists, who were further to eke out their 
incomes by keeping goats, pigs, sheej>, by breeding 
horses, ponies, and luulos, and by raising vanilla^ 
tobacco, coifee, mushrooms, and arrowroot. 

His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore granted to 
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the Association upwards of 3,000 acres of land in his 
territories upon extremely favoimihle terms in regard 
to the payment of assessment, and, in reply to its 
addi-ess of thanks, warned its members that “they 
“ could never hope for anything more than the very 
“ moderate return with which the industry of the 
“ ryot is rewarded, except as the result of increased 
“ labour, greater intelligence, and the application of 
“ science and machinery.” 

Mr. White’s “ Guide ” contains monographs on 
all the professions, trades, and occupations Avhich it 
was considered the colonists might pursue, together 
with plans of the villages and much miscellaneoxis 
information. 

In 1886 Mr. White again stated the main princi¬ 
ples of his scheme, which were these:—“ To send the 
“ able-bodied destitute, old and young, only as labour- 
“ ers to be fed and paid, leaving it to them by good 
“ conduct to rise to the level of settlers; to send persons 
“ of slender means to carry on trades of vaiious kinds, 
“ giving them each one acre of land : to send persons 
“of sufficient, yet moderate, means to farm, giving 
“ them allotments of land extending to 20 acres; to 
“ build houses and allow all settlers to purchase them 
“ by rent for a stated period; to open libraries and 
“ schools and allow children to acquire a knowledge of 
“ various mechanical arts.” 

The experiments made with paupei-s proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, but grants of lots of 20 acres were made to 
several settlers possessed of independent means. In 
Mr. Wliite’s opinion the experiment in such cases 
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turned out well and showed “ that industrious indi- 
“ viduals, by the expenditure of one or two thousand 
“ rupees, woidd lose nothing and gain a good deal by 
“ going into the land and by personally superintending 
“ their agricultural operations.” It is to this latt<w 
expression of Mr. White’s views tliat attention is 
chiefly directed, as it is obvious that he himself, when 
he wote tliis in 1886, was conscious that he had been 
too sanguine in the views ho originally entertained of 
the future of these settlements. In his pamphlet of 
1886, Mr. Wliite further stated that his scheme con¬ 
templated the constitution of a self-contained village 
community on the lines of an Indian village. He 
believed that only under such a constitution could the 
descendants of Eurasians in India by ordinary 
manual labour, and he observed that the exclusion of 
cheap competition", though objectionable in the abstract, 
was the vital principle of his scheme. In the same 
year (1886) the then Director of Eevenue Settlement 
and Agriculhire, Mr. Glenny, was directed by the 
Madras Government at the request of Mr. White to 
visit the Eurasian settlements and report upon their 
condition and prospects. In making this request Mr. 
White again stated his plans for the working of the 
settlements. It was laid down “ that land was only 
“ to be given to persons possessing means sufficient to 
“ enable them to supply their own cattle and imple- 
“ ments and carry on cultivation with their own 
“ labour and that of their children, though small 
“ plots of land—an acre in extent—might be given to 
“ persons of less means dcsii’ing to live in the settle- 
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[3nts and to carry on trades of various kinds neces- 
“ sary to tlie village community, while poor and 
“ destitute persons were to bo encouraged by the 
“ Association to engage themselves as agricultural 
“ labourers and domestic helps to the settlers.” 

Mr. Gdenuy in his report observed that it would be 
very easy for a pedantic critic to find much in these 
settlements to criticise, but he has himself adopted a 
somewhat optimistic tone and has dwelt chiefly, as any 
one would wish to do in regard to su<.ih a novel experi¬ 
ment, upon the satisfactory features of the case. He 
described the operations of ditferent settlers, and foimd 
that individuals had succeeded m selling pork, ham 
and bacon, jam and flour at a profit. In regard to the 
agricultural holdings he generally remarks : “ they are 
doing well.” Ho does not touch on the financial 
aspects of these holdings. He observes tliat the 
children of these people, having been provided with 
healthy homes, are saved from the temptations inci¬ 
dental to residence in large towns. After a perusal 
of this report, the Madras Government expressed 
itself gratified that the settlements of Whitefield and 
Sausmond were in a creditable and promising condition. 

Subsequently to this, the President, Mr. White, 
petitioned the Government of India for a gi-ant of 
Rs. 150 a mouth for five years for the school at Wliite- 
field and a similar sum for the school at Sausmond, in 
order that teclinical and agricultm-al instruction might 
be imparted to the children of the colonists. This 
request led to an inspection of the settlements by - 
Mr., now Sir Dennis, Fitzpatrick, then Resident in 
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My sore j wlio desired to form an opinion as to what 
assistance could be given to these scliools with duo 
regard, to the grant-in-aid rules of the Governments of 
Madras and Mysore. Mr. Fitzpatrick doubted whether 
the cultivation of ordinary crops would ever become 
an inipoidant source of profit to the colonists, and held 
that their main hope of success lay in the breeding of 
poultry and pigs, in the manufacture of i*agi flour and 
of preserves, and possibly, after a lapse of time, in 
dairy-fanning, in which however lie observed only one 
colonist had succeeded. He was, however, of opinion 
that foT peHSiofierSj und othfvs hctviTiff stnctll mdspend&iit 
meam of their own^ an opportunity here offered of 
settling down in a healthy place possessing a good 
climate, with the prospect of obtaining by industry 
and good management a considerable accession to their 
incomes. As regards the settlement of artisans and 
agricultural labourers in the colony he did not think 
that ^siich men could (iomiiete with natives. He 
observed on the w^hole that, though the colonies were 
not likely to effect all that was originally hoped, they 
had made a good beginning and had already served, to 
some extent, a useful puipose, which, within certain 
limits, might be improved and extended. While he 
considered that the Governments of Madius and 
Mysore might properly aid the cause of education in 
these villages, he was strongly of opinion that a grant 
for the pm-pose of affording technical instruction was 
altogether inadvisable. Those who Tvanted agricul¬ 
tural instruction might, he thought, he given scholar¬ 
ships at the Saidapet College at Madius, the CoAcm- 
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ments of Madras or Mysore endowing one or two 
scholarsliips for this purpose. As regards the teaching 
of individual trades, he thought the colonists would 
have to pick up such knowledge for themselves, as 
they do elsewhere. He observed that Mr. MTiite’s 
project of forming a self-contained commun%, pos¬ 
sessing its own artisans and excluding competition, 
was altogether cliimerical. 

The Government of India, on perusal of Mr. Fitz¬ 
patrick’s report, expressed a hope that the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras would see its way to devise some 
reasonable measure of help consistent with the I’equire- 
ments of the case, but observed that the amount of 
monthly grant applied for in the memorial seemed to 
be quite disproportionate to any results which were 
likely to be secured by the adoption of arrangements 
of the nature of those advocated by the Association, 
the settlements in question not being large enough to 
support expensive technical schools. Subsequently to 
the receipt of this letter, the schools were brought 
under the inspection of the Madras Educational De¬ 
partment, and are at present receiving grants from the 
Madras Government. 

In 1889 the Anglo-Indian Association suffered a 
great loss by the death of Mr. White, to whose energy 
its existence was due. Mr. Gautz, Mr. White’s suc¬ 
cessor, adopted that gentleman’s later and more ma¬ 
tured views ns regards the objects and prospects of 
these colonies, and, as lately as October 1889, said 
that it was one of the main features of the land-scheme 
fJtaf settler!- should be capitalists^ and that the question 
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of settling on the land persons without any means 
whatsoever, was one with w'hich the Association at 
present had no conceni. Tliis brings the history of 
those settlemei^ts up to the time of Lord Connemara’s 


visit. 


His Excellency, accompanied by myself, loft Mad¬ 
ras at to 6 in the evening, of a blazing April day 
and reached Kadgoodi Station at ^ to 6 next morning. 
We rode the two miles intervening between the station 
and the settlement, passing the kaolin hills, from 
which great things were anticipated. The settlers 
Imve made no effort to w'ork this clay, but the Associa¬ 
tion leased it out to Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., who, 
presumably, have not found it a paying business, as 
all operations have ceased. From the top of the kaolin 
hill a good view is obtained of Whitefield. You see 
the village school, the church, and a dozen cottages 
more or less, well laid out upon a plan somewhat too 
ambitious for the actual circumstances of the case. It 
was intended that from a central circus, different 
avenues should radiate, tlrese avenues being connected 
by parallel lines of streets made up of houses, each 
standing in its own walled garden. A small church is 
almost completed, and the largest building is the now 
unused storehouse constructed by Messi’s. Arbutlmot 
and Co. for the abandoned business of working the 
kaolin clay. An undulating country stretches all 
around the settlement. In the trifling depressions the 
soil is good ; on the higher ground it is sandy, rocky, 
and more than indifferent. Here and there are groves 
of casTiarinas and orchards of fruit trees. There wore 
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no crops on the ground, and abundant evidence was 
forthcoming that crops are sparsely raised. The settle¬ 
ment had not a very flourishing appeaiance. Some of 
the cottages were moderately neat, but in no case 
apparently had any settler the time or inclination to 
sacrifice to the Graces. In the neighbouring tOAvn of 
Bangalore, the bungalows and verandahs are generally 
covered with orange bignouia, violet petruea, various 
tunbergias and a wealth of convolvulus. All these 
beautiful creepers grow profusely in this favoured 
climate, but the Whitefleld settlor has not called them 
to his aid, and the village has a somewhat bare and 
imattractive appearance. The houses do not look 
like homes, and many of the settlers in fact live in 
Bangalore. 

His Excellency began by interviewing individual 
settlers. On one point they were unanimous. They 
wanted a pound and a village headman. The Resi¬ 
dent in Mysore, Sii- Oliver St. John, who had met the 
Governor at the railway station, promised to bring 
this matter to the notice of the Government of Ilis 
Highness the Maharajah, and also to arrange, if pos¬ 
sible, that the lands belonging to the two native vil¬ 
lages, of which Whitefleld consists, should be clubbed 
together as a separate village. The first settler to 
speak, who was also the oldest, stated that the water- 
supply was bad, and asked that the standard of tlie 
school should be raised. He said that his lands had 
never paid him, that he had some capital, and had 
come there expecting to make a living. He had hoped 
for help from the As,sociation funds. He found that 
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the cattle were not strong enough for improved 
ploughs, and that the ground was not good enough 
for large crops. Another and a more recent settler 
said that he also had depended upon getting external 
aid from the funds of the Association, which had been 
granted in some measure to tlie earliest settlers. Ho 
hoped that the Government of Mysore would reduce 
the assessment and cut a canal. Another non-resident 
settler from Madras, however, was thoroughly satisfied 
with the existing assessment of one rupee an acre, had 
cultivated his land without assistance, and did not 
want any external help. The Secretary for the Mysore 
Branch of the Association observed that everything 
that was possible had been given to the settlers, and 
that the land had never been intended for colonisation 
by paupers. The Secretary for the Madras Branch 
expressed the same opinion, observing that the Associ¬ 
ation hud done all it could. 

The most characteristic holdings were afterwards 
visited in company with their owners. In no case did 
it appear that the cultivation of the land had paid 
the cultivators, though it seemed almost certain that 
orchards and casuarina groves in the lowlyiug and 
better lands would eventually pay fairly well. Several 
settlers had dug wells at considerable expense, having 
to go down as far as 60 feet in some cases for water. 

The site of the settlement is open to the same 
objection as that of Bangalore. It is higher than 
everything around it, and consequently, though ex¬ 
tremely healthy and pleasant as a place of residence, 
possesses a bad water-supply, while the rain washes off 
the surface soil and leaves little but rock and sand. 
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Oue of tlie settlers, Sergeant Crooks, had planted 
in his orchard graft mangoes, which were doing well, 
apples, oi-anges, limes, citrons, peaches, plums, guavas, 
figs, loquats, cherries, lichees, custard apples, pears, pine 
apples and pomegranates. He had also a flourishing 
casnarina plantation. There were a few tniserahle 
vines in one or tw'o orchards, hut no real effort is 
being made in -viticulture. A jeweller from Bangalore 
also had, like Sergeant Ci-ooks, planted a very promis¬ 
ing orchard in lowlying ground. Both these settlers 
are comparative capitalists, atid just as no settler can 
do any good at Whitefield without capital, so do those 
who have most capital occupy the best land and do 
most good with it. In the neighbouring town of 
Bangalore with 160,000 inhabitants, and in the pros¬ 
perous gold fields of Kolar, Wliitefield and Sausmond 
possess unfailing markets for more than all the fuel 
they can raise. Already has the growing output of 
the Mysoi'C, Orogaum, Nmididroog, Balaghaut and 
other mines produced a rise in the local price of fuel, 
which offers an additional inducement to neighbouring 
landholders to enter into what previously was a suffi¬ 
ciently profitable investment. 

One of the settlers’ -udves made very good Kigi 
flour, which was said to sell well at Bangalore, but at 
a price higher than that of wheat flour. 

The puttahs or leases for their holdings had only 
just been granted to the Whitefield colonists. They 
hold directly under the Government of Mysore, the 
leases merely containing a stipulation that they are not 
to sell, mortgage or alienate their lands except to 
members of the community. In the neighbouring 
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settlement of Saxismond 


the Association is the tenant 


of the Government, and is responsible for the payment 
of the assessment, which it collects from individual 
holders. Owing to the liberality of the Maharajah, no 
assessments have yet been paid. His Highness’ Gov¬ 
ernment gave the lands free for a period of five years, 


which was subsequently extended, I believe, to the 
end of last year. 

In the afternoon. Lord Connemara, Sir Oliver St. 
John and I visited Saxismond, a more prepossessing 
colony than Whitofield, situated on the margin of a 
large tank and close to a flomishing native village. 
The settlers looked contented and happy, but they 
were very few, and each individual settler stated that, 
like his brethren at Whitefield, ho had not been able 
to mako his land pay. The conditions here are pre¬ 
cisely the same as tliose which obtain in the larger 
settlement. 

The conclusions at which we arrived may be 
summed up as follows : firstly, that the present aid 
which is given to education in these colonies by the 
Madras Government may be continued, and even ex¬ 
tended, should occasion require; secondly, that these 
colonies are w’oi'tlxy of support and encouragement, 
inasmuch as they afford an opportunity to European or 
East Indian pensioners of obhiining land on favourable 
terms in a village where they can cultivate it amongst 
their fellow countrymen ; thirdly, that it is most im¬ 
probable that any but capitalists can work these hold¬ 
ings at a profit; fourtldy, that such profits are to 
be expected chiofly from fruit-groxving, fuel raising. 



arboriculture and the like pursuits, while in respect 
of crops it is most improbable that these settlers will 
ever be able to compete with ordinary native ryots; 
fifthly, that there is little or no hope that the chiklreu 
of these settlers will ever make their living on these 
lands in the absence of capital such as their fathers 
possessed; and, sixthly, that the idea of a self-contained 
European and Eurasian village, possessing its own 
artisans, tradesmen, and agriculturists, independent 
of all outside help, must be abaudoued as altogether 
chimerical. 

It follows from these conclusions, however, that 
the Government of Madras should give a sympathetic 
ear to any requests proceeding from these colonies. 
At present it is believed that nothing is before Gov¬ 
ernment, but the suggestion, which has been made 
that the name of the Kadgoodi Station may be * altered 
to Whitofield, might possibly be considered by the 
Eailway Company if brought to its notice. The 
Dewan of Mysore says that no objection to the change 
exists on the part of his Government. 

So novel an experiment as that described above 
has necessarily been as unduly lauded, as it has been 
unfairly disparaged. Mr. Wliite’s sanguine disposi¬ 
tion led him in the beginning to express \uews and 
entertain hopes, which he had to abandon before his 
scheme was launched. Certainly a perusal of his 
“Guide” of 1879 would give the impression tliat an 
ideal colonist would leave the model village in the 


Tlie alteration has since been made. 
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morning with the Georgies in one hand and a spade 
in the other, would live laborious days, and spend 
l)is evenings probably in comparing Whitefleld with 
Plato’s Eepublic in the public library, the central 
point in the settlement from wliich all streets were to 
radiate. All was pitched in the “ FortMiiatos nimium ” 
key. Yet it requii-ed no small influence and the 
possession of no little energy to persuade thirty-two 
individuals with their wives and families to accept his 
assurances and to embark in a business of w-hich they 
knew nothing, a business for which their previous 
lives and training in no way fitted them. 

The case is one for kindly criticism and a helping 
hand, which the Madras Government is prepared to 
give, and whether the existence of these colonies be 
or be not prolonged to adolescence and old age, useful 
lessons may be learnt by observing their success or 
failure, and evidence collected which cannot but be 
of rise to a Government, which has set before it the 
solution of the Eurasian problem, and the provision of 
a diversity of occupations for a cUenUle, which at 
present for the most part cannot or will not dig, which 
of begging should be brought to be ashamed. 
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officer-—Congresfl in Knmool—Cumbum—American Luthoran Mission 
-—‘'■Throe Cheers*^ on paper—Bailway stories—Kondavid i'ortrosB-’i- 
Indian Beth Oolett—Feringipuram—Amiavati tope—Bellamkonda-- 
IIdatiir —Adulteration of Indian cotton—Sacrilege—Mangalagiri—Mr. 
Stroyiiaham Master—At Besswada—Cutting first sod of East Coast Bail** 
-flirty—]yir. Spring’s addreeis—Bridge over Kistna—Lord Cross Lord 
Lansdowne—Mr. H. C. Tumor—Alignment of line—iVrrangements at 
ceremony—-Addresses—Undavilli caves—Mr. Fergusson Politeness of 
Telugus—Local self-government—^Departure from BeHwada—Cumbum 
—Tank—Savage-cattle—Eailway extensions—Ruins of Bijaporo—Rail^ 
way administration during last four years—Opening of Tirvanamalai 
Imo—These narrativ :i8» 


The sviTnmer season of 1890 was quite uneventful. Of 
all the business that came before the Government in 
all its departments, perhaps nothing excited more 
interest than the dispute at Courtallum, as to tho right 
of bathing in the sacred waterfall. A disagreement 
arose concerning the hours at which Europeans, and 
Indians respectively, should use the bath, and though 
little or no force was used, the matter came before the 
Magistrates of the Tinnevelly district, and the comde- 
tion of^ certain Hindus, for using violence in supp(''rt 
of their alleged right to use the falls at a particular 
hour, was reversed by the High Court on appeal. 
The Government interfered at no stage in these pio- 
ccedings beyond instructing its law officers to watch 
the case, and to state that, in the event of the coimc- 
tion being upheld, it was its opinion that the justice 
of the case would he met by a -small fine. The 
Government also directed its local law officer in the 
Tinnevelly district to apply for bail on behalf of the 
prisoners, as it seemed very doubtful, whether the 
conviction by the local Magistrate would be upheld. 

Eailway extensions occupied much of the attention 
of the Government dining the .summer months, and 
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* His Excellency Tl\e tjord Donnea 
mara, (y.C.I.E. 

J. D. Rees, Esq., C.I.E. 

Captain Lovelace SioiDor, Hfch 
Liineers, A.D,C. 


Avlien the time came to leave the Hills, the GoVeriioJ* 
determined to make a Railway Tour for the purpose 
uf cutting the first sod of the Mayaveram-Muttupett, 

and the first sod of the East 
Coast, railways. We* left 
Ootaeamimd on the after¬ 
noon of 22nd Septembei' 
1890. 

The passage down the mountain side presented no 
tinusu: i features. We passed through alternate sun 
and shadow, as the winding road descended iu zigzags, 
through the beautiful forest which clothes the slopes of 
Nilgiris, down to the stony^ bed of the river, in the 
valley below. At Coonoor wei’e wild roses and well- 
grown oak trees, a little further dowu pomegranates, 
and bamboos bending under the weight of their 
feathers, on the lower slopes we passed through Burliar 
Gardens, where cinnamon, nutmegs and mangosteens 
were exposed for sale, the latter fruit costing about 
4 shillings a dozen. In India, however, it is belie’i’ed 
only to gi’ow here, and at Courtallum mentioned above, 
as the scene of the waterfall dispute. Nor has the 
Indian mangosteen the flavour of its fellow in the 
Straits Settlements. 


On the way we passed the spot where, in May last 
year, the carriage in which Lord Connemara Avas 
flriA'ing, * upset Avhen tiuming a comer, and we looked 
dowm the abyss, masked with vegetation, into Aviuch 
His E.xcellency’s servant was shot. When the acci- 
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dent happened, in answer to an inquiry as to "what 
had become of him, he called up from below, that he 
was “killed”; hut the dead man looked cheerfully 
to-day upon the scene of his former dissolution. 

Soon after leaving Burliar, we got into a country 
of plantain and areca palms, the air grew hotter, we 
stiw fire-flies dancing in the bamboos, and once again 
were in the tropics. The rapid changes in the character 
of the vegetation, as you descend the ghaut, are vei-y 
interesting to mark. The Nilgiri Raihvay survey had 
not got far beyond Coonoor. The Company has raised 
the necessary (sipital, and commenced operations, and 
it is calculated, that the lino should be open for traffic 
in about 2^ years. 

At Mettapolliuin we met the Collector of Coimba¬ 
tore, Mr. Sturrock, and Colonel Fickance, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Central Jail. Colonel Pickanco had to 
report that cholera no longer threatened the inmates 
of his jail. The medical officer in charge has been 
trying salol, or salicylate of phenol, as a cholera 
antidote and considers the results as more than satis¬ 
factory. The French Government, is believed to have 
sent a commission to Tonquin to investigate the meiits 
of the remedy. It would be interesting to know the 
results. The Collector, amongst other matters, reported 
that Sir Oliver St. John, and Mr. Sanderaon, had 
earned off the tusks of a rognie elephant which they 
had followed up into British tenitory, after wounding 
the animal in Mysore. Sir Oliver had written to 
inform us of what, he called, ‘ this unintentional 
poaching,’ where, of course, of poaching there was 
none, but public service. 
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We travelled through the night to Erode, at 5 
o’clock in the morning changed on to the Soutli Indian 
Eadway, and at 9 o’clock ■were safely hmded in Trichi- 
nopoly. The railroad runs alongside the Canvery, 
through a sea of rice-fields, dotted with httle islands 
of sugarcane, and broken here and there by high coni¬ 
cal hills of erystalliue rock, such as that of Ratnaghi, 
the temperature upon whose summit is 10 degrees less 
than that of the sunmmding plains. At Karur, where 
we had tea, the Amaravati joins the Cauvery. The 
former river is not more famed for its sanctity, than 
for its prawns and otixer excellent fish. 

Tiichinopoly which comprises 3,660 square miles, 
with a population of 1,215,000 souls, is one of the 
smallest of Madras districts; but the town of Trichi- 
nopoly, with Srirangam, which is practically a part of 
it, is among the twenty greatest cities in India, its 
population amounting to upwards of 104,000 inliabit- 
ants, with a municipal income of upwards of £10,000. 
Much of the land of the distiict is extremely fertile 
and not a few of the richest villages belong to the 
temples. I do not know what truth there may be, in 
the tradition, that the celebrated Orloff diamond, was 
one of the eyes of an idol at Srirangam, till stolen by 
a French deserter in the last centxiry. The Czare- 
witch, who wiU visit Trichinopoly this -winter, will 
probably know the true history of the matchless gem, 
that figures as the chief ornament in the Imperial 
sceptre of the Czar. The population of the district is 
generally well-to-do, and wages, within the mxinicipal 
towns of Trichinopoly and Srirangam, are as high as 
annas 6 or 9d. a day, that is, a labourer in Trichino- 
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poly in the present day gets nine times as much as a 
diamond miner in the Deccan did in the 17th century. 
Assuming that the purchasing power of money is not 
now more than one quarter of what it was then, the 
balance remains very much in favour of the 19th 
century. I am not at all sure that we can safely 
assume anything as to the relative values of money in 
different centuries in India, and in regard to rates of 
wages such assumptions ai"o particularly to be depre¬ 
cated, for in rural tracts to this day wages are generally 
paid in what money, if given, would buy, viz., grain. 
From a Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated 1733, 
we learn that paddy, or unhusked rice at 38 seers the 
rupee was considered cheap, in the early part of the 
, 18th, while now in the latter part of the 19th century 
the average price is about 27^ seers per rupee, the 
Madras seer being slightly under 2 lb. Cleaned rice 
just now sells in Madras at about 12 seers, or roughly 
22 lb. per nipee. 

In this district Christians are 5 per cent, of the 
population, and are nearly aU Eoman Catholics. The 
head-quarters of the great Jesuit Mission of Madura, 
which was founded in the 17th century, are situated 
at Trichinopoly, and the Jesuit Fathers are most 
successful in their traditional occupation of educating 
the youth of the country. Two days before leaving 
Ootacamund, we had seen some of the pupils of this 
institution acting Moliere’s UAmre, and on a previous 
visit * to Trichinopoly, in 1887, we had heard most 


* See Cliapter III. 
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interesting dialogues and recitations in the hall of St. 
Joseph’s College. The Collector, Mr. Fawcett, had 
information to impart, coneeming the health of the 
Mahant, or High Priest of Tirupati, who was then a 
prisoner in the jail, convicted of having misappro¬ 
priated the funds of the great mutt or monastery, 
which were entrusted to his care. Grief and shame 
have weighed heavily on this unfortunate man, w'hose 
physique is so much affected thereby, that the Gover¬ 
nor called for a report as to his condition, and Govern¬ 
ment subsequently removed him to Vellore jail, a 
change which has proved beneficial to his health. 
The affairs of the neighbouring State of Pudukottah 
also demanded some attention, and it was reported 
that the yoxmg Eaja w as becoming very expert in the 
use of the gun. 

From Trichinopoly to Tanj ore is a short rim of an 
hour through a level country,—indeed, the whole 
district does not boast a hill. The line frequently 
passes groves of trees, beneath which are herds of 
stucco horses. These are temples of Ayanar, a local 
Dravidian deity, who, with his followers, is supposed 
to ride about at night, and to entertain a kindly feel¬ 
ing towards those who fiumish him with a mount. 
Childless women are in the habit of vowing a horse 
to Ayanar, so the long rows of these animals, beniiath 
the tamarind trees, cori’espond in some respects to the 
votive tablets of a Catholic church. 

On his arrival at Tan j ore, the Governor was 
received by the Collector, Mr. Thomson, the Judge, 
Mr. Davies, and by other officials. The railway station 
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Vfis decorated ■witli strings of oleanders. This flower, 

' which is sacred to the gods, is largely cultivated, but 
it is marvellous how a whole district can supply the 
myi'iads of blossoms required for a single ceremonial, 
when the entire reception room, ceiling, walls and 
doors, will be one mass of its blossoms, strung upon 
invisible thi-eads. The same flower is sacred alike in 
Hindu idolatry, and Christian hymnology. Oleanders 
flom-ish “ where the heathen inflame themselves with 
idols under every green tree,” and clothe the western 
bank of the lake of Gennasaret down to the water’s 
edge. 

•< All through the summer night 
Those blossoms red and bright 
Spread their soft breasts, unheeding, to the breeze, 

Like hermits watching still 
Around the sacred hill, 

Where erst our Saviour watch’d upon His knees.” 

I use the word ^ idolatiy/ without offence, and in its 
literal sense. The flowers are devoted to ‘ the service 
of an idol,’ are reverently strewn before its feet, scat¬ 
tered over its head, or garlanded about its neck. 

The troopers of the Senior Ranee of Tanjore fonned 
an escort, as we drove to Yallam, seven miles distant, 
where the Collector resides. They still wear the 
picturesque, if somewhat irregular, uniforms of a 
hundred years ago, and the sentry, who presented arms, 
had stuffed the barrels of his musket full of flow'ers. 

Next morning we left Vallam early, and rode to 
Tanjore to visit the jail and the hospital. Ihe coun¬ 
try through which we passed consists of a jungle 
of cashewnut and acacia ti’ees, and it occurred to 
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Hia Excellency that this embryo forest might with 
advantage be rented from the Eauees to whom it 
belongs. These ladies, now nine in number, are the 
remaining widows of the last Baja of Taujore, who 
died in 1855 leaving sixteen widows, and two daugh¬ 
ters. The two latter were married successively to the 
same individual, who survives them, and the widows 
are now maintiiined by pensions granted by the British 
Government. They never leave the palace, we were 
told, ‘ except to bathe in the river, and worsliip god.’ 
The last Baja, Sivajee, was the son of Serfojee Maha¬ 
raja, the friend of the Missionary Schw'artz, and his 
youngest daughter, who died in 1885 was the last 
direct descendant of Ekojee, the brother of the great 
Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta dynasty. Ekojee 
obtained possession of the country in consequence of 
a quarrel between the Naik rulers of Madura and 
Taujore. The latter Prince, who was worsted by his 
neighbour, called in the help of the Mussulmans, who 
despatched Ekojee with an array to help him, but the 
Mahratta General, having first placed his protdgd in 
possession subsequently deposed him, and in 1676, 
took for himself the throne of Taujore, which his 
descendants continued to occupy until, in 1799, Baja 
Serfojee ceded the sovereignty to the East India 
Company. The late Princess of Taujore, the second 
and last surviving daughter of Baja Sivajee, the 
adopted son of Serfojee, was a lady of a dignified, but 
Avithal kindly, demeanour, and of a disposition which 
made friends of all those, who, like myself, had the 
piivilege to have official relations with Her Highness. 
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, : ' Th.c jail of Tanjore is an extremely well-managed 
’ institution. The Superintendent, Mr. McCready, since 
our last yisit, in 1887, has introduced the manufac¬ 
ture of capital paper. We siiw torn-up scraps going 
through every stage, from pulping to pressing, and 
were initiated into the mysteries of the making of that 
red tape, of which in another stage we all know so 
much. Excellent cloth is maniifactured, and good 
bell-metal utensils. The Government hiis commended 
Mr. McCready alike for the institution of manufac¬ 
tures, and for reducing the cost per head for dieting 
prisoners, a reduction which, from their appearance, 
has obviously been cariied out without diminution in 
the quantity of their food, and without damage to 
then.' health. Indeed, the condition of the inmates of 
the jail receives the greatest possible attention. They 
are regularly weighed, and whenever an individual is 
going down, the fact is reported to the Doctor. 
Though this is but a District Jail, the prisoners num¬ 
ber no less than 322. We went into the kitchen and 
saw very good mutton and raggi cake. Then the civil 
debtors were paraded. The longest period for which 
they can be kept in confinement is six months, and the 
Superintendent infoims us, that they rarely stay so long, 
as the judgment-creditors seldom continue to pay the 
expenses of their keep, when once they have discovered 
that incarceration fails to secure a prompt settlement of 
debt. Mr. McCready informs us too that respectable 
men, as a rule, go down in weight very much, when 
they first come to jail, as the shame preys upon their 
minds, and thus affects their bodies, while, habitual 
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criminals, on the other hand, take very kindly to 
prison Life. Wo had just received striking proof of 
the correctness of these views, in the case of the 
unfortunate High Priest at Trichinopoly. After in¬ 
quiring how vai’ious suggestions made on the occasion 
of the last visit had been carried out, we proceeded to 
the Hospital, a very large and well managed institu¬ 
tion, though His Excellency did receive an anonymous 
petition, stating that “the Surgeon in charge had hot 
even got the pity to condescend to look at the miserable 
invalids, whose sight would shake any desperate and 
sti’ong-liearted stranger.” The petitioners expressed 
the opinion that this medical officer “had a string 
loose over his subordinates, and would never secure 
heaven.” “ Quite the contrary,” said they, “ will 
surely be his fate.” Thus, though angry, they 
approached the sxihject of the doctor’s future, with 
some reserve. Another petition, for an inteniew, 
received at Tanjore, set out, that the writer would 
have been at the station to receive His Excellency 
“ had he not had the pleasure of a scorpion in his left 
leg, which rendered him unable to come.” The same 
gentleman concluded his letter by saying “ shall I 
bring my invaluable lute to play before Yom' Excel¬ 
lency as an indulgent son.” 

It is much to be regretted that the midwifeiy 
training school, established in connection with the 
Tanjore hospital, had to be closed for want of pupils, 
aud the District Surgeon was exhorted to give the 
subject his earnest attention. The establishment of 
the school, now closed, was due in a great measui'e to 
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the personal oftorts of one of liis predecessors. Mid¬ 
wives are, however, attached to no less tlian nine 
hospitals in the district. 

Afterwards some of our party visited the Palace, 
which has often heen described. In the great durbar 
hall, in a prominent position, is what appears to be a 
skeleton. A closer examination discloses the fact, 
that it is made of ivorj'^, and on enquiry, we learnt 
that it was made for the penultimate Baja Serfojee, 
who desired to leani anatomy, without incurring the 
pollution, which results from handling hones. The 
hall which is open on one side to the air, contains a 
hue statue of the same Kaja Sei-fojee, by Flaxman, 
and a bust of Maharaja Sivajee hy the Ilonourahlo 
Anne Seymour Darner, a sculptrix of great repute, 
whose former home at TAvickenham, has since been 
inhabited successively by a Prince of the House of 
Orleans, and an ex-Governor of Madras. The armomy 
contains many beautiful specimens of inlaid arms, 
bell-mouthed steel blunderbusses, flint lock pistols and 
the like, and an extraordinary ensign of rank granted 
to the kings of Taujore by the Court of Delhi. It 
consists of the head of monster, half tiger, half fish, 
possessed of goggle ivory eyes and long rows of sword¬ 
shaped sharp-edged teeth. Within its palate depends 
from a string a kind of rolling-pin, covered with red 
velvet, which wags fatuously to and fro, tongue 
fashion, in its yawning cavernous mouth. 

The durbar hall of the late Princess contains many 
most curioAis articles. Images dressed up in the uni¬ 
forms of the early part of this centiuy, and of the last, 
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stand about on the floor, and the pictui'e galleries are 
of the most comprehensive character. One of oiu* 
party discovered the counterfeit presentment of his 
brother acting at Cambridge in “ the Birds,” of 
Aristophanes ; picturcss of priijc-fighters, and an auto¬ 
graphed photograph of the Princess of Wales, divided 
the honours with framed extracts from the Illustrated 
London News, photographs of the present Lords Lytton 
and Hanis, and very interesting prints of historical 
battles. A beautiful painting on ivory of Eaja 8iva- 
jee, hung by the side of an advertisement of Gulliver, 
tied up in the meshes of a particularly strong cotton, 
and fired at by a crowd of Lilliputian bowmen. 

The Tanjore Palace library contains 25,000 
volumes, of which 20,000 are Avritten in Sanscrit. 
The latter were catalogued by Dr. Burnell, the late 
District Judge of Tanjore, the well known oriental 
scholar. The Sanscrit books include copies of the 
Vedas, and of the Puranas, wdth innumerable commen¬ 
taries upon these works, and an infinite nmnber of 
treatises on philosophy, logic, poetry and many other 
subjects. To the uninstructed most of these are sealed 
books. One poem of 6,000 verses teaches the science 
of horseflesh, and illustrations show'’ what are lucky, 
and what are unlucky, equine marks. Amongst other 
prescriptions for sick animals is meat broth, and Dr. 
Bm-nell in his catalogue expresses his astonishment, 
that the world should be so incredulous, as to horses 
being nourished, to some extent, upon a meat diet in 
India. The veracity of Marco Polo has been hotly 
assailed on account of lus reference to, wdiat is well 
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known to be, a not uncommon incident of horses’ diet 


in this cormti'y. 

A volume of 6,600 stanzas teaches the science of 
cookery. In this comprehensive treatise, the effect 
upon food of the different metals of which cooking 
utensils are manufactured, is thoroughly investigated, 
and the medical effects of different coloured cloths are 
discussed. Dr. Burnell, however, observes that the 
work is neither of any great culinary, nor philological 
merit. Books upon ritual naturally abound. Lustra¬ 
tions, for instance, are prescribed on the occasion of a 
child being bom in a wrong position, and for the ex¬ 
piation of sin incurred by having killed a snake in a 
former state of existence, while dire and divers mis¬ 
fortunes are predicted for kings who do not support 
Brahmins—a crime of which the Eajas of Tanjore 
have never been guilty. 

Dr. Burnell was appointed by Lord Napier and 
Etti’ick in 1871 to examine the Tanjore library, and 
cahdogue its contents; and, as he remarks, “ it is duo 
entirely to the scholarlike and lively interest taken in 
the past of India by Lord Napier that this invaluable 
collection has been saved.” On the death of the last 
survivor of the widows of the late Kaja, the hbrary 
will, it is believed, escheat to Government, and Dr. 
BumeU estimates its money value at not le.sa than 
£50,000. There is too much reason to believe that 
this distinguished scholar’s early death was in no small 
measTire due to his having spent the extremely little 
leisure available to the District Judge of Tanjore, in 
examining and cataloguing the contents of the Palace 
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library. I remember bis woru and jaded appearance 
in tbe heat of Tanjore and the worry of his judicial 
work. It is sad that his time was not exclusively 
devoted to pursuits, in which few indeed, can succeed 
him. At the same time he was no mere orientalist, 
but a man of great generfil culture and ability, whose 
researches would have been of value in any line. 

Among the English books are many most inter¬ 
esting works. Bishop Heber described Baja Serfojee, 
who made the collection, as ‘an extraordinary man, 
who quoted Lavoisier, Linnaeus, Button and Shakes¬ 
peare, and wrote fair English poetry.’ His books reflect 
his varied tastes. There are the novels of Fielding 
and Le Sage, works on Anatomy and Philology, a 
very full collection of the writings of early travellers 
in India, and all the works of Morier, the best novels 
ever produced by a European, about the East. The 
Baja owed his cultivated tastes to Schwartz, whose 
hand he holds, in the monument by Flaxman, on the 
walls of the church within the Fort, I'epresenting tlie 
death of ‘one of the best of Missionaries since the 
Twelve Apostles.’ 

In the hbrary of the Palace of Tanjore, no one is 
ever Hkely to forget the friendship of the two men so 
honourable to both. The place and its associations are 
alike interesting. Seated in a large vaulted room, at 
a table littered with valuable works, with a Sanskiit 
curator on one side, and an English hbrarian on the 
other, fanned by two peons, while, noiseless servants 
pour splashing water over the stej^s, that lead down to 
the quadrangle, vdxich is shaded by big trees, and 
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sweetened with the fragrance of roses and oleanders, 
one realises a most attractive ideal of oriental luxury. 

Grateful as are these unsought attentions, flattering 
as it is to the undistinguished, to receive tlie consider¬ 
ation due to the learning of Burnell, or the position of 
a Baja, sensible as I am of the charm of historic asso¬ 
ciation, I would have willingly bartered all the luxuries 
of the ancient capital of the Cholas, ‘ the best, and 
noblest province of India,’ * for one breath of the cool 
breezes of the country of the f Sholas. It is on the 
morrow of le-aving the Nilgiris, that one agrees most 
heartily with a late Governor of Madras, who said 
“ their climate is probably one of the best in the 
world,” 

On the aftenaoon of the 25th September we trav¬ 
elled, by special train, from Tanjore to Trivalur, wdiere 
the head officials of the South Indian Eailway, the 
members of the Local Fimd Board, and a vast concourse 
of the inhabitants, awaited His Excellency, on tho 
side of the railway, in and about the rice-fields. Tho 
journey from Tanjore to Trivalur was uneventful, the 
deltaic countr}' being as level as a billiard table, and 
as green as its cloth, for the young seedlings of rice 
had just been planted; and little else w'as visible from 
the railway windows, except the boundary hedge of 
aloes, which protects the pennanent-way, and orchards 
of mango trees, groves of cocoanuts, and huge solitary 
banyans. 

At Trivalur, a guard of honour of the South Indian 


• Mmoo Polo (Fafe), Vol. II, p. 299. 

t The small self-contained woods of the Nilgiri plateau are so called. 
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Eailway Volunteers was drawn up under the command 
of Colonel Crighton. An address was presented, and 
a sod of turf was cut, and wheeled away by His 
Excellency, who then made a speech highly com¬ 
mending the enteiprise of the Local Boards of ISTega- 
patam and Tanjore, which have been, it is believed, 
the first in India to tax themselves for the purpose of 
constructing a railway. The soutliern section of the 
new line, from Trivalur to Muttupett, will fii’st bo 
constructed, and eventually a northern extension Avill 
jom the main hne at Mayaveram. The whole will 
then be SSg miles long, and will cost, it is esti¬ 
mated, Es. 28,94,000, the money being provided by 
the Tanjore Local Board, and the Government of 
Madras in equal proportions. The line is to be con¬ 
structed, and worked by the South Indian Eailway, 
which has now, in the last half-year, for the first time 
in tire railway history of Southern India, earned a 
sum exceeding (by £10,000) the interest guaranteed 
by Government to the sliareholders. It is hoped 
and expected that the first section of the Mayaveram- 
Muttupett Eailway will be completed by the 31st 
December 1891. 

Turning to another, and not less important subject, 
it has been decided, after much discxission, to intro¬ 
duce a new settlement of revenue into the Tanjore 
district, one of the most fertile in Southern India, 
which is held to pay less than its fair share towards 
the expenses of the administration. It has been re¬ 
cently asserted in Parliament, by a member who is not 
unacquainted with India, that the British Government 
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takes, by way of assessment, the lion’s share of the 
gross outturn of the land. It ■will not be superfluous, 
therefore, to state that, throughout the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, the Goverament assessment very rarely exceeds 
20% of the gross produce, and geneiully amounts to 
something considerably under that figure. The pro- 
poition, in the case of imirrigated lands vaiies from 5 
to 10 per cent. In the case of irrigated and unirri¬ 
gated land alike, the holder profits by the consideiublo 
difference wliich endsts between the rate at which the 
Government share of tlie produce is commuted into a 
money assessment, and the far higher rates which ac¬ 
tually rule in tlie market. The market prices indeed 
are very often double those on which the commutation 
wa.s based. It may safely be concluded that the Crown 
rarely indeed gets more tixan a quarter of the gross; 
and I thin k Megasthenes found that this was the usual 
proportion more than two thousand years ago. 

The scheme for the settlement of Tanjore has noi, 
yet hcen submitted, but in revising the rough settle¬ 
ment made in 1832 the Government of Madras is not 
likely to disregard the injunction of the Government 
of India, to the effect that care should be taken not 
to raise too greatly the revenues of lands, which have 
long been subject to lenient assessment. 

In connection -with this question, enquiries wei-e 
also made as to the income of an ordinary cultivator 
for hire. No advantage would result from quoting 
the details of what appears a simple, hut m really 
an exceedingly complex and difficult subject; but it 
would appear that, in the rich districts of the South 
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of India, the family of the ordinary cultivator, who ia 
possessed of no occupancy right, enjoys an income of 
about Rs. 50 a year. This amount is made up of wages, 
Avhich are generally paid in grain to the man and his 
wife, of presents of clothing, of harvest fees, of presents 
on domestic occasions, and on festival days. The fact 
that the wmges of the agricultural labourer are for the 
most part paid now, as they were long ago, in gi’ain, 
makes it exti'emely difficult to corapai’e the position of 
the cultivators in the 19th century, with that of their 
predecessors in the days of Bernier and Tavernier, who 
expressed their wages in money form. In 1860 Sir 
Charles Trevelyan visited Tanj ore and remirrked in 
his minute, tliat the mirasidars or landliolders of 
the district, asked that something should be done 
to prevent the Pallans, or agricultirral labourers, 
from emigrating to Mauritius and Ceylon. Sir Charles 
replied that thore was no such thing as shivery in the 
Queen’s dominions, and that, with the high rate of 
wages then obtaining, it was necessary that they should 
pay their labourers better, if they wished to keep them. 
It now appears that Pallans, when dissatisfied, freely 
emigrate, and that mirasidai-s are frequently at a loss 
for labour wherewith to cultivate their lauds. No one 
who has seen the Tamil cooly, and the Tamil cultivator 
in Singapore, can wonder that be freely emigrates. 
His condition there is most prosperous, and, as Sir 
Frederick Weld, the Governor, remarked to me when 
I was studying the emigration question there, “ You 
might as well tiy to keep flies from honey as the 
Tamil man from the Straits Settlements.” He is only 
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a little less well off in Ceylon. I’he Tamil man is a 
capital colonist, and needs very little, if any, “ protec¬ 
tion ” on the part of Government. In this district the 
majority of the ryots are 3vell-to-do and do not need to 
have recourse to loans under the Land Improvement, 
and Agricultmal Loans Acts, while the i>oor prefer 
the local money-lender, who gives unlimited credit 
whatever he may exact for the indulgence. The agid- 
cultural labourer is not quite so well off elsewhere 
as in Tanjore, but there are few places, where he and 
his family have not an income of Rs. 50 a year between 
them. Small landholders of coiu’se, are better off than 
labourers. Mr. Clerk, who is preparing the Tan j ore 
settlement scheme, estimates the income of the lyots, 
of the smallest holdings, as not less than Es. 200 a 
year. This may be true of Tan j ore, but in many 
districts there certainly exists a much poorer class of 
ryot. 

The water-supply of Tanjore, like that of Trichi- 
nopoly, is under the consideration of the Madras 
Government, which is prej>ared to doA ote no incon¬ 
siderable share of the surplus of its revenues, to 
assisting the large toAvns of the Presidency to proAude 
theinseh'es with good water. Enquiries Avere made 
here as to the attitude of the people of the district in 
regard to legislative interference Avith marriage laws, 
and it appears that such interference would be unAvel- 
come. As regards the Congress, no public opinion 
has apparently been formed, though, as a branch of 
the Madras Committee exists in the district it is infer¬ 
able, that some persons are interested in the 8uhj<ict. 




It was reported that Local and Taluk Boards showed 
great interest in that poi-tion of their duties which 
relates to the up-keep of communications, but that 
the elective system had hot proved a success in muni¬ 
cipal towns. 

On the afternoon of the 26th of September riding 
into Tanjore, and having to discover my way to the 
house of a fiiend, of the location of which I was 
altogether ignorant, I found, that of half a dozen 
people picked out at random on the road, all were able 
to direct me in excellent English. Had Sir Charles 
Trevelyan visited Tanjore in 1890, he would not have 
said, as he did in 1860, “ we ought not to forget that 
English is a difficult foreign language to the natives 
of India, and that their acquisition of it should com¬ 
mence at the earliest age at which childion go to school, 
while the memory is tenacious and the organs of speech 
are supple.” The increase in the English-speaking 
power of the people is absolutely extraordinary, and in 
this there is political as well as educational gain. 

We spent the night of the 26th in the train 
after dining at the Tanjore Club, an institution main¬ 
tained in a high state of efficiency by its members, 
who number about eight souls in all! The few 
European officiiils at Tanjore are as cheerful, as they 
are hospitable, and the fact that life there is literally 
‘ all work and no play,’ seems very far from producing 
the proverbial consequences. 

At half past 5 o’clock next morning, the train 
stopped at Chingleput, where the Governor halted for 
two hours to inspect the Reformatory. Magistrates 
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are empowered to direct, that boys imder 16, sentenced 
to imprisonment, slionld be sent to this institution, in 
which, however, youths above 18, are not detained. 
It is only within the last 2^ years that the Madras 
Government has established a Refomatory, of the ab¬ 
sence of which Judges and Magistrates had for many 
years complained. On the day of inspection, the 
inmates included 121 boys of all ages from 8 to 18. 
They were nicely dressed in clean white clothing, 
and wore conical caps, each of which boro the badge of 
the trade, its wearer was learning. For instance, the 
carijenter had his chisel, the smith his anvil, the 
wetvver his shuttle, the tiiilor displayed a scissors, and 
the gardener was proud of his spade. They all said 
that they were happy and comfortable, and it appears 
that they only “ask for more” on fish and mutton 
days—a fare they prefer to the alternate days’ diet of 
vegetarian food. Only one boy had a complaint to 
make. He said he did not like raggi, which makes a 
most nutritious pudding, and having lately seen his 
mother, he was anxious to get back home. All the 
boys sang “ God save the Queen,” accompanied by a 
fiddle, the proprietor of which teaches some of them 
to play the kettle-drum, their fingers being rendered 
supple by coustsint practice on the inevitable kerosino 
oil tin. They also sang other songs, some of them 
accompanied by action. For instance, the smallest 
boy in the school, a desperate offender of 8 years, who 
stole a cloth, as he says at the dictation of his uncle, 
went down on all fours, and groped about in the sand, 
while a ling of others standing around pointed at him. 
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and described in sbrill and tbrilling strains, bow “ tliis 
mouse ” was the most evil of living creatui’es, because 
he was always stealing something. This referred to 
the natural disposition of mice, and not to the actual 
offence of this very little boy, in whose case no 
application of the maxim malitia supplet aitaUm could 
well lie. A recent proposal to remove the Keformatory 
to larger quarters, has been under consideration; but 
it appears that there is room at Chingleput, for 20 
more boys, than the school contains. It was decided 
to investigate this point, to amend the constitution of 
the controlling board by the inclusion of the District 
Magistrate, and to take into very serions considei’atfon 
the possible occnrrenee of fire, and the disastrous 
effect in such a contingency, of the existence of a 
largo nunrber of locked-up separate cells, which could 
not be quickly opened, for the liberation of their 
occupants. 

I have done mto English one of the simple Tamil 
lyrics of the Reformatory. My translation is free, but 
it reproduces the sense, and I daresay the quality, of 
the original. 

Before the sun lias lit the skies 
With rosy light, vre early rise, 

And first we supplicate the Lord 
That he may health and help afford. 

WTien thus prepared with thankful heart 
To run our course, the day we start, 

Each to his labour to address 
Himself, nor lie in idleness. 

Some, happy they, ’noath plantain sliade 
Delve in the yielding earth with spade, 

While many more unceasingly 
The weaver’s shuttle deftly ply. 
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Otliera the molten iron know 
To fashion witli unerring blow. 

And nimble pairs of hands are made 
To learn tho usef al tailor’s trade. 

We all are busy, nil confess 
That sin begins with idleness, 

That those who w^ork with all their might, 

At least in that, are doing right. 

Thus when oiir sojourn here is o^er, 

And we, reformed, are free once more, 

In after life we always mean 

To be good boys, and bless the Queen. 

Wliilo everybody was occupied iu devising schemes 
for their comfort and improvement, one of the boys 
was so ungrateful, as to take the opportunity to escape. 

On the morning of the 27th at 8-30 we arrived at 
Coujeeverani, where the Go'S'ernor was the gnest of 
the Collector, Mr. Muriny Hanimick. This ancient 
and sacred city may bo described now, in the terms 
used by Dr. Buchanan, who has left such a valuable 
iH'Cord of his travels, in 1800. He said '' Conjeeveram 
is a type of the Hindu cities of the Peninsula. The 
streets are broad, and lined with cocoanut trees, and 
cross one another, at right angles. The houses are 
bxiilt ill the form of a square, with a couidyard in the 
centre.’’ 

The great divines of Hinduism, Sankarachariar and 
Kamaiiujmdiariar, both lived, and lectured here. The 
first was the pillar of the Sivite, and tlie latter of the 
Vishnuvite faith. Years of study merely iiici‘ease the 
difficulty of understanding Hinduism; but it may 
suffice for a rough division to separate all the orthodox 
Hindus of the south into three sects, the Smartha, the 
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Madava, and the Vishnava. The Smartha sect, which 
includes the Sivites, holds that the creature is not 
separate from the creator but possesses '■partem divines 
mentis et haustus, JEtheriosi' The Madava sect believes 
that the creator and his creatures are separate, while 
the Vishnuvites maintain, that the creature is separate 
from the creator during life, but becomes absorbed in 
him after death. How strongly do these differences 
remind us of the causes which led to the earlier 
oecumenical councils of the Christian Cluu'ch. The 
Hindus, however, unlike ourselves, are far from having 
reached that tolerant frame of mind, born of in¬ 
difference, which regards these doctrinal disputes as 
possessing a mere academic interest. 

The sanctity of Conjeeveram or Kanchi is unsur¬ 
passed. Siva addressing his wife said “ Kanchi is 
the best. Its inhabitants, those that have seen it, 
heard and spoken of it, meditated upon it, and the 
birds and beasts that inhabit it, obtain salvation. 
Even in the deluge I mil raise Kanchi on the poin t 
of my lance. It is to be without destruction for ever.” 
Nevertheless its temples, though quite of the first 
class, are not so grand and imposing, as those of Tanjore 
and Madura, They were constructed in the 16th 
century, during the rule of the temple-building 
dynasty of Vizianagar, the ruins of \vhose capital are 
described in the second chapter. The Vishnu temple 
is the richer, and contains a hundred pillared hall of 
great architectural merit, seated in which the Gov¬ 
ernor received an address from the trustees, and from 
a Sanscrit school, established in connection with the 
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temple. In repij'ing to tills address His Excellency 
impressed upon the trustees, the necessity for enforcing 
sanitary measures during the great festivals of the 
year; and urged the Sanscrit school, to contribute, 
from its stores of learning, to the new oriental school 
lately founded in London under the illustrious patron¬ 
age of the Prince of Wales, and under the auspices 
of that distinguished scholar, Professor Max Muller, 
whose interest in India is inexhaustible. We do not 
know how far the idea of establishing a school for 
modern oriental studies, in connection with the 
Imperial Institute, has been developed, but we can all 
agree with the learned Professor, when he says that 
no one can so well understand the people of India, 
can sympathise with them, and can influence them, as 
those who know their religion and can read their 
sacred works. The new school should be of great 
assistance to learning, science, and diplomacy, to the 
arts, and to administration, and one cannot but echo 
the wish expressed by the Prince of Wales to the 
effect, that those whose future duties will involve an 
intimate acquaintance with oriental languages should 
avail themselves freely of the resources for study and 
practice, which the Imperial Institute will place at 
their disposal. 

In the year 640 A.D. the Chinese traveller Hieun 
Thsang mentions Conjeeveram as a Buddhist town, 
and though the followers of Buddha have been ex¬ 
pelled hence, as indeed, with few exceptions, they 
have been from the whole of India a thousand years 
ago, a small Buddhist temple still exists near the 
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town. In order to visit it, it is necessar)’' to pass 
tliroiigh the weavers^ quarters. The town has for 
ages been the head-quarters of a largo cominunity 
of weavers, who have of late suffered grievously 
owing to the competition of Manchester goods. Coarse 
country cloths however are still manufactured, and 
excellent silk can be bought for less than six shillings 
a yard, while the price of a dozen very good silk 
handkerchiefs does not exceed 16 shillings. Weaving 
operations are carried on for the most part in the open 
air, either in the broad streets, or preferably under 
shady groves of tamarind trees, which abound in and 
about the town. As you enter a weavers^ grove, it 
appears at first sight as if those occupied in this 
industry were engaged in a pretty game or* in a 


♦ Country life in India often suggests ooiti)>arisoi >9 with the customs of 
the youth of the world. Iheso women at thoir “ soft tasks ” micousciously 
rer^alled the scene referred to in the text. I have tried to translate the 
passage, which begins di xo(>>>v itqIklW^, 

* ‘ And next the godlike cripple worked out upon the shield, 

A village dance, the like till then had never been revealed, 

Save once when Dssdalus hitn^^Glf had fashioned one as fair 
For love of Ariadne with the glorious locks of hair. 

“ And men and mudj^.woood maidens, each worth a herd of kine, 

* ‘ All holding one tmother’s hands danced deftly up the line. * 

The maids wore soft white linen, and as oil shines in the sun, 

** So shone the woven tunics, which the men wore, everyone. 
‘‘Twinedround their shfipely foreheads, the maids wore beauteous 
wreaths, 

“ And the men bore golden scimitars encased in silver sheaths. 

“ So tripped they lightly, knowing well the figures of the dance, 

“ As potters twirl the new-mado wheel, to seo if it perchance 
Runs true and fair. And now they part, and now again join hands, 
“ Each with the other intertwined, as in a rope its strands.’’ 

These linos written and forgotten long ago, I chrmced lately to remem¬ 
ber in a happy hour, in recollection of which, as well as because they iUiis- 
ti'ate my subject, I reproduce them here. 

“ To give an instance of the survival at the present day in India of cus- 
toTos of great autiqiuty. Not long since the daughter of a rich country 
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village dance, such as Homer describes, as portrayed 
on one compartment of Achilles’ shield. Kows of 
women walk up and down the shady aisles, each 
holding aloft in the left hand a spindle, and in the 
right a bamboo wand, through a hook at the end of 
which, the thread is passed. Alongside are straight 
upstanding rows of split bamboos reaching as high as 
their hips, and as they pass, they unwind the thread 
from the spindle, by means of the wand, and pass it 
over each alternate upright. The threads, thus 
separated, are subsequently lifted, with their bamboo 
uprights, from the ground, and while extended from 
tree to tree, in a horizontal position, are washed 
with rice water, and carefully brushed. The threads 
are now ready to be made into cloth, and the actual 
weaving is carried on by means of primitive hand- 
looms, inside the houses. In this manner are manu¬ 
factured men and women’s ordinary clothing, as well 


gerttleraan, I know, was given in marriage to a Rajput princeling. The 
lady had received an English education, and had adopted to a gieat extent 
English habits and customs, but her mother-in-law was a dame of a 
proud stoma oh and of the olden school. She insisted that her new daughter 
should grind at the mill, and take her share in other household duties, 
which, though in their case of merely symbolical efficacy, were considered 
the proper occupations of a gentlewoman in a family belonging to the 
proudest caste in India. The younger lady, I believe carried the day, but it 
need hardly be pointed out that in the heroic ages ladies of rank wero 
engaged in such homely occupations, while Briseis in her tent idly awaited 
her Achilles, jnat as the boautic^ of Vijianagar, aa Barbosa tells us, trifled 
away the hours in silken pavilions, till the battle was over, and the bravest 
claimed the fairest, as ralour’s best reward. 

** I would tell yet another tale that rather recalls, however, the atmos* 
phere of modlffival Italy. An Indian chief, who had lost many of his near 
relations lately went to England to study medicine and walk the hospitals. 
Some surprise thereat was expressed by an English neighbour, but a follower 
of the doctor-chief explained, that it was as w^ell that he should know as 
much about poisons, as those around him in his homo I ” 
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as the red pocket handkerchiefs dear to the Tamil 
man, which he takes with him to Singapore, or any 
other distant place, to which he may migrate. 

Leaving the weavers’ village behind yon, and 
crossing the sandy bed of the Vegavati or ‘ Swift- 
flower,’ which, however, contained not a drop of water, 
you reach the ancient Jain temple. To the uniu- 
structed eye it does not widely differ from a Hindu 
fane. The images, however, are those of deified saints, 
or just men made perfect, who are worshipped by the 
few descendants of the Indian Buddhists. I was 
shown over the temple by a so-called Jain Brabmiu, 
but the Brahmins of Chingleput do not recognize 
these sectaries as belonging to that caste. This, of 
course, is quite natural, since Hinduism is not raei’ely 
a caste organization, but also a religious society. 

The house of the chief priest is supported by beams 
of wood resting on transverse ploughshares, which 
again are supported on stone pillars, a most agricul¬ 
tural style of architecture. The Jains here as in 
ether parts of India are extremely scrupulous about 
taking life ; so much so that they will not touch food 
after 6 o’clock, lest in the failing light, the life of any 
insect be sacrificed during the preparation of their 
food. They carefully strain their water too through 
cloths, lest peradventure any animalculse be swallowed, 
and this they do for the sake of such animalculm, and 
not for their own good. On returning, I saw' upon 
the walls of a small Hindu temple a diglott notice in 
English and Tamil, the former portion of which ran 
thus;— 
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' IjONO XiIFE TO H.H. THE MaHAHAJA OF MySOEE, 
whoso Dramatic Company will act 
“ THE miNNERY.” 

Ko rival, no equal. 

Attractive night. 

Worth hearing, worth seeing. 

Enacted in a refined style. 

Short and sweet. 

Chairs for I ., .. Annas 8 (or 1 shilling). 

Bench for 2 . . .. 4 ( „ 6 pence). 

Mat for males .. .. >i 2 (,, 3 pence). 

Mat for females .. .. »» 2 (,, » )• 

In Chingleput as in Tanj ore, efforts were made 
to discover the money value of the wages, plus per¬ 
quisites, of the agricultural labourer, with the result 
that, as in that district, so in this, it appears, that 
the income of the poorest class in India, amounts to 
something between 40 and 50 rupees a year. It must 
not be imagined for a moment, that this necessarily 
implies, want of food. I have never seen signs of 
want in any ordinary year, in any part of the Madras 
Presidency: and Mr. Crole, an excellent authority, 
who takes by no means rosy views of the condition 
of the cultivator, says in his district manual of Chin¬ 
gleput that “ in the majority of years the lot of the 
ryot is far from a hard one.” The agricultural 
labourer comes below the poorest ryot in social 
position, but I am not sure that the material condition 
of the latter is much more favourable. I am much of 
the same opinion as that shrewd observer, Bishop 
Ileber, who said in 1S24 : “ I do not api'rehend that 
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the peasantry are ill off, though they cannot of course 
afford to live luxuriously.” 

It should not be forgotten that in this stronghold 
of Hinduism no less than 500 boys and 300 girls 
are being educated by the Free Church of Scotland 
Mission. We saw all the girls. As they were 
mostly Sudras, few of them were married, though 
many approached the years of naaturity. It may be 
remarked, that neither political nor social reform 
excites any sort of interest, either hero, or anywhere 
in the district. Indeed I have been told that such 
native papers as are advocating legislative inter¬ 
ference with Hindu marriage, and other reforms, are 
experiencing a large falling off in their circulation. 
By the way for the benefit of those -who hold that 
infant marriage is a new thing, and a characteristic 
of a late, and iron age, I may refer to the writings 
of Ktesias, and Megasthenes, who upwards of 2,200 
years ago, said “ tliat in India women bore children 
at 7 and were old at 40.” 

In the Chingleput district generally there seems 
to be no desire, that the State should interfere in any 
of the marriage customs, rights and disabilities of 
the people. The question of reform chiefly affects 
the Brahmins, who set an example, not so largely fol¬ 
lowed by other castes, as is generally supposed, of 
marrying their girls, before they reach matxxrity. 
All are agreed that the Brahmins and the castes 
who follow them, would strongly resent any legisla¬ 
tive interference. Indeed, doubts were expressed, 
whether Government would be justified, in the face 
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of their pledges to the people, iu amending the law, 
so as to provide that a widow, who remarries, should 
retain the property she inherited from her deceased 
husband. 

Though the Chinglepiit district is not a rich one, 
and possesses no great works of irrigation, very few 
applications have been made by its ryots for loans 
under the Land Improvement and Agricultural Loans 
Acts. An improvement in this respect has, however, 
been manifested iu the last two years. 

There seems some reason to doubt, whether the 
extension of local self-government to village unions, 
has not been more unpopular, than has been repre¬ 
sented. 

During Lord Connemara’s tours enquiries are 
made in each district concerning the supply of female 
medical aid to the women of the country. The 
Madras Branch of the Countess of Dulferin’s Fund 
arranges for the training and supervision at Madras 
of scholars, who are supported by Local Boards, and 
are bound, when qualified, to serve such Boards. 
Midwives are attached to no less than nine hospitals 
in the district, and it is considered that no further 
advance is, at present, feasible. 

Soon after leaving Conjeeveram, the train passed 
Pullalur, where Colonel Baillie was defeated by Hyder 
Ali, in the memorable engagement, so * graphically 
depicted upon the walls of the Daria Dowlat, at 
Seringapatam. The peasants in the neighbourhood 
say that spectres are frequently seen upon the battle- 
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field, where cannon balls, arms, and other accessories 
of warfare are constantly turned up by the plough. 
Such superstitions are common in England, as in 
India. On the site of Edgohill, a similar belief has 
existed, since the days of the battle, soon after which 
it was currently reported that— 


‘ ‘ Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the cloncls 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war. 
The noise of battle hurled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan.” 


It may not bo generally known that a Commission 
was appointed by King Charles I to report upon 
this circumstance, and that ‘ three oificers, men of 
honour and distinction, and three other gentlemen 
of credit, testified to the appearance on the field 
of battle of the strange and portentous apparition of 
two jarring and contrary armies.’ 

At Arconam we met the district officers of North 
Arcot, and after the Governor had held brief confer¬ 
ence with them, we proceeded through the night to 
Guntakul. The heat was stifling, and at Kenigunta 
station wo encountered 300 of the noisiest pilgrims 
that ever prayed, many of whom were taken on by 
the train. 

We awoke in a more finely tempered clime at 
Guntakal, where Mr. Laffan, the Collector of Bellary, 
awaited His Excellency, and introduced a deputation 
of citizens, headed by Mr. Sabapathy Mudelliar, who 
asked for the intervention of Government to save, 
from prosecution, certain bribe-givers, on whose 
evidence bribe-takers had been convicted- The law 
of India, under which both parties to the transaction 
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are punishable, is no doubt a great obstacle to the 
punishment of offenders. The diftculties arising 
alike from its enforcement, and from its evasion, by 
the grant of indemnities or pardons, have proved 
infinite. There is no doubt, however, that the giver 
of a bribe shares the moral obliquity of the receiver, 
and whether or not the law be expedient as it stands, 
it is at least intelligible. 

Our party, which had received welcome additions 
in Mr. Price at Arconam, and in Colonels Lindsay 
and Gracey at Guntakal, thus augmented, proceeded 
on its way to the Kistna, passing first of all Maddikera, 
not far from which Sir Thomas Munro died of cholera. 
This scourge is seldom altogether absent from the 
ICurnool district, and deaths resulting from it had 
been reported just before our arrival at Cumbum. 
On either side of the aloe hedge that bounds the 
permanent-way, were tall glistening crops of cholum 
(sorghum), and dark green fields of castor oil. Rocky 
hills occurred at intervals and big boulders of rock, 
on which generally smaller rocks aro nicely balanced. 
You would say, in many cases, that this phenomenon 
must have been due to human action, but geologists 
tell us that such combinations are the usual result of 
the action of the weather on gneissio formations. 
They are eminently characteristic of what Sir Alfred 
Lyall happily calls, “the wide stony wolds of the 
Deccan.” The imaginative Hindu does not, of course, 
accept a geological explanation, and sees ou these, 
“stony wolds,” the rocks dropped by Hanuman’s 
monkey warriors, when caiTying material down from 
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the Himalayas for the coEStruction of the bridge 
from Eainnad, in Madura, to Ceylon, an engineering 
work, which was essential to the recovery of Rama’s 
wife, from the clutches of Ravana, Ruler of the 
Golden Isle.* The great fortress of Gooty, which 
we passed at 6 o’clock in the morning, continued to 
dominate the country we travelled over, till noon. 
The crops looked very well, and the natural prosperity 
of this unirrigated dry cultivation, explains in a great 
measure the financial failure of the adjacent Kurnool 
canal,t the water of which the ryots will not use. 

At Kurnool Road, formerly called Dhone, Mr. 
Kongh, the Collector, joined us, and the question of 
connecting Kurnool town with Kurnool road naturally 
arose, the capital of the district being situated 32 
miles from the railway. The Local Board is willing 
to find the money for a branch line, and just now 
the only question at issue appears to be, who shall 
pay for the cost of a survey, in case such survey 
proves abortive, and does not end in an accomplished 
line. It is believed, however, that early action is 
contemplated. Within twenty miles of this station 
is Ramaleotta, the site of the diamond-fields described 
by the jeweller-traveller Tavernier, who tells us that 
the miners of the 17th century used small irons crooked 
at the ends, which they thrust into the veins of rocks, 
to draw from them the sand in which they found the 
diamonds, Ko systematic effort is now made to work 


* Ceylon in Hindu literature is termed Senmdip, or the Golden Tele. 
I See Chapter II. 
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these ancient and renowned fields. Diamonds are, 
however, still found from time to time, and after rain, 
women and children may be seen hunting for gems in 
tho sands washed down from the hills. A mine is 
■worked by the Nawab of Banganapalle, whose small 
jaghire is situated in the district, and only the other 
day, an Armenian merchant was wandering about 
Kurnool, carrying with him a bag full of models of 
all the principal diamonds in tho world. Meanwhile, 
however, a company formed to work the fields of 
Wajra (or Diamond) — Karur in the neighbouring 
district of Anantapur, has quite lately had to suspend 
operations, though a mining expert’s report on the 
character of the rock and soil, was very favourable. 
On the other hand, diamonds are certainly being 
found by the Deccan Mining Company on the banks 
of the Krishna river, near the site of the mines of 
Kolliir, which like Ramalcotta, was one of the most 
prolific sources in tho 17th century of the so-called 
Golcouda diamonds. 

We halted awhile at Kandyal, where we met 
Mr. Crole, the Commissioner of Salt and Excise 
Revenue, engaged, as the Madras Government has 
been for years past, in trying to perfect our excise 
arrangements. A new system called the tree-tapping 
license system has lately been introduced in many 
parts of the Presidency, and it is expected that it will 
bring the consumption of the fermented juice of the 
toddy-palm under better control. The change causes 
infinite trouble, of which no one thinks anything, yet 
Government in India gets no credit for its new 
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and its 


past improvoraeiits in excise. 


Mr. Caine, however, allows, that Madras makes very 


conscientious elforts to carry out the avowed policy 
alilce of England, and of India. 

Beautiful lacquer fans are manufactured near 
Nandyal, but this art, and that of making inlaid 
weapons, are both dying away, and the lacqner manu¬ 
factures have, it is said, dwindled down to one man. 
The Collector calculates that agricultural labourers 
in the rural tracts get as much as Es. 4-10-0 per 
mensem, and in towns a rupee more, while artizana 
earn from Rs. 13 to Es. 18, a month. In 1824 
Bishop Ileber calculated that an agricultural labourer 
in Bengal got slightly under Es. 4 a month. This is 
a striking confirmation of the accuracy of the estimate 
I have made in an earlier part of this chapter. 

After leaving Nandyal, the Bellary-Krishna Rail¬ 
way winds its way up into the heart of the Nallamallai 
hills, through many a cutting, and around many a 
sharp curve, in which the train takes an alarming 
cant to starboard. The scenery in these solitary hills 
is very beautiful. On either side, as far as the eye can 
reach, are undulating woodlands, and here and there 
hills rise to a maximum height of 3,000 feet. Teak, 
bamboo, yepi {hardtvickia) and many other trees 
spring from a thick under-growth of coarse grass. 
The Government attaches great importance to these 
forests, which have been constituted reserves, and 
are being carefully developed. The railway, on this 
section, biu-ns as fuel, the local timber, which is 
supplied at the rate of Es. 5-8-0 a ton. Assuming 
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3g tons to be equal to one ton of coal, the consump¬ 
tion of wood remains cheaper, than that of Singareni 
coal, though the latter can be bought at the pits’ 
mouth at Rs. 7-8-0 per ton. This is only another 
proof of the prohibitive nature of the railway freight 
paid for coal in India. Reverting for a moment to 
the important subject of wages, the cohl miners at 
Singareni, who work by the piece, make from Es. 26 
to Bs, 30,—rates which, for India, are about equal to 
the Eondda valley rates Of 20 years ago—while ordi¬ 
nary labourers get from 6 to 8 annas, or from 9(f. to 
Is., per day. 

Shortly before descending from the hills on the 
Krishna side, the line crosses a valley, which has been 
bridged by a viaduct, at an altitude of about 200 feet 
above the level of the ground, the highest, it was 
said, in India, as the tunnel of half a mile which 
immediately follows, is, it is believed, tho longest. 
The length of the gii'der, 250 feet, detracts in effect 
from the height of the piers of the viaduct, upon 
which we halted to enjoy the prospegt of mountain 
scenery. 

All along the railway, at every station, dancing 
girls danced, tom-toms were beaten, Indian flutes 
were played, and every kind of noisy welcome was 
offered: Tho arrival of a train is still a great event 
in these districts, into which the railway has been 
newly introduced, and when the train contains the 
Governor, the whole place is convulsed with excite¬ 
ment. The antelope have not yet got accustomed to 
the steam-engine, and you may see them bounding 
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away as it invades their solitude. Tigers take more 
kindly to civilization, and one of those brutes quite 
lately killed a bufPalo in the station-yard at Gazzula- 
pilli on the i-rishna-Kurnool frontier, in high noon. 
Another was observed examining the line a little 
further on, and scratching the ballast, from under 
the rails. 


Ihe Nallamallais will form a great reserve, and 
everywhere we are now providing the fuel of the 
future. Sir 1). Urandis, a Fo^e8t’'*']Bismarck, has 
brought home to Indian administrations the real 
danger of supineness in conserving our forests. Yet 
we have hope, reflecting that from the Indus to the 
Mediterranean, there is little more than camelthorn, 
while in Bengal in the 17th century fuel was so 
scarce, “ that * widou's begged for wood out of 
charity, to burn themselves withal, beside the dead 
bodies of their husbands,’' The wild tribes, who 
inhabit these hills, live on forest produce, and fear¬ 
lessly gather honey, hanging by bamboo ropes over 
dizzy precipices. They are the descendants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Southern India,—men who 
were described by the N’ortliem invaders as monkeys 
or goblins. I say Northern, and not Aryan advisedly, 
for the one thing we do know is that such invaders 
came from the North. The complacent theories of the 
Aryan family upon the Pamir steppe, have been 
subjected to several rude-shocks, and now we are told 
on far more safisfactory grounds than have hitherto 
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been forthcoming, that the original home of the so 
called Ar}'an family was in Southern Russia. It is 
not a little absurd to bear the supposed common 
descent of Englishmen and Hindus from this source, 
gravely urged in Madras as a ground, on which 
similar laws and customs might be applied to and 
followed by both races alike in the present day. 

I quote one description of the aborigines which 
sounds like-‘ a fine piece of invective.’ ‘The abori¬ 
ginal inhabitant is of the complexion of a charred 
stake, with flattened features, of dwarfish stature, 
with short arms and legs, large ears, protuberant 
belly, black as a crow, with a projecting chin, a flat 
nose, red eyes and tawny hair.’ In spite of all this 
the Chentsu is a very inoffensive creature, though shy, 
as savages ever are. It is not safe, to presume on 
his docility. An English Police officer of Kurnool, 
after a long hunt, once captiu’cd a Chentsu offender, 
and as the day was hot, gave him his sword to 
carry I This proved too strong a temptation to the 
robber, who cut the policeman down, and made his 


escape. 

It is reported that Kurnool district takes little 
interest iu the Congress, and contributes little or 
nothing to the cause, in the shape of money. It 
appears too, that in this backward district, the non¬ 
official element, proves lukewarm in its love of local 
self-government. 

At nightfall, we reached Cumbum where we saw 
several members of the American Lutheran Mission. 
Here we dined and slept, and next day passed on 
through a cultivated plain, broken in all directions 
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by low picturesque hills. Yesterday we had passed 
tbrougb country, where oven domestic cattle, escaped 
from their owners, had reverted to the savage state, 
and were a terror to the few inhabitants. To-day we 
saw nothing less domestic than ploughing bullocks, 
as we passed through several villages of the Nelloro 
District, belonging to the Rajah of Veucatagiri,. His 
people, too, danced and made music. It is curious to 
see “ three cheers ” put on paper, but here they were, 
or rather on cloth, in letters of gold, “ Cheers, Cheers, 
Cheers,” Not that the people wanted such a lead. 
They were most hearty, and clapped their hands in a 
way that was almost British. 

During this long railway journey we naturally 
heard many railway stories. Of these, one was of a 
railway employd, up in the hills, whose platform was 
invaded by a panther. He reported the circumstance, 
and said that he had met the attack by shutting 
himself in his office, and ringing the station bell. 
Another, a station master, whose meaning has never 
been discovered, reported to his superior, that “ ser¬ 
pents were percolating in streams through his oflSce.” 
Yet another official telegraphed to the agent of the 
line “ whole goods train passed over one gang 
coolybut thinking this needed some comment on 
his part, supplemented the sad intelligence with 
another telegram to the effect that the “ cooly was 
dead.” There was no cause for wonder in that, but 
considering the agency that is enlisted for the 
working of a new line in India, it is wonderful that 
trains run at all. 

After passing Vinukonda and Nara,saraupett—both. 
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places of some importance—the line passed through 
Feringipuram, or Franks’ Town, a great missionary 
centre, where the French Jesuits settled in the 18th 
century, while a French garrison W'as quartered at 
the neighbouring fortress of Kondavid. This cele¬ 
brated hill fort is situated on a range of hills, the 
highest of which reaches an elevation of 1,700 feet 
above the sea. The works are of great extent, and 
the place was the seat of a Telugu race of kings of 
Kondavid, who flourished in the 14th century. It 
subsequently passed by conquest under the Mussul¬ 
man kings of Golconda, and under the French; and 
it continued to be strongly garrisoned, until it Avas 
made over to the East India Company in 1788. 
Near here is a town called ‘ Kukka’ or Dogs’ Kakani, 
W'here a. stone, on which is graven a rude presenlTnent 
of a horseman and his hound, commemorates the death 
of an Indian Beth Gelert. A gentleman of the olden 
time lived here, and lived well, and ran in debt. 
Being unable to pay, he gave his creditor, a money¬ 
lender, his best hound. The trader said he thought 
the dog would return to his master, but the laird 
replied, that the dog had never disobeyed his orders, 
■which now were that he should stay with his new 
owner. That night, thieves broke into the house, 
and had possessed themselves of all the trader’s 
wealth, but for the hound, which gave the alarm. 
Thankful for his money saved, the trader told the 
faithful dog he might go home to his old master, but 
when the latter saw him returning, he slew him with 
an arrow, for his disobedience. Soon afterwards, a 
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letter explained it all, but the hound was dead, and 
naught remained, but unavailing grief. 


From one of the stations near here, a station mas¬ 
ter reported two of his pointsmen for fighting. He 
said the aggressor “threw a stone at Ram Buksh, 
which fortunately hit Ram Buksh’s wife, and unless 
both these men are scattered in different directions by 
opposing trains, there will be murder and suicide, 
including to myself.” Asked why he considered it 
fortimate that the stone hit Ram Buksh’s wife, this 
chivalrous controller of trains explained “ that other¬ 
wise it would have hurt Ram Buksh.” 

Feringipurara is in the district of Satanapalli, in - 
which also are situated the celebrated Amaravati tope, 
and the unworkod marble quarry of Bellamkonda. 
The last halt in the long railway journey was made at 
Guntur, one of the largest towns in the district, where 
much cotton is pressed, for desjiatch to the port of 
Cocanada. The chief business done here, is cotton 
broking and packing, and to a casual visitor, it would 
appear to be more remarkable for the number of 
dancing girls it contains, and for a plethora of red 
umbrellas, than for any other characteristics. Just 
as the Governor was answering a brief address pre¬ 
sented, by the Municipality, down came the rain, and 
up went the umbrellas. Not only are these useful 
articles invariably red in Guntur, but the inhabitants 
afiect the same colour for their clothing, to such an 
extent that the whole place is of an ensanguined hue. 
Mr. Gill drove us round the town, and a visit was 
paid to a school for Mahomedan women, belonging to 
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the Amorican Lathorau Mission. In this excellent 
institution, embroidery is taught in gold, silver, 
brass, and silk thread, and the patterns, be it said to 
Mias Dryden’s eternal credit, are esclusively oriental. 
General education is also attended to; and there is 
a Kindergarten department. Several arches in the 
town bore the practical and original inscription of, 

‘ Cotton’s warmest welcome.’ Oddly enough, while 
we were in the yard of a cotton pressing firm, a man 
came up with a Reuter’s telegram, which reported 
that further measures were being taken by Cotton 
Associations at home to protect the trade against the 
adulteration of Indian cotton. Unfortunately the 
complaint is too well founded. The fault rests in 
Madras chiefly with the grower, and not so much with 
the packer, and with silver rising he had better look 
to it, lest he find his occupation gone. 

Not long since, a complaint that a temple here, 
had been profaned by a European gentleman, was 
made to Government, which gave much attention to 
the matter, ordered the fullest inquiry, and gave com¬ 
plete satisfaction to the complainants. It is interest¬ 
ing to note how a similar complaint was disposed of 
under native rule in the 17th century. Tavernier, 
the traveller, intentionally entered the inner apart¬ 
ment of a temple in this district for the purpose of 
satisfying himself, as to what he believed to be an 
imposture. He got rid of the priest by sending him 
for water, but the latter returned, and found the 
Frank inside the temple. Says Tavernier, “He 
cursed me because I had profaned, as he said, his 
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temple, but we soon became friends by means of two 
rupees, which I placed in his hands, and he at the 
same time offered me betel.” 


Between Guntur and Bezwada lies Mangalagiri, 
or the hill of happiness, at the foot of which, is 
situated a pagoda with a very high pyramidal tower, 
the god of which is said to be in the habit of drinking 
“just the half of any pot of sherbert bigge or little, 
that is given to him, and to refuse to drinke more of 
the same pot.” So Mr. Streynsham Master reported, 
after his journey from Madraspatuam to Mechlipatam 
in 1679. 

On the morning of the Ist October we travelled ‘ 
before breakfast from the site of the present Krishna 
terminus to the right bank of the river, to which the 
line has been extended since our visit* to Bezwada in 
December last. On that occasion representations were 
made to the Bombay Government, which controls the 
South Mahratta line, with the result that passengers, 
to their great convenience, and to that of trade, are 
now booked from the river bank, and not from a 
jungle station 3 miles distant. 

The afternoon of Wednesday, the 1st October, was 
devoted to cutting the first sod of the East Coast 
Kailway, the main object of this very hot tour, during 
which, the thermometer ranged in the railway stations, 
in which we encamped, from 95° to 107°, the higher 
figure being frequently exceeded in the train. On 
the metre gauge carriages rock a groat deal, going 
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round corners they take a list to starboard or larboard 
us the case may be, and when the kitchen is ahead of 
yon, and its culinary odours incessantly prevail, the 
illusion is complete, and you feel sea-sick. I con¬ 
stantly expected to see the fiddles on the table, and 
was always burning “ to land.” 

The opening ceremony ” took place upon the 
approach to the right-hand abutment of the new 
Krishna bridge, the construction of which is entrusted 
to Mr. Spring, an engineer of long experience and 
high reputation, whose name is already honourably 
connected with several engineeiing works in India. 
This gentleman, in the absence of Mr. Walker, the 
Chief Engineer of the East Coast Railway, presented 
an address. The bridge will connect the Bellary- 
Krishna metre-gauge railway with His Highness the 
Nizam’s guaranteed railway, a broad-guuge line, and 
also with the East Coast Railway, now to be con¬ 
structed on the broad gauge from Bezwada to Cuttack, 
and ultimately on to the Central Provinces or to 
Calcutta. At the site of the bridge the river is a 
mile and a quarter broad. It will, however, be 
guided by stone-faced embankments into a breadth of 
f of a mile, which alone will be bridged, the system 
of nan-owing the river being that which has been 
adopted in the case of the Chenab, and for the protec¬ 
tion of Debra Gazi Khan from the hoods of the Indus. 
The bridge will consist of 12 spans of 307 feet; the 
iron work of each spun weighing 460 tons. The 
girders will rest on piers 45 feet high, which them¬ 
selves will rest on well foundations, sunk 83 feet 
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below the lowest low-water. The girders will carry 
a metre-gauge, as well as a broad-gauge train, provi¬ 
sion is made for ordinary cart tratEc, and there will 
also be side-walks for foot-passengers: 

As regards the construction of the bridge the first 
season will be mainly one of preparation ; the second 
will see well-sinking, and masonry in full swing, and 
training works established. The third will be a 
girder season, and the 1st of April 1893 will probably 
see the w'hole bridge finished. If anybody can com.- 
plete it earlier Mr. Spring is probably the man. 

The civcumstancos under which the East Coast 
Railway was first brought to notice, and the history 
of the project from its conception to the date of the 
inaugural ceremony of cutting the first sod, wmre fully 
given in Lord Connemara’s speech. From first to la.st 
His Excellency has had the project much at heart, 
<and nothing he has done during his tenure of office, 
has given him sinceror pleasure, than to be permitted 
to inaugurate a work so useful to the people of India, 
and of such supreme importance to the inhabitants of 
his own Presidency. The names of the Secretary 
of State, Lord Cross, of the Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, 
and he hopes his own, will ever bo associated with the 
construction of this great link in the communications 
of India. 

Lord Connemara began his speech by paying a 
well-earned tribute to Mr. H. G. Turner with whom 
the idea of the East Coast Railway originated, and ho 
quoted Mr. Turner’s able monograph, to show how 
rich and populous is much of the country' through 
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which it will pass, how important it is to give the 
Central Provinces communication with the sea, and 
what a rich and promising country exists in the high¬ 
lands of Vizagapatam-Jeypore, which the line will 
serve. He referred to the importance of this railway 
from a famine protective point of view, as a distri¬ 
butor of Singareni coal, as the parent line of future 
extensions, and the inevitable forerunner of direct 
communication between Madras and Calcutta. 

It is of the highest importance that the align¬ 
ment should be satisfactory from a geographical and 
commercial, as well as from an engineering point of 
view, and the Madras Government is most anxious, 
that every mile, that passes through the Krishna 
and Vizagapatam districts, in which work is to be 
commenced, should bo carefully considered by the 
engineers in communication with the heads of these 
districts, who have received instructions to keep Gov¬ 
ernment posted in their opinions, as to the route that 
should be followed, to the end, that no land shall be 
actually acquired until it is quite certain, that the 
alignment decided upon is the best possible. 

liOrd Connemara also expressed an earnest hope 
that the Government of India, by whom the East 
Coast Railway is being constructed as a State line, 
will decide to bridge the Godavari at once. Sooner 
or later, this must be done; it will not cost more, it 
appears, than will the Krishna bridge, and by begin¬ 
ning with a bridge, the considerable expense of the 
temporary ferry will be saved. 

Very admirable arrangements were made for the 
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opening ceremony by Mr. Spring and ,\Ir. Morse, and 
a large number of officials, and others from Hydera¬ 
bad, Guntur, Masulipatam, and elsewhere attended. 
It goes without saying that crowds of people from the 
surrounding country flocked in to witness the first 
outward and visible sign of the commencement of 
this railway, in which they are sufficiently enlight¬ 
ened to be deeply interested. 

An address from Masulipatam urged the claims of 
that port to an extension in its direction of the rail¬ 
way system. This is to found a good case on a bad 
argument. The Krishna delta from end to end should 
be traversed by the Bellary-Krishna line, which was 
constructed to bring its “ golden grain ” to the famine 
haunted area of the Ceded Districts. That line 
should, if possible, be extended down the delta to 
Masulipatam, not to restore to life, that once famous, 
hut now decaying port, hut to take away from its 
vicinity, its rice and other produce, which could thus 
bo sent from the field, across the river to the market, 
without breaking bulk. 

Masulipatam, famous of old for muslin, has in 
later days been au educational centre of some note, 
though it has not yet by any means become, as Sir 
Charles Trevelyan prophesied in 1859, “ more to 
the Northern Circars, than Oxford and Cambridge 
have been to the United Kingdom.” 

There are some rook temples in a hill overlooking 
the Krishna at Undavilli, not far from our oarap, and 
as in tho weather we experienced, the middle of the 
moonlit night was the only tolerable time of day. 
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Mr. Campbell and I started after dinner to visit 
theni. We rode along in comfort after causing the 
flaring and oil-exhaling torches of our attendants to 
be put out. When we got to a bad place, they were 
lighted again in a moment. The torch bearer, o-7r4pfia 
TTvpbs is ever ready. Out of Cimmerian 

darkness, apparently without tinder, flint, or spark, he 
produces a light. Where he keeps ‘ the fire seed ’ is 
a mystery. We reached the village and aroused the 
curnam or accountant, who lived in a nice mud-house, 
the walls of which were painted in streaks of white 
and brick colour, and the roof of which was thatched, 
A baby was crying inside and I said I feared we had 
disturbed it. ‘ No matter,’ said ho, ‘ the child is not 
usually awakened at this time, but I am delighted to 
see your honours. All times are equally convenient, 
in which I can be of service.’ Then he took us to 
the caves, making polite remarks at intervals, and 
apologising for every individual thorn that presumed 
to bar our way. In the hill at the back of his village 
are temples and rest-houses, hewn in the rock, small 
and unimportant, compared with those of Karli, for 
instance. Though these temples are of Hindu origin, 
as a great recumbent efiigy of Vishnu proves, they 
are nevertheless, as Mr. Fergusson tells us, built in 
obvious imitation of the Buddhist monastery, in which, 
each in his own little rock-hewn cell, the Buddhist 
monks spent the rainy season studying the sacred 
books, and practising a temperate asceticism. The 
caves were full of loathly bats, which, dazzled by the 
torch-light, flew almost in our faces, hovered around 
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119 , or hung head downwards from the blackened 
roofs. In the winding stairs, and on the terraces, W'-e 
lost onr way, hut soon regained the stone-steps, and 
exchanged, with pleasure, the atniosphei’o of a cata¬ 
comb, for the now faiidy cool air without, and a view 
of the glorious moon shining placidly down on the 
sacred river. Our friends escorted us some way and 
there was just a little petition before we parted. We 
knew' the hill, they said. Well they lived below it, 
and their ancestors had pastured their flocks on it, 
‘ ever since it was born,’ it was a little hard that new 
forest rules prevented the exercise of this privilege j 
doiibtless my companion, whose power w'as only 
equalled by his learning and sense of justice, w'ould 
at once see this put right. They would send in a 
humble representation on the subject, and so good 
night. 

The politeness and courtesy of the Telugu people 
are remarkable. Their speeches, done into literal 
English, sound somew'hat subservient, but when the 
usual allowance i8.,inade for Eastern hyperbole, their 
language is not obnoxious to this charge. In fact, 
their manner and bearing are frank and independent, 
compared with those of the inhabitants of many paits 
of India. 

The condition of local self-government, and the 
local affairs generally of the Krishna district, liad been 
fully gone into on the occasion of our visit last October. 
It was now stated, that among others than Brahmins 
and traders, the age at which girls are married tends 
to rise beyond that of puberty to that of the attain- 
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ment of full maturity. It was satisfactory too, to 
learn, that not one of the fifteen hospitals of this 
grefit and improving district, lacked the services of 
a trained midwife. 

On the way hack from Bezwada we halted at 
Cumbum to visit this fever-stricken station, once a 
place of greater importance. The town and neigh¬ 
bourhood have been reduced by malaria to very small 
proportions, the various public offices, that once existed 
here, have all been removed, and the sole remaining 
glory of the place is its tank, or lake, for a sheet of 
water of 16 square miles deserves the latter name. 
The country is traversed by low parallel offshoots of 
the Nallamalais, in which mountain streams have their 
origin. The outlets from the hills, around the Cura- 
bum tank, have from time immemorial been closed 
by Titanic embankments, and the area within is thus 
flooded with water, which irrigates large tracts below. 
The embankment of this great work once breached, and 
the people sacrificed to the goddess of the water two 
shepherds, whose name both tank and town have ever 
since borne. Once, in warfare, it was wantonly cut, 
and once a Princess spent her dowry on its repairs. 
On one side of.the water, the hills rise to an height 
of 3,000 feet, and in the centre of the lake are dotted 
little round islets, on which roam domestic cattle, 
which have reverted to the savage state. They 
escaped during the dry season when the island was 
accessible, having by some instinct learnt that the 
rising water would soon secure their continued liberty. 
On the embankment a petition was presented for the 
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restoration of Cumbum ‘ to its former glorious con* 
dition,’ and though all that the petitioners want 
cannot be done, it seems possible that a dam, advisedly 
demolished for sanitary reasons, may perhaps, without 
sanitary objection, be repaired. Less information is 
available} about Kurnool than other districts, because 
one of its Fawabs finding the records in hopeless 
confusion, had them all thrown into the Tungabhadra 
river, when in flood. The district of Krishna boasts 
of a Hindu Beth Qelert, and the district of Kurnool 
has its St. Patrick, for there is a tradition that in 
the Yerramalai mountains snakes never bite. It 
appears that a serpent, there, once bit a Saint, hut the 
snake died and the holy man lived, and forbade all 
snakes in that locality to bite, with fatal effect, ever 
afterwards. 

On our return to Madras we had travelled 1,616 
miles by rail in 12 days, had slept four nights in the 
train, and had experienced a temperature ranging 
between 96® and 107°. It was hotter aud more 
exhausting altogether, than any of our previous jour¬ 
neys, and some of us felt the effects long afterwards. 
It, is odd, that in Madras, the hottest of Indian pro¬ 
vinces, the cold weather, which alone allows of travel¬ 
ling without danger and risk, should during the last 
few years have been spent at the capital, while in 
other parts of India, it is devoted to touring, which 
is done for the year before the annual visit to the 
Hills. There seems little advantage in making two 
months earlier a tour which perhaps so affects the 
Governor of a Presidency, that he has in consequence 
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to leave India a year earlier, tliaii he otherwise would 
have. Coming dovra from the European climate of 
the Nilgiri Hills the effects of sudden heat and con¬ 
tinued exhaustion are very great. A month later this 
tour would have been quite pleasant and at the same 
time of equal profit from a public point of view. 

The Bellary-Krishna State Eailway is worked by 
the Southern Mahratta Bailway Company, as a part 
of its system, which now serves the ‘Bouthem portion 
of the Mahratta country proi>er, and extends across 
the Peninsula to Bezwada, whence it is hoped it will 
ere long be pixiloagod to Masulipatam, Different 
branches take off from this lino from sea to sea. One 
runs northwards to Poona, the Mahratta capital, 
another passes through Bijapore, one of the earliest 
Mahratta conquests, to join the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Eailway, near Sholapore, and a third branch runs 
southwards to Bangalore, and Mysore, w'hence it w'ill 
soon run ou to the foot of the Nilgiris. 

The Southern Mahratta Eailway thus serves much 
of the country which at one time or another was 
subject to the sway of the short-lived, . but widely 
extended empire of the Mahrattas. The portion first 
constructed was, that which runs from Gadag, in 
Dharwar district, across the river Xrishna, to Bijapore 
and on to Sholapore, a tract of country which has 
often been desolated by famine and other natural 
calamities. In 1791 the ground was covered with 
skulls, during what is known to this day, as the Skull 
famine. In the famine of 1876 and 1877, which led 
to so many railway extensions, the Bijapore district 
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suffered more severely than any other part of the 
Bombay Presidency, and in 1879 its ci*ops were 
devoured by rats, of which upwards of four millions 
were destroyed. Plague, pestilence and famine, have 
for ages seized upon these uplands as their own, but 
from the Mahratta country, whence hordes of robbers 
once sallied forth on their plundering expeditions, 
leaving ruin and want in their train, the beneficent 
railway now stretches forth its branches conveying 
food and succour to the Deccan, the Ceded Districts, 
and Mysore. 

It is to their misfortunes that these tracts of 
country owe the early provision of railway communi¬ 
cations. The Northern Circars, on the otL?’’ hand, 
which until lately have been more remote from 
railways, than any other part of India, have generally 
been rich and prosperous. They were among our 
earliest acquisitions, and those who know these dis¬ 
tricts best, are most confident that the East Coast 
Eailway, by which they will now he connected with 
other railway systems, w ill prove a more remunerative 
line, than any one that has hitherto been constructed 
within, or upon the confines of, the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. 

The Governor had hoped to travel westwards by 
the South Mahratta Eailway as far as Bijapore, but 
his engagements forbade the excursion. The ruins 
of the “ Palmyra of the Deccan ” are well worth a 
visit. They bring home to those who see them, the 
gi’eatness of the Mussulman kingdoms of the Penin¬ 
sula which were added to the empire of the Mogul, 
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' in tbe time of Aurangzebe. Since the Adil Shahi 
dynasty was founded in 1489, by a reputed son of 
tbe then Sultan of Turkey, at least two of its kings 
have been housed in death in such fashion, that their 
memories yet live. The beautiful proportions, pro¬ 
fuse, yet graceful ornament, and lace-like carvings 
of the mausoleum of Ibrahim Adil Shah, excite the 
admiration of visitors familiar with the Taj, and other 
masterpieces of Saracenic architecture, while Sultau 
Mahmood reposes beneath the largest dome in the 
world, which crowns a suitably imposing mass of 
plain masonry. Architects have fully described this 
wondrous work, astonished at a covered area of 
upwards of 18,000 square feet, uninterrupted by 
supports. They compare it with the Pantheon, the 
next largest space covered by a single dome, and 
with St. Paul’s, with which it is contemporary. Tbe 
buildings are of a widely different character, and all 
technicalities apart, I would describe the Bijapore 
dome as resembling an inverted teacup, while that of 
the Pantheon favours the form of an inverted saucer. 
The Gothic arches of another incomplete mausoleum, 
notwithstanding the wholly different character of the 
surroundings, at once recall the ruins of Tintern 
Abbey. I should hesitate to say so, but that every 
visitor makes the same remark. 

To return to the railways of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. 

As this has been par excellence a Railway Tour, it 
will be interesting to sum up the results of railway 
administration for the last four years, a term which 
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syachrotiizes with Lord Connemara’s tenure of office 
up to date. 

The Bollary-Krishna and Tripati-Nellore lines 
have been opened, the Nizam’s Railway has been 
extended to Bezwada, and the Madras Railway to 
Calicut, while a branch of the last-named line has 
also been made to Falghat, 

The Villupuraro-Tripati and Pakal-Gruntakal lines 
are under construction, and approach completion. 

The constiTiotion of the above-mentioned lines was 
of course sanctioned before 1886. 

The East Coast, Trivalur-Muttupett, and Nilgiri 
Railways have just been commenced, and the Madras- 
Bezwada, and Mysore Frontier to Gudalur, lines are 
under survey. 

To sum up, during the last four years 393 miles 
of railway have been opened, 366 miles are under 
construction and well advanced towards completion ; 
operations which will eventually extend over 568 
miles, have been commenced within the last few days, 
and the survey of 284 miles has just been sanctioned. 


VILLLPURAM-TinPATI RAILWAY. 

Lord Coimemara made one more tour before he 
left Madras, on the 7th December 1890, exactly four 
years after his arrival. He went to open the * Villu- 
puram-Tirunomalei section of the Villupuram-Tripati 




Lord Weulock hA8 siace opened a further extension to Tripati. 
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me 


mentioned above, and Captain Stamer and I 
accompanied him. The toxxr merely consisted of a rmi 
to Timnoinalei, where there ia a great Sliivite temple, 
and back again to Madras. Tlit inhabitants of a town 
on the new line complained of the situation of their 
station, and His Excellency, after a brief consultation 
with his colleague Mr. Garstin, and with the Con¬ 
sulting Engineer, • and after \T.siting both sites, with 
characteristic readiness, resolved, upon the spot, to 
make the change desired, 

, Speaking at luncheon at Yillupuram the same day 
he made an appreciative reference to the foregoing 
Narratives of his jouniieys in and around the Madras 
.Presidency, which had given me the opportunity to 
lay down the pen of a historiographer ” in a liappy 
hour, but for. the regret I feel, that our frequent 
travels together are over, and our ever pleasant 
relations, ended. 


FINIS. 
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